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In looking at the catalogue of distinguished persons who, 
in this course of Lectures, have addressed you upon the suc- 
cessive Articles of our precious Confessio Augustana, I feel an 
unaffected diffidence in now appearing before you. The im- 
portance also of the subject, and the limited time for its con- 
sideration which, amid the unceasing duties of a large pas- 
toral work, I have been able to command, intensify that 
diffidence. 

Through the partiality, however, of my brethren who con- 
stitute the Board of Directors of this Seminary, I have been 
chosen to discharge this duty, and hence, bowing to their 
judgment in the matter, and waiving my own, I assume the 
labor and proceed to address you upon The Fourteenth Article 
of The Augsburg Confession. 

THE TEXT OF THE ARTICLE. 

Article XIV. of the Augsburg Confession reads as follows: 

“De ordine ecclesiastico dovent, quod nemo debeat in eccle- 
sia publice docere aut sacramenta administrare, nisi rite vo- 
catus.”— Miller, Symbolischen Biicher, p. 42. 

“Vom Kirchen Regiment wird gelelirt,das niemand in der 
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Kirchen ffentlich lehren oder predigen, oder Sacrament 
reichen soll ohne ordentlichen Beruf.” —Miiller, p. 42. 

“Concerning Ecclesiastical Orders [Church Government], 
they teach that no man should publicly in the Church teach, 
or administer the Sacraments, except he be rightly called 
[without a regular call}.”—Schaf’s Creeds of Christendom, 
vol. 3, p. 15. 

Both the Latin and the German texts of the “editio prin- 
ceps,” 1531, underwent subsequently, by different hands, cer- 
tain slight changes and emendations. The Codex Nurembur- 
gensis, ¢. g., has “vocatis” for “vocatus.” The “editio Variata” 
(1540 et 42) adds also the words: “Sicut et Paulus precipit 
Tito, ut in civitatibus Presbyteros constituat,” (Tit. 1: 5 sq.); 
an addition which was not, it is true, absolutely necessary, 
but which still, as an exposition of the final clause of the 
Article, serves a most useful purpose. For, as Bilmar (Die 
Augshurgische Confession Erklirt von A. F.C. Bilmar, wetland 
Professor der Theologie zu Marburg, p. 129) properly remarks 
concerning it: “Ein Satz, der zwar an sich nicht nétig, aber 
zur erliiutering des rite vocatus doch sehr dienlich ist.” 

In the German text Spalatin inserts, after the word “ge- 
lehrt,” the additional words “und gepredigt,’ making the 
first clause read: “Vom Kirchen-regiment wird gelehrt und 
gepredigt.” In the Anspacher deutsche Handschriften, No. 2, 
the final phrase “ohne ordentlichen Beruf,” is transposed and 
inserted already after the word “niemand,” so as to read 
“Vom Kirchen-regiment wird gelehrt das niemand ohne or- 
dentlichen Beruf in der Kirchen éffentlich lehren oder predi- 
gen, oder Sacrament reichen soll.” Spalatin also substitutes 
the words “oder auch die” for the single word “oder” just be- 
fore “predigen.” And he also substitutes the words “er sey 
denn zufor dartzu ordentlich beruffen,” for the words “ohne or- 
dentlichen Beruf.”— Vide Zockler iiber Die Augshurgische Con- 
fession, pp. 244, 245. 

These changes are all merely verbal, and do not, even in 
the slightest degree, affect the doctrinal sense of the Article. 


THE HISTORICAL OCCASION OF THE ARTICLE. 


This Article of the Confession occupies upon the subject 
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of the ministry, concerning which it treats, a middle or con- 
servative position. It stands midway between two extreme 
and equally false positions. Like a sharp double-eged sword, 
it cuts relentlessly into the errors of both. 

The one extreme against which it thus stands opposed, 
and which it designedly and clearly condemns, is the Ana- 
baptist or fanatical extreme, so prevalent in the days of the 
Reformation, which denied the very existence of the minis- 
terial office, and which taught that all whom impulse might 
at any time, or in any way or place, move to it, were equally 
entitled to speak and be heard in the Church as religious 
teachers. Believing in what they called “the inward word 
or light,” or “an immediate revelation,” they held that the 
objective or written word was insufficient and ineffectual to 
enlighten, convert and sanctify man, (Schott on Augs. Con., p. 
87); proceeding even so far as to maintain that the Spirit of 
God could not work by meaus of any thing outer or external, 
and did not, in the least, bind Himself thus to work through 
the objective or external, (Vide Plitt?s Einleitung in die Au- 
gustana, vol. 2, p. 172). Thus denying the necessity of the 
written word, as a means of grace, they logically, of course, 
also denied the necessity of a special ministry to preach that 
word. And hence, as we find, they loudly disowned the 
existence of such a thing as the ministerial office. They 
assailed the education of men for the ministry, holding that 
such education was unnecessary, since every true Christian 
was urged on by the Spirit of God, and was possessed of a 
superior inner wisdom. All Christians they asserted, were, 
by the direct revelation of God’s will within them, brought 
into possession of the truth, and were both competent and 
authorized, at will, to proclaim that truth to others. 

Against this fanatical spirit, thus ignoring both the writ- 
ten word and the ministry, as a special office to preach that 
word, Luther, from the beginning, set himself with un- 
flinching and desperate earnestness, both by voice and pen 
assailing and denouncing it. In the year 1525, he issued 
his famous tract, entitled “Die Himmlischen Propheten,” in 
which he utters against it his fiercest invectives. Nor did 
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he rest until, at last, it was suppressed and its power for evil 
broken. Speaking of the Scriptures as the divinely ordained 
instrumentality by which man is brought to a knowledge of 
sin, and afterward also of the saving grace of God through 
Christ, he says: “Im selben Wort kompt der Geist und giebt 
den Glauben, wo und welchem er will. Wer dir eine andre 
Ordnung furschlagt, da zweifel nicht es sei der Teufel,” (De 
Wette, 2, 579). 

And against this same extreme and fanatical spirit, is this 
Fourteenth Article of the Confession directed. Instead 
ignoring the word and sacraments, it recognizes them as the 
sole and only channels or means of grace to man; and in- 
stead of denying the ministerial office, it boldly asserts and 
assumes it, and teaches who, and who only, shall fill it. 

The Article, it may be noted, is negative in its statement. 
It says who shall not perform ministerial acts, 7. e. who shall 
not preach the word, and who shall not administer the sacra- 
ments. But this statement of the doctrine uegatively is 
really the expression of it in the strongest possible positive 
form. It is the emphatic declaration of the fact that there 
is an “Ordo,” a special and sacred ministeri ial office, and that 
into this office no one shall dare to enter unless he be “right- 
ly called” into it. The functions of the office, it declares, 
shall be discharged by those only who are in the office. 

But this Article of the Confession is directed also, on the 
other hand, against another and opposite extreme concerning 
the ministry. Whilst so earnestly maintaining that there is 
an office of the ministry, it yet also, at the same time and 
with equal firmness, maintains that it is on/y an office. This 
Article, therefore, stands in open array against the teachings 
concerning the ministry of the Church of Rome, as well as 
against the fanat*cal Anabaptist spirit prevalent in the days 
of the Reformers. For Rome, as is well known, makes the 
ministry a priesthood, and the ministerial office she arro- 
gantly exalts into a separate and superior ministerial order. 
(Vide “Symbolism,” by J. A. Meehler, D. D., pp. 311-316. 
Also “ Canones et Decreta Dogmatica Concilii Tridentini, De Sa- 
cramento Ordinis.”) Most inconsistently she makes little or 
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nothing of the written word, as a means of grace, but, at the 
sume time, makes much, and almost every thing, indeed, of 
the visible or objective sacraments, which, rightly understood, 
are the visible and objective word. (Vide Book of Concord, 
Apology, p. 265.) She teaches (Plitt’s Einleitung in die Augus- 
tana, vol. 2, p. 366, 367,) that justifying grace is imparted to 
man through the channel or medium of the sacraments. 
The primal source of this grace, she acknowledges, is Jesus 
Christ, who, seated at the right hand of the Father, is essen- 
tially the only Mediator. But this grace He does not impart 
directly and without means. On the contrary He has or- 
dained an “Order” to whom He has granted authority in His 
stead, to administer the sacraments, and who serve as media- 
tors between Him, the Head of the Church, and Christians, 
as members of the same. The bestowal of this authority 
thus to mediate grace from Christ to His people, in and 
through the sacraments, occurs only in what is itself a sacra- 
ment, viz. the sacrament of holy orders, or consecration to 
the priesthood, which can only be administered by a bishop. 
In or through this sacrament of consecration or priestly or- 
dination, the person ordained receives, once for all, divine 
commission and authority to administer the sacraments, and 
through them to impart saving grace to those receiving them. 
And in order that they may always and rightly administer the 
sacraments, there is further in ordination imparted to them 
an indestructible priestly character, (character indelibilis) and 
there is then impressed upon them a distinctive and indelible 
official token or relation. Just as baptism distinguishes the 
baptized from those who are not’baptized, so this character, 
imparted in ordination, divides the priesthood from the laity 
permanently and forever. The priesthood, by ordination, be- 
come a “class” or separate “order.” They are lifted up by it 
above the great mass of other Christians, and placed in a 
range, not of official power merely, but of personal sanctity 
and superiority, far above them. To them only, as a special 
and distinct order, Christ gives the dispensing of sacramental 
grace, so that upon their mediating priestly services all 
Christians, if they wish to be saved, are entirely dependent, 
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and to their authority they must be implicitly subject. 
Especially is all this the case in view of the fact that the 
priest in ordination, as the highest and most sacred preroga- 
tive conferred by that sacrament, receives divine power, in 
the sacrifice of the Mass, to change the bread and the wine 
into the literal or real body and blood of Christ, and then to 
present them to God, as an acceptable offering for Christians, 
and as the highest possible act of worship. This power thus 
to offer the sacrifice of the Mass, the priest could not possess 
nor execute, had he not in ordination received also an‘ espe- 
cial call (vocatio) to execute it. 

The Council of Trent distinctly declares: “If any one saith 
that there is not in the New Testament a visible and external 
priesthood ; or that there is not any power of consecrating 
and offering the true body and blood of Christ, and of for- 
giving and retaining sins; but only an office and bare minis- 
try of preaching the Gospel ; or that those who do not preach 
are not priests at all: let him be anathema.” And again: 
“If any one saith that order or sacred ordination is not truly 
and properly a sacrament instituted by Christ the Lord; or 
that it is a kind of human figment devised by men unskilled 
in ecclesiastical matters; or that it is only a kind of rite for 
choosing ministers of the word of God and of the sacra- 
ments: let him be anathema.” (Schaff’s Creeds of Christen- 
dom, vol. 2, p.191. See, also, “History of the Council of Trent, 
From the French of L. F. Bungener,” pp. 369-372. 

Such is the theory of the Church of Rome, both concern- 
ing the ministry itself and the call to it. The ministry isan 
order, and he only is in this ‘order who has, by episcopal or- 
dination, been placed in it. 

Of this theory our Article XIV. of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion is an emphatic refutation. It gives, upon its very face, 
a marked prominence to the public preaching or teaching of 
God’s word, as the first and principal part of ministerial 
work, and it thus strikes a direct blow at the conception of 
the ministry as a priesthood, called or ordained simply or 
chiefly to offer sacrifices and to mediate between God and 
man. And whilst agreeing with the Church of Rome that 
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no one should publicly in the church preach the word or ad- 
minister the sacraments unless he be rightly called, there is 
yet here, by no means, an admission, as claimed by the Ro- 
mish Church, that those only are thus rightly called whom a 
Romish Bishop, as one of the successors of the Apostles, and 
jure divino, has ordained. On the contrary, the Article, with 
noble silence, assumes the negative of all such arrogant 
claims, and does not stoop even to enter a formal denial. 
Articles V. and XXVIII., however, in spirit at least if not 
in words, do deny it. The spirit also of the entire Confes- 
sion, as also of the whole work of the Reformation, refutes 
it. For the Reformation, in its last analysis, was simply a 
sublime protest against this false and crushing sacerdotalism 
of Rome. The writings of the Reformers, also, and the Con- 
fessions throughout (Apology, VII. Eng. tr., p. 265) abound in 
refutations of this theory that ordination by the hands of a 
Romish Bishop, or by any episcopal hands, as an exclusive, 
divinely-conferred prerogative, alone constitutes a valid and 
true introduction of a man to the office and work of the min- 
istry. Luther says: “Sacerdos in novo testamento non fit, 
sed nascitur, non ordinatur, sed creatur.” (Opp. Jena, 2, p. 
580). And Melanchthon in the Apology (Art. XIV. De Or- 
dine Eeclesiastico) expressly declares, in his exposition of this 
Article, that the Reformers, for the sake of peace, were most 
willing to assist in maintaining the old ecclesiastical regula- 
tions and episcopal government, that is, were willing to con- 
cede to receive ordination from the hands of Romish Bishops, 
provided they were to be recognized as bishops only in the 
New Testament sense of pastor, in which every minister of 
the gospel is a bishop, and provided it was mutually under- 
stood that their exereise of such episcopal functions in ordi- 
nation was not de jure divino, but only de jure humano. The 
Apology reads as follows: “The Fourteenth Article in which 
we say that no one should be permitted to preach, or éo ad- 
minister the sacraments in the Church, except those only who 
are duly called, they accept, provided that we mean by this 
the call of priests, who are ordained or consecrated according 
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to the canons. On this subject we have several times declared 
in this convention, that we are most willing to assist in 
maintaining the old ecclesiastical regulations and episcopal 
government, which is called canonica politia, provided the 
bishops would tolerate our doctrine, and receive our priests. 
But the bishops have hitherto persecuted and murdered our 
ministers contrary to their own laws. Nor have we as yet 
been able to induce them to desist from this tyranny. Our 
opponents are, therefore, to blame that the bishops are not 
obeyed, and we are excused before God and all pious men. 
For since the bishops will not tolerate our divines, unless 
they reject the doctrine which we profess, and which we are 
bound before God to confess and maintain, we cannot recog- 
nize the bishops, and prefer to obey God, knowing that the 
Christian Church is wherever the word of God is correctly 
taught. Let the bishops see to it how they can answer for 
the distraction and devastation of the churches by such tyr- 
anny.” (Book of Concord, Eng. trans., p. 267). The language, 
also, of the Smaleald Articles is very clear upon this point. 
Article X. (De Initiatione, Ordine et Vocatione) says: “If the 
bishops would discharge their office faithfully, and take due 
eare of the Church and the Gospel, they might, for the sake 
of charity and tranquility, not however from necessity, be 
allowed the privilege of ordaining and confirming us and 
our preachers; yet with this condition, that all unchristian 
masking, mummery and jugglery should be removed. But 
since they neither are, nor wish to be, true bishops, but po- 
litical lords and princes, who will neither preach nor teach, 
nor baptize, nor administer the sacrament, nor transact any 
work or office in the Church, but force, persecute and con- 
demn those who are called to this office, the Church must not, 
on their account, remain destitute of ministers.” 

This Article of our Confession, therefore, is, as we before 
remarked, in its very essence, a firm protest not only against 
the unchurehly and destructive extreme which entirely ig- 
nores and disowns the ministerial office, but also against the 
opposite extreme of the Church of Rome which elevates the 
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office into a holy order or sacrament. The Article owes its 
very existence, indeed, in the Confession, to these two equally 
wrong and ruinous conceptions of the ministry which then 
prevailed and which still prevail. Mechler (“Syimbolism,” yp. 
315) speaking of this Fourteenth Article, says it is “an Arti- 
cle which in the Lutheran system is utterly unintelligible, 
and to which, therefore, we can assign no place therein.” 
“It is too,” he adds, “a consequence of the accidental charac- 
ter of this Article that it merely asserts that every teacher is 
to be called in a lawful manner, without at all determining 
in what this lawfulness consists.” But the Article is not un- 
intelligible. It is not accidental. It had, in the minds of 
the framers of the Confession, a specific and clearly defined 
purpose ; and it occupies, in the Confession itself, a designed 
and important place. It was seen to be needed, and hence 
also was inserted. Article V. speaks of the office itself; and 
this Article teaches by whom, and by whom only, the fane- 
tions of the office are to be exercised. That has reference to 
the object and nature of the ministry; this to the call to the 
ministry. That to the work; this to the workmen. And 
hence, also, the Article properly stands in the Confession just 
where it stands. For, the logical order of thought demands, 
not that it should come, as some might have supposed, im- 
mediately following Article V., but exactly where it does 
come—viz. after Article XIIL, on “The Use of the Sacra- 
ments,” and just before Article XV., “Of Church Rites and 
Ordinances.” 


THE SUBSTANTIAL HARMONY OF THIS ARTICLE WITH THE TEACH- 
INGS OF OTHER PROTESTANT CONFESSIONS UPON THE SUBJECT OF 
THE MINISTRY. 

sut, whilst this Article of our Confession is thus utterly, 
in its spirit and scope, opposed to the Romish conception of 
the ministry, as also to the directly opposite or Anabaptist 
conception of it, it is yet pleasant to note that it is, upon 
this whole subject, in entire harmony with all the great his- 
toric Protestant Confessions which, since the days of the 
teformation, have moulded the thought and the faith of 
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Protestant Christendom. All Protestant Creeds recognize 
the ministry as an office, and either assert or imply that no 
one should discharge the special and sacred functions of the 
office unless he be first rightly inducted into the office. Or, 
as Dr. Hodge, (“Systematic Theology,” vol. U1., p. 514,) speak- 
ing upon the question of who should administer the sacra- 
ments, says: “Lutherans and Reformed agree in teaching, 
first, that the efficacy of the sacraments does not depend on 
anything in him who administers them ; and, secondly, that 
as the ministry of the word and sacraments are united in the 
Scriptures, it is a matter of order and propriety that the sa- 
craments should be administered by those only who have 
been duly called and appointed to that service.” 

In entire accord, therefore, with the teachings of this Four- 
teenth Article of our Confession, which we are now consid- 
ering, the language of the Westminster Confession (Confession 
of Faith, chap. xxvii., 4) is: 

“There be only two sacraments ordained by Christ, our 
Lord, in the Gospel. That is to say, baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; neither of which may be dispensed by any but by a 
minister of the word, lawfully ordained.” 

The Thirty-Nine Articles, also, of the Church of England, 
upon this matter of the necessity of a call to the ministry, as, 
indeed, upon almost every other point, simply echo the teach- 
ings of our Augsburg Confession. Article X XIT. declares: 

“Tt is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office 
of publie preaching, or ministering the sacraments in the 
congregation, before he be lawfully called, and sent to exe- 
cute the same. And those we ought to judge lawfully called 
and sent which be chosen and called to this work by men 
who have public authority given unto them in the congrega- 
tion, to call and send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard.” 

The First Helvetic Confession, also, composed by a number 
of Swiss divines, delegated and assembled for the purpose in 
the city of Basle, in the year 1536, and which was the first 
Confession which represented the faith of all the Reformed 
cantons of Switzerland, says : 
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“This office and this service of the ministry shall be en- 
trusted to no one unless he has been first well instructed con- 
cerning the knowledge and will of God, blameless in piety 
and uprightness of life, and been found and recognized by 
the ministers and proper authorities of the- Church to be 
earnest and zealous to advance the glory of the name of 
Christ.” —Creeds of Christendom, vol. 111., p. 221. 

The language also of the Second Helvetic Confession, drawn 
up by Henry Bullinger of Ziirich, Zwingle’s successor, first 
published in Latin in 1566, and which Hagenbach calls “ein 
wahres dogmatisches Meisterstiick,” is equally emphatic upon 
this point of the necessity of a call to the ministry. It says, 
(chapter xviii., sec. 8, De Ministris Ecclesia): 

“No one ought to assume to himself the honor of the gos- 
pel ministry, 7. e. no one should receive it for himself as a 
mere gift of patronage, or by any trick or art, or by his own 
mere will. Ministers of the Church may be called and cho- 
sen ina lawful ecclesiastical election; 7. e. they may be sol- 
emnly elected by the Church, or by those deputed by the 
Chureh for this purpose, in a proper and regular manner, 
without disorder, discord or contention. And those who are 
elected shall be ordained by the presbyters (senioribus), with 
a public charge or address, and with the laying on of hands. 
Hence we here condemn all those who run of their own ac- 
cord, when they have neither been elected, sent, nor ordained. 
(Jer. 23 : 32). We condemn a ministry which is unqualified, 
and not instructed nor possessed of the gifts necessary for 
the pastoral office.” —Creed’s of Christendom, vol. I11., p. 280). 

In the French Confession of Faith, also, prepared princi- 
pally by Calvin, revised and approved by a Synod of Paris, 
in 1559, and adopted by the Synod of La Rochelle in 1517, 
there is this language upon the point before us: 

“We believe that no person should undertake to govern 
the Church upon his own authority, but that this should be 
derived from elections, as far as it is possible, and as God 
will permit. And we make this exception especially because 
sometimes, and even in our own days, when the state of the 
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Church has been interrupted, it has been necessary for God 
to raise men in an extraordinary manner to restore the 
Church which was in ruin and desolation. But, notwith- 
standing, we believe that this rule must always be binding: 
that all pastors, overseers and deacons should have evidence 
of being called to their office.”—Schaff’s Creeds of Christen- 
dom, vol. IIL, p. 377. 

And the same is taught, also, in all the other principal Con- 
fessions dating back to the Reformation period; e.g. in the 
First Scotch Confession (1560), in the Belgie Confession (1561), 
in the Irish Articles of Religion (1615), and in the Savoy 
Declaration (1658), as also in other Confessions of minor his- 
torical importance. 

Hence, né matter how widely our different Protestant Con- 
fessions differ upon other points, and no matter how much 
each one of our various Protestant branches may in this day 
of laxity, both in doctrine and practice, disregard and vio- 
late its own Confession, it nevertheless is a fact that in this 
one point of the necessity of a regular call before assuming 
to exercise the office of the gospel ministry, they do all the- 
oretically and with hearty unanimity agree, and do all with 
one accord hold and teach, in the words of this Fourteenth 
Article of our own Confession: “De ordine Ecclesiastico do- 
cent, quod nemo debeat in Ecclesia publice docere aut Sacra- 
menta administrare, nisi rite vocatus.” 


THE HARMONY OF THIS ARTICLE WITH THE TEACHINGS OF GOD'S 
WORD. 

But a question of greater importance concerning this Ar- 
ticle of our Confession is, not whether it accords with the 
teachings of other Confessions, for they and it may possibly 
both, as uninspired and merely human productions, be wrong, 
but whether it accords with the teachings of the word of 
God. That alone is infallible. All Confessions are right in 
so far—and only in so far—as they agree with it and teach 
what it teaches. “To the law and to the testimony: if they 
speak not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.” (Isaiah 8: 20). But, concerning the teach- 
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ings of the Sacred Scriptures upon the point under consider- 
ation, there can be no possible room for doubt. They are 
most explicit in declaring, both by example and precept, both 
by assertion and inference, that only he who has first been 
rightly called and inducted to the oftice of the ministry can, 
or dare with safety, assume the discharge of its functions. 
This is so repeatedly and specifically declared that it would be 
comparatively easy to fill pages with citations of passages, in 
the way of evidence; and a vastly harder task would be to 
quote even One instance where with divine approbation and 
blessing, men publicly proclaimed God’s word or adminis- 
tered His ordinances unless they were first called and com- 
missioned so to do. “For God is not the author of confu- 
sion, but of peace, as in all churches of the saints.” (1 Cor. 
14: 33). 

Moses did not of his own accord assume the office of law- 
giver and leader of the people of Israel, but God called him 
to it when he spake to him out of the burning bush in the 
wilderness. (Ex. 3: 10-18). Aaron entered the office of 
priest only when once he had received from the Lord, by the 
hands of Moses, his commission to enter upon it. “And the 
Lord said to Aaron, ‘Go into the wilderness to meet Moses.’ 
And he went, and met him in the mount of God, and kissed 
him. And Moses told Aaron all the words of the Lord who 
had sent him, and all the signs which He had commanded 
him.” (Ex. 4: 27-28). The Levitical Priesthood, also, was 
not a merely assumed human undertaking; but the tribe of 
Levi was separated by God Himself from all the other tribes, 
and, by special and solemn services of consecration, were de- 
voted to their sacred duties. (Num. 3: 5-13). The prophets, 
also, who were true prophets of God, were called and sent 
forth upon their prophetic mission, with clear and undenia- 
ble credentials. Some, it is true, at various times, assumed to 
prophesy in God’s name, just as some do now, whom God 
did not send, and upon whom He denounces His severe dis- 
pleasure. “I have not sent them, saith the Lord, yet they 
prophesy a lie in my name; that I might drive you out, and 
that ye might perish; ye, and the prophets that prophesy 
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unto you.” (Jer. 27:15). But God’s true prophets were all 
called to prophesy. God called, inspired, commissioned them. 
They ran because He sent them. Their message was the 
“burden of the Lord” to the people. And the people recog- 
nized them as thus being God’s prophets—men filling a spe- 
cial office—and consecrated, with authority, to a separate and 
holy work. Thus was Samuel, the head of the prophetic 
college, directly called. “The Lord called Samuel and he 
answered ‘Here am I.’” (1 Sam. 3:4). The “vision” which 
Isaiah saw and uttered, were visions which God revealed to 
him, and bade him make known. (Isaiah 1:1). Jeremiah’s 
commission predates even his birth: “Then the word of the 
Lord came unto me, saying, ‘Before I formed thee in the 
belly, I knew thee; and before thou camest forth out of the 
womb, I sanctified thee, and ordained thee a prophet unto 
the nations.’” (Jer. 1: 4-5). . The same is true, also, of all 
the prophets: they did not prophesy until they were called 
and moved by God to doso. And not only did God thas, 
under the old dispensation, throw a sanctity around the 
priestly and prophetic offices by specially calling and endow- 
ing men to fill them, but He declared this sanctity in a yet 
more impressive manner, namely by the sudden and fearful 
displays of His displeasure with which He, on several occa- 
sions at least, visited those who, without being called and 
separated to the work, irreverently assumed the functions of 
these offices. “Thou shalt appoint Aaron and his sons,” said 
God to Moses, “and they shall wait on their priest’s office ; 
and the stranger that cometh nigh shall be put to death.” 
(Num. 3: 10). When Miriam and Aaron murmured against 
Moses, and said, “Hath the Lord spoken only by Moses? 
hath He not spoken also by us?” the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against them, and when “the cloud departed from 
off the Tabernacle, behold Miriam was leprous white as 
snow.” (Num. 12; 1-10). The case, also, of King Uzziah is 
a striking one in proof of God’s displeasure against those who 
dare to intrude themselves, uncalled, into the priestly or min- 
isterial office. (2 Chron. 26: 16-21). Very signally, also, 
did God display His displeasure against all unbidden or un- 
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ealled assumption of official and sacred duties, in the case of 
Uzzah, when the Ark was brought by David from Kirjath- 
jearim to Jerusalem. (2 Sam. 6: 3-7). And similarly did 
He also show His anger against all such irreverent presump- 
tion when Jeroboam the son of Nebat, the wicked king who 
made Israel to sin, once stood by the Altar to burn incense. 
When the prophet denounced him for it, and he stretched 
out his hand to seize and punish the prophet, “his hand 
whieh he put forth against him, dried up so that he could 
not pull it in again to him.” (1 Kings 12: 1-4). 

Examples, in proof of the position that only those who are 
rightly ealled should perform ministerial acts, abound also in 
the New Testament. The harbinger of the Messiah, John 
the Baptist, was “filled with the Holy Ghost even from his 
mother’s womb,” to go before the coming Redeemer in the 
spirit and power of Elijah, to turu the hearts of the fathers 
to the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just ; to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” (Luke 
1: 15-17). The Seventy had their commission directly from 
the Master, and were sent by Him, “two and two, into every 
city and place whither He himself would come.” (Luke 
10:1). So especially were the Twelve called and ordained 
to their special office. “And He called unto Him the Twelve 
and began to send them forth by two and two.” (Mark 6: 7). 
“Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained 
you that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that your 
fruit should remain.” (John 15:16). And so when Judas, 
one of these twelve, by transgression fell, his place, whether 
properly or not, was filled by the election of Matthias to the 
apostleship, thus showing at least that the Church of Jerusa- 
lem believed a “call” to the office neeessary before assuming 
the duties of the office. St. Paul’s call was a direct and mir- 
aculous one. The apostle Paul writing to Timothy, exhorts 
him “not to neglect the gift which was in him, which was 
given him by prophecy, and the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery,” (1 Tim. 4: 14,) and, himself thus a called 
and ordained minister, he bids him ordain others to the same 
office, saying, “and the things that thou hast heard of me 
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among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful 
men who shall be able to teach others also.” (2 Tim. 2: 2). 
And the same exhortation he addresses, also, to Titus, say- 
ing, “for this cause left I thee in Crete that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in 
every city as I had appointed thee.” (Tit. 1:5). The apos- 
tle, also, bids Timothy “lay hands suddenly on no man,” i. e. { 
not in too much haste to ordain any one to the work of the 
ministry, lest one not rightly or truly called would thus be 
inducted by him into the sacred office, who would do much 
harm, and Timothy himself would thus become partaker of 
his sins. (Tim. 5: 22). Paul and Barnabas, also, in their 
missionary journey, not only confirmed the souls of the dis- 
ciples, and exhorted them to continue in the faith, but they 
also, we read, “ordained them elders in every church,” (Acts 
14 : 23,) 7. e. set apart by ordination certain chosen and qual- 
ified men as pastors of the churches. And, as the highest 
possible proof of the point under consideration, let us never 
forget that even our Saviour, although divine and possessed 
of an anointing for His official work from all eternity, yet 
did not enter upon it, or assume the public discharge of its 
functions, until He was first, by Baptism and the descent 
upon Him of the Holy Spirit, solemnly and visibly set apart 
to it and inaugurated into His messianic or ministerial office. 
(Matt. 3 : 13-17). 

The Seriptures, however, teach this truth of the necessity 
of a call to the ministry by many specific precepts and infer- 
ences also. The Saviour, e¢. g., in many of His parables, 
where the servants (ministers) are represented as being em- 
ployed, directed, and rewarded by God as the Great House- 
holder and the Lord of the Vineyard, thus teaches it. (See 
Dr. Diehl’s Essay, Lutheran Diet, vol. 1, p. 266). The same is 
implied, also, in His exhortation to His followers to pray that 
men may be raised up, qualified and sent forth to labor in 
the Church as ministers: “Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of 
the harvest that He will send forth laborers into His har- 
vest.” (Matt. 9:38). Above all the Saviour’s commission 
to the Apostles, and to the ministry of all ages, teaches it. 
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“All power,” He declares, “is given unto Me in heaven and 
in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.” (Matt. 28 : 18-20). And thesame 
is also repeatedly declared in the writings of the Apostles 
“God hath set some in the Church, first apostles, secondarily 
prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of 
healing, helps, governments, diversities of tongues. Are all 
apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers? are all workers 
of miracles? have all the gifts of healing? do all speak with 
tongues? do all interpret?” (1 Cor. 12: 28-30). “God hath 
given to us the ministry of reconciliation.” (2 Cor. 5: 18). 
* Let a man so account of us as the ministers of Christ and 
stewards of the mysteries of God.” (1 Cor. 4:11). And 
James (3: 1) exhorts: “My brethren, be not many masters 
or teachers, (6:6a@oaAo1), knowing that we shall receive the 
greater condemnation ;” i. e. let not many aspire to be reli- 
gious teachers or guides to the Church, for not many are 
qualified or called to be, and only those who are qualified 
and called should be. Or, as Luther renders it: “Lieben 
briider, unterwinde sich nicht yedermann Lehrer zu sein; 
und wisset das wir desto mehr Urtheil empfangen werden.” 

Beyond all possibility, then, in view of the passages which 
have now been cited, of honest doubt or refutation, it stands 
proven from the word of God that there is such a thing as a 
“Call to the Ministry,” and that as this Article of our Confes- 
sion teaches, “no man should publicly in the church, teach 
or administer the sacraments except he be rightly called,” i. e. 
really has this right or regular call. Or,as St. Paul expresses 
it: “No man taketh” (7. e., ought to take) “this honor unto 
himself but he that is called of God, as was Aaron,” (Heb. 
5 : 4). 
HARMONY OF THE ARTICLE WITH THE VIEWS OF LUTHER AND OF 

THE GREAT LUTHERAN DOGMATICIANS. 

The views of Luther and of the great Lutheran dogmati- 
cians are, of course, all in entire accord with the teachings of 
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this Article of our Confession which we are now considering. 
With one voice all assert the necessity of a “rite vocatus” be- 
fore assuming the discharge of ministerial acts or duties. 
Luther, it is true, was charged by the Romanists with virtu- 
ally, by his teachings, abrogating the ministerial office, and 
with breaking down all distinction between the ministry and 
the laity. But no charge ever preferred against the great 
Reformer was more utterly false and groundless. 

Luther held that all Christians, in baptism, become priests, 
and are endowed with all the spiritual rights and duties of 
priests. But he made a distinction, for the sake of order, 
and in simple justice on the part of one toward others, be- 
tween the possession of priestly rights and duties and the 
exercise of those rights and duties. The exercise of these 
priestly functions, he held, was a limited one by virtue of 
the fact that every Christian is a member of a communion, 
the Chureb. If every one, according to his own pleasure, 
where and whenever it may please him, should assume to 
perform his priestly duties, he would, by so doing, interfere 
with the rights of his fellow Christians, and would thereby 
bring about an injurious or destructive confusion in the 
Church. All individual Christians cannot, in the same man- 
ner, and at the same time, exercise the functions of their 
Christian priesthood toward others. This is simply impos- 
sible. And under ordinary or normal circumstances, where 
there is a church, it is also entirely unnecessary. The 
church or congregation, as an organic unit or whole, Luther 
held, is hound to preach the word of God, but she can, of 
course, do this only through individual persons whom she has 
thereto authorized and commissioned. These individual per- 
sons whom she thus authorizes and commissions, speak in 
her name and in her stead. She, the Church, speaks by the 
mouth of these individual persons who are her instruments. 
She, however, is really the person speaking. 

Thus is there, according to this view, in the Church, and 
grounded in her very being, a church-office, viz. the office of 
the ministry. She cannot live without it. Where the 
Church is, there is, also, this office, and there also will its 
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functions be exercised. And each Christian in the exercise 
of the functions of the ministerial office, by those appointed 
by the Church thereto, sees the fulfilment of the command 
which makes the preaching of the gospel the duty of the en- 
tire Christian communion, as also his own individual duty. 
And thus, also, in the very nature of things, are there limits 
set to each Christian in the exercise of his priestly rights and 
duties beyond which, as one in a body where all have equal 
rights and duties, he neither need nor dare justly go. 
Luther’s words, in thus teaching that the ministerial office 
grounds itself in an obligation resting upon the Church as a 
whole, have been interpreted as if he rested the existence of 
the ministerial office wholly upon a voluntary contract, en- 
tered into between a certain number of Christians who, by 
mutual consent, conferred upon one of their number that 
which was the duty of each of them. This has been declared 
too slender a foundation upon which to rest the office, imper- 
iling the very existence of the same. But, in supposing this 
to have been Luther’s view of the office of the ministry, in- 
justice is perhaps done him. Luther did, indeed, teach that 
in the official discharge of the duties of the ministry by 
those elected or ordained to the office, every Christian could 
and should see a discharge of his own duties, as one of the 
universal priesthood, and that he should recognize himself as 
having conferred upon the one officiating the exercise of his 
duty as far as it is a public or congregational duty. But in 
thus teaching, Luther by no means held that in this lay the root 
or origin of the office, as though it were created by or sprung 
merely from some such contract made by men. On the con- 
trary, he clearly recognized the root of the office as one 
planted by God Himself. He knew that as the Church is be- 
fore the individual Christian, so also is the office of the min- 
istry, or all official action, before the action of the individual. 
He repeatedly asserts that the Church cannot be without the 
office; and it is not left to the option of individual Chris- 
tians, be their number ever so great, whether or not there 
shall be an office. By their agreement they do not create the 
office, but they simply fill the office, already existing, with a 
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man of their choice. They simply make an office-bearer. 
The consecration by the bishop, Luther wrote to the German 
nobility, is nothing else than as if he, instead of and in the 
name of the whole assembly, took one of the number, all 
having inherently equal power or rights, and set him apart 
to exercise this power or right for the rest. Or, it is as if ten 
brothers, princes, equal heirs, should choose one of their num- 
ber to administer the inheritance for them. The royal or 
princely right is there, and belongs to all; the administration 
of the same is, however, conferred upon one. The same is 
true of the office of the ministry and the election or appoint- 
ment of men to fill the same. The office exists. It exists in 
the Church, in which, as equal spiritual priests, all Chris- 
tians have equal priestly rights and duties, and some of 
whom the Church thus, out of her own number, chooses and 
sets apart to discharge for the rest the public priestly func- 
tions devolving inherently upon each and all. Hence, since 
the office is a permanent one in the Church, there remains no 
occasion for each individual Christian to exercise his priest- 
hood in public teaching; nay, simply because there is such 
an office, and that office is filled by men whom the Church 
has specially appointed to the office, it becomes the duty of 
all not thus appointed to be silent and not assume thus to 
teach. From the very beginning of his work, Luther insist- 
ed upon it that only those thus called to the office of the 
ministry should discharge the duties of that office. He dis- 
tinguished sharply between the right and the exercise of the 
right. All Christians, he taught, are priests, but all are not 
pastors. (Vide Plitt’s Kinleitung in die Augustana, vol. 2, pp. 
370-72). “Either show,” he indignantly writes to those as- 
suming to teach without a call, “either show your call and 
command to preach, or keep silence and presume not to 
preach. For here an office is in question, yea an office of 
preaching. But an office no one can have without a com- 
mand and call.” (Erlangen Ed., 31, 218). Again: “There 
must be bishops, pastors, or teachers, who publicly and spe- 
cially administer the four things mentioned above, on account 
and in the name of the Church, but by the appointment of 
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Christ, as St. Paul says, Eph. 4: 11. For the multitude can- 
not do this, but must commit it, or have it committed, to an 
individual. What would the consequence otherwise be, if 
each would speak and officiate, and none would give way to 
the other? It must be committed to one alone, and he alone 
must be permitted to preach. The rest must all hold their 
peace and consent to it.” (Erlangen Edition 25, 364). And 
very emphatically does he repel the slanders of his enemies 
upon this point, in writing to Emser in 1521: “Thou sayest 
falsely that I make bishops, priests and pastors of all laymen, 
and teach that they may officiate without a call; and, holy 
as thou art, concealest the fact that I also write that no one 
should presume to administer the office without being called 
except in extreme necessity.” (Hrlangen Edition 27, 255. 
See, also, 39, 215-216). 

No one, therefore, held more clearly and tenaciously to the 
necessity of a call to the ministry, before assuming the du- 
ties of the ministry, than Luther. If necessary, passage 
upon passage could be quoted in proof. (Vide Dr. Walther’s 
“Kirche und Amt,” pp. 174-187, also, Prof. M. Loy, “The 
Ministry,” pp. 74-106). 

Equally clear and emphatic in their utterances upon this 
point are all the leading dogmaticians of our Church since 
Luther’s day. With unbroken unanimity they insist upon 
what our Article calls the “rite vocatus.” 

Thus Cuemnitz declares : 

“All Christians are indeed priests (1 Pet. 2., Rev. 1), because 
they offer spiritual sacrifices to God. Each one also at his 
own home both can and should teach the word of God, (Deut. 
6: 7,1 Cor. 14). Nevertheless it is not every Christian who 
should take upon himself the public ministry of the word 
and sacraments. For not all are apostles, not all are teachers, 
(1 Cor. 12: 29) but those only who by aspecial and legitimate 
call from God, (sed qui peculiari et legitima vocatione a Deo ad 
hoc ministerium segregati sunt) are set apart to this ministry.” 
(Exam. Cone. Trid. IL. de s. ord. ¢. 1). 

And again: 

“It is certain from the word of God that in the Church no 
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one ought to be heard who has not been lawfully called. For 
Paul distinctly says, (Rom. 10: 15) that they cannot preach, 
t. e. by right, even though they may actually attempt it, 
who have not been sent. And in (Jer. 23: 21) God com- 
plains: ‘I have not sent these prophets, yet they ran.’ In- 
deed the churches ought not and cannot with any profit, 
hear those who have not testimonies of a lawful call.” (De 
Ecclesia. 3, 119) ‘ 

GERHARD says: 

“We must distinguish between the general command and 
vocation, (distinguendum enim inter generale mandatum et voca- 
tionem) which al! the pious receive when they are made Chris- 
tians, * * * and the special vocation or call, (et inter 
specialem vocationem) by which the administration of the 
word and sacraments, ‘n the public assembly of the Church, is, 
by the Church’s public consent, entrusted to certain suita- 
ble persons, which vocation is not common to all Christians, 
as appears from 1 Cor.12: 29; Eph. 4:11; James 3: 7.” 
(Loci. Theologici, De Ministerio Ecclesiastico, Sec. 67). 

QUENSTEDT says : 

“When, in the Church properly established through the 
word, the regular or appointed ministers of the Church 
rightly discharge the duties of their office, it is permitted no 
one to enter the office of teaching without a legitimate call, 
but it is in every way necessary that each one be legitimately 
called and chosen, even a special calling is necessary in order 
to enter (rightly) the office of the ministry, so that, without 
it, it is permitted no one to teach publicly in the Church, and 
to administer the sacraments. Augs. Conf. Art. XIV., etc. 
( Vide Quenstedt’s Theologia Didactico Polemica, Pars Quarta, 
Caput xii., Sectio ii. p. 397). 

CARPZOV says: 

“Access to the office of public instruction is granted to no 
one unless he has in due form been first called.” 

Hunntvs says: 

“No one who desires to be a minister of God ought to push 
himself into the office, but ought to be properly ordained for 
this purpese.” (Epitome Credendorum, Eng. trans.,; p. 240). 
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HoLLaztus, in answer to the question, “Quid est Minister- 
ium Ecclesiasticum 2?” says: 

“Ministerium Ecclesiasticum est officium sacrum et publi- 
cum divinitus institutum, et certis atque idoneis hominibus 
per legitimam vocationem commendatum, ut peculiari potes- 
tate instructi verbum Dei doceant, Sacramenta administrent, 
et disciplinam Ecclesiasticam conservent ad gloriam Dei, 
hominum que salutem promovendam.” (Vide Hollaz., Exa- 
men, de Min. Eccl. Pars iv., Cap. 2, p. 859). 

Thus, with one consent, do our great Lutheran theologians 
enforce this doctrine of the necessity of a call to the minis- 
try, and thus do all repeat and emphasize the truth taught in 
our Article, viz., “that no man should publiely in the Church 
teach, or administer the Sacraments, except he be rightly 
called, or without a regular call.” 

And yet this discharge of ministerial duties is not, always 
and absolutely, to be limited only to those who, by a right 
eall, have been placed in the ministerial office. The rule has 
its exception. Under certain special circumstances any 
Christian, even though he be not a minister, may and should 
exercise at least some of the functions of the ministry. 
From Luther down through the entire line of our Lutheran 
dogmaticians, it has by all been freely admitted and taught 
that, in all cases of absolute necessity, any Christian layman, 
and even any Christian woman, may preach the word, ad- 
minister baptism, and pronounce absolution. This exception, 
like the rule itself, although, of course, for a very different 
reason, springs from the spiritual priesthood of each Chris- 
tian. In the former case, or in the observance of the rule, as 
expressed in Article XIV. of our Confession, there is on the 
part of each individual Christian a withholding of the exer- 
cise of his priestly rights, out of regard to the equal priestly 
rights of his fellow Christians; and in the latter case, 7. e. 
when in case of necessity, although not in the office of the 
ministry, he performs ministerial duties, he simply resumes 
the exercise of his rights, and he discharges those duties on 
the strength of his commission as one of the universal 
priesthood of believers. 
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And hence the Appendix to the Smalcald Articles says: “In 
case of necessity, a mere layman may absolve another, and 
become his pastor; as St. Augustine relates that two Chris- 
tians were in a ship together,.the one baptized the other, and 
afterward was absolved by him.” (Book of Concord, Eng. 
trans., p. 568). 

LUTHER says : 

“Tf a number of pious laymen were taken prisoners, and 
placed in a wilderness, without a priest consecrated by a 
bishop, and these agreed among themselves to elect one of 
their number, whether married or not, and commit to him 
the office of baptizing, administering the Eucharist, absolv- 
ing and preaching, he would undoubtedly be a priest, as 
much so as if all bishops and popes had ordained him. 
Hence it is that, in case of necessity, every one can baptize 
and absolve, which would not be possible, if we were not all 
priests.” (Luther’s Works, Erlangen Edition, 21, 282). 

GeruarD, L. T., (De Min. Eec., § 74): 

“In a case of extreme necessity, when a man must either 

. depart without baptism, or baptism must be administered by 
a private person, it is better that baptism be administered by 
a private person, than that the man should depart without 
baptism ; nevertheless the administration of baptism ordi- 
narily belongs to the ministers of the Church.” 

Houiazius, (Hxramen Theologicum De Min. Eec., q. viii., 
obs. 2): 

“Tn the collecting and establishing of a Church, where there 
are not those present who, having been ordinarily called, may 
teach, nor any at hand to give a call, in this extreme case of 
necessity, where the glory of God and the salvation of our 
neighbors are alone to be regarded, we willingly grant that 
any Christian is bound to instil the catechetical milk of 
righteousness to those unskilled in speech.” 

Ib., (De Baptismo, q. iv.): 

“Extraordinarily and in case of necessity, any pious Chris- 
tian, whether male or female, acquainted with sacred rites, 
can administer baptism.” 

Ib., (De Eucharista, q. iv.): 
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“Not even in case of necessity, is the administration of the 
Holy Supper to be committed to a layman or private Chris- 
tian; because there is a distinction in this respect between 
Baptism, which is a sacrament of initiation, and the Eucha- 
rist, which is a sacrament of confirmation. Concerning the 
necessity of Baptism Christ bears witness, (John 3:5). But 
the use of the Holy Supper has not been made of equal 
necessity; and therefore when there can be no recourse to the 
ordinary ministry, then the remark of Augustine is in place: 
‘Believe and thou hast eaten.’ ” 

Thus in case of necessity, as Luther and all our theolo- 
gians admit, may those nof in the ministerial office, or those 
not having what our Article designates the “rite vocatus,” 
perform ministerial acts. But let it be clearly observed that, 
where this is allowed, there must be a real and absolute 
necessity. In all other cases it is irregular and wrong for a 
layman to usurp the functions of the ministry. Where a 
minister is present, or where the presence and services of a 
minister could in any way be secured, there it is the minister 
alone who can rightly preach the word or administer the 
sacraments, and for a layman, there and under such circum- 
stances, to attempt these duties is unwarranted presumption. 
Our great Luther in all that he wrote upon the priestly rights 
and duties of laymen, was nevertheless always most careful 
to guard jealously the distinctive prerogatives of the minis- 
terial office, and he always strenuously asserted that there 
must be an actual and extreme necessity in order to justify a 
layman in publicly teaching in the Church or administering 
the sacraments. This belonged, not to the spiritual priest- 
hood, but to the pastoral office. And only by those in the 
office, save in case of extreme necessity, shall these duties be 
discharged. “In einer Gemeinde,” he writes, “da Jedem das 
recht frei ist, soll sich deselbigen niemand annehmen ohne 
der ganzen Gemeinde Willen und Erwiihlung; aber in der 
Noth brauche sich deselbigen wer da will.” (W. x. 1858). 
Again: “Niemand soll selbst sich des unberufen unterwinden 
es wiire denn die dusserste Noth.” (Walch, xviii., 1597). And 
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again, upon the supposition that the Christian is where there 
is no Church and no ordained ministry, and where all around 
him are perishing in sin, he writes: “In solchem Falle sieht 
ein Christ aus briiderlicher Liebe die Noth der armen ver- 
dorbenen Seelen an, und wartet nicht ob ihm Befehle oder 
Brief von Fiirsten oder Bischifen gegeben werde, den Noth 
bricht alle Gesetze und hat kein Gesetz.” (Walch, x. 1801-3). 

Laymen being thus justified, in Luther’s judgment, in the 
exercise of the functions of the office of the ministry, only 
in case of the most strenuous necessity, our whole modern 
system of lay evangelism or lay preaching finds no counte- 
nance whatever in his teachings; and, were he now living, 
above that of all others would his voice, in thunder tones, be 
raised against it, condemning it as unscriptural in principle 
and unprofitable and injurious in practice. Would it not be 
well, merely for the sake of consistency if for no other and 
higher reason, if those bearing the Lutheran name and boast- 
ing at times so loudly of their Lutheran relationship, were 
also to know more of Luther’s sound and conservative views 
upon this whole subject and adhere more to his wise and ju- 
dicious example with regard to it. 


THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OR FACTORS OF THE “RITE VOCATUS” 
AS REQUIRED BY THIS ARTICLE. 


But what, let us now ask, is this “call to the ministry,” 
or this “rite vocatus,” which is thus demanded by our Arti- 
cle? What are its constituent elements? In what does it es- 
sentially consist ? 

1. This right call to the ministerial office consists, first of all, 
in the possession of the needed ministerial gifts and qualifica- 
tions. 

We may assume, as an a priori truth, that God calls no one 
into the office of the ministry whom He has not beforehand 
qualified for that office. Having revealed in His word what 
gifts and qualifications a true bishop or pastor must possess, 
He would, in the very nature of the case, call those only who 
possess the gifts and qualifications thus required. Besides, 
the ministry being pre-eminently a peculiar and special work, 
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in its very nature unlike all other vocations, and hence re- 
quiring special and peculiar gifts and endowments, fitting a 
man for it, and necessary in order to render him happy and 
successful in it, we must take it for granted that God, by the 
Holy Spirit, calls no one to this special work without also con- 
ferring upon him the gifts and qualifications necessary for it. 
The very fact, therefore, that an individual is possessed of 
the special gifts and characteristics, designated in the Sacred 
Scriptures as qualifications for the ministerial office, is at 
once, in itself, an indication that possibly God wills him to 
enter that office. The conferring of the gifts is, in part at 
least, the “call.” It is a divine revelation of the divine will 
concerning him ; an intimation to him from heaven of what 
his life mission should be; a true voice of God calling to 
him, out of the very depths of his being, saying: “This is the 
way which I have marked out for thee—walk thou in it.” 
Thus, indeed, God, in part at least, indicates to every man his 
providential mission in life. The purpose of God with re- 
gard toevery human being is that he should glorify Him and 
enjoy Him forever. And hence, in the natural or constitu- 
tional endowments already of each one, and in the providen- 
tial orderings and spiritual experiences of his life afterward, 
God fits one human being thus to serve and glorify Him in 
one position or sphere of life,and another in a different posi- 
tion or sphere. And this providential designation of a man 
to a particular class of duties, or to some special employment 
or mode of life, is, on this very account, even in popular lan- 
guage, spoken of as his “calling.” What a man is clearly 
and evidently fitted for, that, also, men say, he is called to; 
and what he has no qualification or endowment for, that, they 
say, he is not called to. And so emphatic is our intuitive 
recognition of this truth that God designates men to their 
work in life, by the very talents He confers upon them or 
withholds from them, that when a man succeeds in what 
ever he undertakes, men instinctively say : “he has found his 
calling ;” or, if he fails, they say: “he has mistaken his call- 
ing.” In either case there is the clear recognition of this in- 
visible, yet most positive, thing designated the man’s “call- 
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ing;” i.e. the will of God framing the man’s being and 
fitting him for some certain and especial sphere or mission 
in life, and the man either reading that will, and falling in 
obediently with it, and, by doing so, making life a success, or 
not reading it, and perpetually going counter to it, and, in 
consequence, making a failure of life. 

Especially, or in the highest and fullest possible sense, is 
all this true with regard to a man’s calling of God into the 
office of the ministry. By the gifts God confers upon him, 
by the titness for the work which in any way He bestows 
upon him, God calls him to the work, and makes it his duty 
to assume and discharge it. In that striking and beautiful 
simile which the apostle uses in his epistle to the Romans, 
he likens the Church to the complex human body, in which 
the members not only differ from one another, while each is 
essential to the whole, but the oftice and functions of each, 
also, are determined by their individual fitness for their re- 
spective offices and functions. “Having then,” is his lan- 
guage, “gifts differing according to the grace that is given to 
us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the pro- 
portion of faith ; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering; 
or he that teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on 
exhortation.” (Rom. 12: 6-7). And, in his letter to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. 12: 4) he expressly refers these personal 
gifts to the Holy Ghost as their author, and declares their 
express object or design to be to qualify those who are so 
gifted for their personal and respective duties. “Now, there 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are 
ditferences of administrations, but the same Lord. And 
there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God 
which worketh all in all. But the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man, to profit withal. For to one is 
given by the Spirit, the word of wisdom; to another the 
word of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another faith by 
the same Spirit; to another the gifts of healing by the same 
Spirit; to another, the working of miracles; to another, 
prophecy ; to another discerning of spirits; to another, di- 
vers kinds of tongues; to another, the interpretation of 
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tongues; but all these worketh that one and the self-same 
Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He will.” 

As regards the office of the ministry, therefore, and as _re- 
gards indeed all other offices and duties in the Church, these 
two points, from the word of God, are clear—viz. that the 
endowments or qualifications which men may possess for 
these respective offices, are the gifts to them of God, and 
that they express, both to their possessor and to others in the 
Church around him, that the will of God is that he upon 
whom He has thus bestowed such gifts should exercise them 
also in the especial office or duty for which he is thus espe- 
cially fitted. Or, in other words, the divine endowment of a 
man for the ministerial office, constitutes essentially the di- 
vine “call,” also, to that office; and the will of God that a 
man should be in the office is expressed by the peculiar fit- 
ness which He gives him for it. 

What these especial gifts and endowments, thus qualifying 
a man for the office of the ministry, and thus making it his 
duty to enter it and labor for God’s glory in it, are, the word 
of God, as also the experience of the Church, clearly reveal. 
They divide themselves into three classes, viz. suitable nat- 
ural endowments both of body and of mind, suitable train- 
ing and education or discipline and development of these 
natural endowments, and then, as the crown. of all, suitable 
spiritual qualifications, or the possession, in an eminent de- 
gree, of the fruit and unction of the Holy Spirit, sanctifying 
and consecrating both the natural endowments and the edu- 
cational acquirements to the single and supreme object of 
glorifying God. The first, therefore, is the bestowal of God 
in creation, the second in providence, and the third in grace; 
each His gift, and each necessary to fit a man for the office. 
The “call” implies and includes them all. 

There must, first, be the necessary natural endowments both of body 
and of mind. There must be proper bodily qualification. It is 
extremely doubtful whether God calls a man with a defective 
or unhealthy body into the office of the ministry. Under the 
Old Testament no man who was maimed or blemished in any of 
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his bodily members was allowed to enter the priest’s office. 
“Speak unto Aaron saying, Whosoever he be of thy seed in 
their generation that hath any blemish, let him not approach 
to ofter the bread of his God. For whatsoever man he be 
that hath a blemish, he shall not approach: a blind man, or 
a lame, or he that hath a flat nose, or anything superfluous, 
or a man that is broken-footed, or broken-handed, or crooked- 
backed, or a dwarf, or that bath a blemish in his eye, or be 
scurvy or scabbed ; no man that hath a blemish of the seed 
of Aaron the Priest shall come nigh to offer the ofterings of 
the Lord made by fire; he hath a blemish ; he shall not come 
uigh to offer the bread of his God.” (Lev. 21: 17-21). Of 
course I do not here forget that this requirement of bodily 
perfection existed in the office of the priesthood, and under 
the Old Dispensation, which was largely typical, and that 
the office concerning whose “call” we are speaking, is the 
oftice of the ministry under the New or Gospel Dispensation. 
And yet L also remember that in each of these Old Testament 
requirements we have an expression, not simply of the divine 
will concerning the special thing to which the requirement 
applies, but an expression also of that will concerning the 
general subject or object with which that special requirement 
stands related or connected. The thing specific under the 
Old Dispensation was the order of the priesthood, and the 
thing specific under the New Dispensation is the office of the 
ministry, but in both the thing general is public divine wor- 
ship, and who shall be the official ministers or functionaries 
of that worship. A physical disqualification under the one 
dispensation, therefore, would, it seems to me, be equally a 
disqualification under the other dispensation. 

But, apart from what the word of God may thus teach 
upon this subject, the duties and demands of the ministerial 
oftice are such that the successful and uninterrupted prosecu- 
tion of it imperatively requires bodily soundness and vigor of 
a high order. Men, in feeble health, and of frail physical 
constitution, like Baxter and Doddridge and Summerfield, 
have, of course, been eminently useful in the work of the 
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ministry. And yet, with health and bodily strength, how 
much more useful they would have been. How much work 
for Christ and souls, because of their limited strength, was 
necessarily left undone. How much, for the same reason, 
was feebly and unsatisfactorily done. And in how many 
such cases of feeble health, when the Church perhaps ex- 
pended her means in educating the man for the ministry, 
and when he has perhaps barely entered upon it, he soon be- 
comes utterly incapacitated, is compelled to relinquish his 
work, and speedily sinks into the grave. A sound, vigorous, 
healthful body is, then, an essentially important natural en- 
dowment which all who seek the office and work of the min- 
istry should possess. 

The same is true, even in a higher degree, of the mental en- 
dowments and capacities of those seeking this sacred office. 
These should always be of an high order. The ministry is a 
work which requires, in the nature of the case, a strong, vig- 
orous mind. It demands a high order of native intellect. 
He is not called to the ministry whose capacity of thought, 
whose original endowments of reason and understanding, are 
not above the capacities and endowments with which men 
generally are by nature gifted. The minister is to be the 
student and interpreter to the people of God’s word, he is to 
be the leader of religious thought, he is to originate and 
mould public sentiment, he is to be the teacher and instrue- 
tor of society, he is to be the head and governor of the 
church of which the Holy Ghost shall make him the over- 
seer. Can such a position be properly filled by a man of or- 
dinary mental power? Does not the full and successful dis- 
charge of such high duties demand also the possession of a 
high order of talent? Men of comparatively feeble natural 
ability have, I am aware, in spite of their feebleness, in some 
instances, been extensively useful; but even these, it must be 
admitted, often owe their usefulness more to certain favora- 
ble surroundings and helps than to their own personal endeav- 
ors. Besides, their usefulness is generally limited to certain 
peculiar localities, and to a certain class of minds and range 
of society of their own level, or even below their own level, 
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but ceases, or is greatly diminished, when they are transferred 
to other and more cultured and thoughtful communities. 
And yet the Saviour bids His ministry to make the world 
their field, and hence requires that they should be fitted also 
to labor with success in any part of it. 

The “call” to the office of the ministry includes, then, suit- 
able natural endowments, both of body and of mind. Com- 
pleteness and health of body ; vigor and strength of mind; 
quickness and grasp in apprehension ; soundness of judgment ; 
stability in purpose; attractiveness in person; affability in 
address and manner; readiness and force in utterance; born 
leadership in the character of his whole being, both of body 
and mind; these are some of the gifts which God, in his 
very creation already, bestows upon the man whom He calls 
into the office of the ministry. 

But, beside these natural endowments, which are the 
gifts of God by creation, there are, also, conferred upon 
all whom He ealls into the ministerial office, the additional 
endowment, secondly, of suitable education and training, or the 
discipline and development, by culture, of the mental capaci- 
ties bestowed by creation. Natural gifts alone are insuffi- 
cient to meet fully, especially in this our day and land, the 
demands which are made upon the ministry. There must 
also be the additional endowment of culture, the develop- 
ment, the training, the discipline of the mental faculties 
into their highest possible measure or capacity of usefulness. 
Scholarship as well as talent, education as well as genius, at- 
tainments as well as endowments, are required by all who 
would be workmen in the office of the ministry, not needing 
to be ashamed, able rightly to divide the word of God. This 
has always been so. Moses, although naturally possessed of 
the highest order of genius, was nevertheless “learned, also, 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” (Acts 7: 22). The 
Apostles were during three years under the personal tuition 
of the Saviour Himself before they were sent forth upon their 
ministerial work. Paul, the most useful of the Twelve, was 
also the best educated of the Twelve. “A well educated 
ministry of religion, has always been the ordinance of heaven, 
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from the earliest records of history to the present hour. The 
educational provisions of the tribe of Levi, the schools of the 
prophets, the scribes and doctors of the law among the Jews, 
the personal training which Christ gave His apostles, the cel- 
ebrated schools of the early Church, and the Universities 
and Colleges of later and present ages, all of which were ex- 
pressly founded and designed for the suitable education of 
ministers, and often in the face of almost incredible diffieul- 
ties, bear a most remarkable and unbroken testimony to the 
settled judgment of the Church, on this point, in all its dis- 
pensations.” (Considerations on a Call to the Ministry, by the 
Rev. Dr. M. B. Hope, Prof. in the College of New Jersey). 
There have of course been some uneducated men, who have 
yet been useful men. But such men are exceptions to the 
rule. God can, we admit, make an illiterate and uneducated 
man successful in the preaching of the word. With Him all 
things are possible. Even a dumb ass, if He wills it, can be 
so made to speak that a prophet himself, sitting upon it is 
instructed by it. But that does not prove that He wants 
only dumb asses to be His ministers. He may sometimes, 
for special reasons, depart from His general order or rule, 
and He may sometimes make ignorance serve His purpose, 
but if He does, He does it in spite of the ignorance, and by 
other factors beside and above the ignorance. God never 
uses ignorance itself as an element of ministerial success. 
God calls no man into the ministry because he is uneducated 
and ignorant. If such a man does find his way into the 
ministry, and chances to be useful, he is so despite his lack 
of education and despite his ignorance; and he would, under 
the same circumstances, if he were not ignorant, be vastly 
more useful. In all the past ages of the Church, the men 
who have risen to the highest measures of usefulness, who 
have impressed themselves upon their generations for good, 
whose influence survived them and moulded the thought and 
life of generations following, were educated men. And, if 
in any age in the world’s history, God called only cultured 
and intelligent men into the office of the ministry, He does 
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so now, in ourage. Ours is an age of more than ordinary 
intelligence among the masses, an age of intense mental ac- 
tivity, an age of inquiry and investigation, an age of skepti- 
cal assault upon the very foundations of Christianity, an age 
in which unsanctified genius and scholarship are massed in 
deadly hostility against every essential doctrine of our most 
holy faith. At such a time especially, therefore, is a talented 
and learned ministry an absolute necessity. Now, when lib- 
erty all over our land is tending to licentiousness, and when 
infidelity and every possible system of false religion, are 
stalking abroad and are impudently challenging the creden- 
tials and faith of the believer, it would surely be more than 
folly, it would be a crime to entrust the defence and propa- 
gation of the faith to any other class of men than men of 
clear, strong, well-trained, and well-furnished minds. Now, 
more than ever, the Church demands a ministry which will 
“hold fast the faithful word, and be able, by sound doctrine 
both to exhort and convince the gainsayers; for there are 
many unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, whose mouths 
must be stopped, who subvert whole houses, teaching things 
which they ought not, for filthy luere’s sake.” (Tit. 1: 9-11). 
Now, more than ever, God calls only men possessed of thor- 
ough mental training into the office and work of the minis- 
try. The “rite vocatus” never did include, and does not now 
include, the factor of ignorance. 

And hence, also, our Formula of Government and Discipline 
very properly requires of all candidates for the ministry that 
their “examination shall embrace at Jeast the following sub- 
jects, viz.: “Personal Piety, and the motives of the applicant 
for seeking the holy office; the Greek and Hebrew Scrip- 
tures; the Evidences of Christianity ; Natural and Revealed 
Theology ; Church History; Pastoral Theology ; The Rules 
of Sermonizing; and Church Government.” This is as it 
should be. So much, at least, should in every case, be re- 
quired. It is, however, greatly to be regretted that this re- 
quirement of our “Formula,” moderate as it is, is not always 
in our Synods enforced. In some of our Synods it is most 
flagrantly disregarded. Men from the ministry of other 
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churches in which theological and scientific training for the 
ministry is not pretended, are slipped into the ranks of our 
ministry as easily and quickly as though we pretended to 
such training as little as the churches from which such ap- 
plicants come. And men, from the membership of our own 
Church, with searcely an education sufficient to secure them 
an appointment as teachers in the common schools of our 
land, are yet, by the solemn “laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery,” received into the ministerial office, and sent 
forth as the accredited teachers of the Church of Christ. 
Like the conies, such men, send them where you will, are “a 
feeble folk.” They are not called of God to the ministry. 
They cannot, in the nature of the case, wield an influence 
such as the ministry should command for good. They are 
objects of indifference to the masses, aud of contempt to the 
thoughtful and intelligent, wherever they go. They degrade, 
in public estimation, the ministerial office; they weaken the 
influence of Christianity, whose representatives and defend- 
ers they assume to be; and they prove an injury and not a 
blessing to the Church whose interests they have thus en- 
trusted to them. By no possible stretch of charity can we 
believe that such men have the “rite vocatus,” or the true call 
from God to enter the office of the ministry, and should 
never, therefore, be admitted into it. And hence, in order 
to correct this evil, our General Synod owes it to the Church, 
as a simple matter of self-protection, and owes it to the cause 
of Christ as a simple matter of justice and of right, to insist 
upon the enforcement, to the very letter, of the requirements, 
in this respect, of her own “Formula,” and by the establish- 
ment of the same high standard of qualifications for admis- 
sion in all her District Synods, and the establishment of bet- 
ter inter-synodical agreement and comity, so that whatever 
will exclude a man from admission into the ministry in one 
of our Synods will equally do so in every other, make it ab- 
solutely impossible for men, illiterate and unqualified, to re- 
ceive licensure or ordination at her hands. 

There is, however, another kind of training for the minis- 
try beside this culture of the mind or training in the schools, 
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which is a very important qualification, and very necessary 
in order to a man’s greatest possible influence. I refer to 
the culture of personal habits; the training which will give 
to a man the ease and bearing of a thoroughly retined Chris- 
tian gentleman. The minister is capable, if fitted for it, to 
wield an immense social influence and power. He can, by 
his taste and accomplishments, by his ease and grace in so- 
ciety, by his attractive air and manner, by the winning and 
pleasing social qualities which he possesses, make himself a 
desirable and ever welcome guest in every home in the com- 
munity, can draw all with whom he thus comes in contact 
to himself, can especially win the young as his admirers and 
friends, and can thus gain a power for good which will be 
almost boundless. For, after all, as ministers we reach men, 
if we reach them at all, by this very thing of what we are 
to them personally and in the plane of our social relations to 
them. By this they are either repelled or attracted. By 
this they are either prepared or unprepared to be benefitted 
by our public ministrations to them. And yet how many 
ministers there are whose training for their position is, in 
this respect, lamentably defective. It is a very delicate sub- 
ject upon which to speak, and yet it may as well be spoken, 
but are there not men in the ministry of every Church, pos- 
sessed of fine natural ability, of able scholarship, and of un- 
doubted piety, who nevertheless, simply because of their lack 
of social culture, their uncouthness, their boorishness, their 
coarseness, their lack of ease and grace in good society, their 
destitution of the refinement and taste, the self-possession 
and unaffected affability and suavity which always charae- 
terize a man as a gentleman, cut themselves off from the in- 
fluence for good which they would otherwise command, and 
fail to reach and win for Christ many whom otherwise they 
would reach and win? Looking at such men, the question 
has often forced itself upon my mind, Is there not something 
defective in our system of training for the ministry which 
neglects a factor of ministerial usefulness so important? Do 
we not in our Ministeriums, when men present themselves 
before us for induction into the sacred office, inquire too 
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little into their fitness for the work, by this characteristic of 
their social qualifications? Are such men, after all, really 
called of God into the ministry? Does He want them there? 
Have they, indeed—ought they to have—the “rite vocatus ?” 
Moses was not only a man of great learning, but he was a 
man, also, of courtly and refined manners. Paul constantly 
reveals himself to have been a thorough and elegant gentle- 
man. Our Saviour must have been very easy and winning 
in His social intercourse and relations, else the common peo- 
ple would not, as they did, have heard Him gladly; else the 
multitude would not have gathered so eagerly and intimately 
around Him on every possible occasion; else He would not 
have been invited to dine, as He often was, in the house of 
proud Pharisees ; else He would never have been the frequent 
and most welcome visitor in the house of Martha and Mary 
and Lazarus that He was. “Be courteous,” is a scriptural 
injunction addressed to all Christians. Is it not especially 
addressed to ministers? Can we be as useful as the office of 
the ministry demands that we should be, without it? Does 
God call a man into the ministry who is thus socially un- 
qualified for the ministry? These questions might, with 
profit, be pondered by many. 

Among the gifts, however, necessary above all others for the 
work, and without which God calls no one to the office of the min- 
istry, is the gift of eminent personal piety. 

The validity of ministerial acts, it is true, does not depend 
upon the personal or subjective moral character of him who 
performs the acts. The sacraments, e. g., have in themselves 
an inherent or objective efficacy. The word of God is still 
the word of God even though proclaimed by one who has 
never experienced its power in his own heart. “Although,” 
says our Augsburg Confession, (Art. VIII.) “the Christian 
Church is properly nothing else than the congregation of all 
believers and saints, yet, as in this life there are many hypo- 
crites and false Christians, open sinners remaining even among 
the pious, the sacraments, nevertheless, are effectual, even if 
the preachers by whom they are administered be not pious, 
as Christ Himself says, (Matt. 23: 2) “the Scribes and Phar- 
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isees sit in Moses’ seat.” And the Apology, (De Ecclesia, Art. 
VIL. et VIIL) says: “Nor are the sacraments without efti- 
cacy because administered by unworthy and ungodly men ; 
for they stand before us by virtue of the call of the Church, 
not on their own authority, but as representatives of Christ, 
who says, (Luke 10:16): “He that heareth you heareth Me. 
Thus Judas was also sent to preach. Now, although ungodly 
men preach and administer the sacraments, they officiate in 
Christ’s stead. And this declaration of Christ teaches us 
that, in such cases, the unworthiness of the servant should 
not offend us.” 

And yet, whilst all that the Confessions thus teach is true, 
and whilst an ungodly man’s ministerial acts may, notwith- 
standing his personal unworthiness, result in some measure 
of good because of what the word and sacraments are in 
themselves, nevertheless it is also true that God never calls un- 
godly men into the office of the ministry, nor, if they thrust 
themselves uncalled into it, does He ever crown their labors 
with great or extensive spiritual results. God calls no one 
into the ministry whom he has not first called to be a Chris- 
tian. Have whatever else he may, if he has not eminent 
personal piety, he has not the right call to the ministry. 
“God qualifies men for the office,” says Dr. Wayland, “by 
making them disciples of Christ, His renewed and obedient 
children, heirs of everlasting life. We can never suppose 
that God would employ men who are His enemies, in rebel- 
lion against Him, to persuade others to be reconciled to Him ; 
that is, to do what they steadfastly refuse to do themselves. 
Unless a man have within himself the evidence that he has 
been boru again, he has no right to enter the ministry. And, 
on the other hand, unless a man give evidence, by a Chris- 
tian life, that he is in heart a true disciple of Christ, no body 
of believers can without sin call him to the ministry.” ( Way- 
land, The Ministry of the Gospel, pp. 27-28). “The first evi- 
lence,” says avother writer, “of a call to this high and holy 
office is genuine piety. An elevated tone of piety, experi- 
mental and practical, consistent and controlling, active and 
glowing, is an essential requisite, absolutely indispensable 
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to the faithful discharge of its appropriate duties. All the 
directions of inspiration enjoin or presuppose a pious heart, 
renewed by the Holy Ghost, baptized with the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, and brought completely under the sanctifying 
influences of Divine truth. To the minister of the Gospel 
are entrusted most momentous and solemn interests. He is 
commissioned to make known to men 


“The eternal counsels, in his Master’s name 
To treat with them of everlasting things, 
Of life, death, bliss and woe.”’ 


It is preposterous to expect a man to communicate, ex- 
pound, enforce and apply the truths of the Bible, who has 
never felt their power in his own heart, who neither under- 
stands, believes nor loves them. How shall he testify of the 
sufficiency of the remedy proposed in the Gospel unless he 
feel his own spiritual malady? How shall he awaken the 
sareless sinner, if he himself is lulled into security? How 
shall he feed the flock of Christ, purchased with His precious 
blood, who has no interest in that purchase? How ean he re- 
lieve the tempted, sympathize with the children of sorrow, 
bind up the broken-hearted, and comfort them that mourn, 
who has no experimental knowledge and no spiritual exper- 
ience? How shall he who has never realized, and, therefore, 
never felt, the pressure of his own sins, present the word 
“fitly spoken” to distressed and heavy laden souls 


? How can 
he give to every one his portion in due season? How can he 
guide anxious and doubting souls? How ean he show to the 
weary traveler the road which he himself has never trav- 
eled? The men, then, who fill the ministerial office, must be 
men of eminent piety; men of burning and untiring zeal; 
men whose hearts glow with the love of Christ; men full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost ; men who will not hesitate to do 
anything or suffer anything for Christ ; men who will forsake 
even the comforts of refined society, and the endearments of 
home,and with their lives in their hands, go forth to the desti- 
tute settlements in our own country, or to the distant heathen, 
to preach the glad tidings of redemption to perishing sinners. 
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The ministry adapted to the present state of the Church and 
of the world, must be characterized by a broken spirit before 
God, compassion for the souls of others, and an unction from 
the Holy Ghost. The piety needed must be so consistent and 
controlling, as to constantly influence the feelings and pas- 
sions, the desires and volitions, the daily habits and enter- 
prises of the individual. It must be so elevated and deep 
toned as to pervade the soul, sweeten the temper, and lead 
daily to the faithful examination of the heart and to the en- 
tire consecration of the life to God.” (Ev. Review, Vol. 
xii., pp. 199-200). 

But, to sum up, and to show you in the clearest and full- 
est light, what the character and piety are of a man fitted 
for the ministerial office, and truly called of God into it, let 
me yet quote the words of an old author who was himself 
the highest human realization of a true Gospel minister that 
the world and the Church have ever seen. He writes as fol- 
lows: “This is a true saying, if a man desire the office of a 
bishop (*a/¢ 07s) he desireth a good work. A bishop, then, 
must be blameless, the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, 
of good behavior, given to hospitality, apt to teach, not given 
to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre; but patient, 
not a brawler, not covet ous, not a novice, lest being lifted up 
with pride, he fall into the condemnation of the devil. 
Moreover he must have a good report of them which are 
without, lest he fall into reproach and the snare of the 
devil.” (1 Tim. 3: 1-7). And let me also yet, in order to 
show you the godly spirit in which this grandest of human 
preachers prosecuted the work of the ministry, read you a 
quotation from a farewell discourse which he delivered when 
he resigned the pastorship of the Church at Ephesus. “Ye 
know,” is his language, “from the first day that I came into 
Asia, after what manner I have been with you at all seasons, 
serving the Lord with all humility of mind, and with many 
tears and temptations which befell me by the lying in wait 
of the Jews: and how I kept back nothing that was profita- 
ble to you, but have showed you and have taught you pub- 
licly, and from house to house, testifying both to the Jews 
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and also to the Greeks, repentance toward God and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ. Wherefore I take you to re- 
cord this day that Iam pure from the blood of all men; for 
I have not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of 
God.” (Acts 20: 18-27). 

Such now, in their three-fold character of natural endow- 
ment, of acquired culture, and of bestowed Christian charac- 
ter and grace, are the gifts which, according to God’s word, 
and as taught by the experience of the Church, must be pos- 
sessed, and always are possessed, by those who are the called of 
God to the office of the Gospel Ministry. The “rite vocatus” 
of our Article includes them all, and he who has not these 
“gifts” from God has not the “call” from God. 

It should hardly be necessary to add, and yet it is, that the 
subjects or persons whom God thus, by the bestowal of this 
fitness for its duties, calls to the office of the ministry are al- 
ways men and not women. In His word He emphatically for- 
bids women to speak or preach in the churches of the saints. 
“Let your women keep silence in the churches,” is His clear 
and unmistakable command, “for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak; but they are commanded to be under obe- 
dience, as also saith the law. And, if they will learn any- 
thing, let them ask their husbands at home; for it is a shame 
for a woman to speak in the Chureh.” (1 Cor. 14 : 34-35). 
And again: “Let the women learn in silence with all subjec- 
tion ; but I suffer not a woman to teach nor to usurp author- 
ity over the man, but to be in silence; for Adam was first 
formed, then Eve; and Adam was not deceived, but the wo- 
man, being deceived, was in the transgression.” (1 Tim. 2:11 
-14). Thus does God in His word, plainly and positively 
forbid women to preach. Would He then now “call” them 
to what He has thus forbidden them to do? Besides, is 
not woman, in the very constitution of her physical being, 
and especially in the formation of her vocal organs and ca- 
pacities, unfitted for the work of preaching the word? Are 
not, also, the very instincts of her being, the innate modesty, 
the retiring diftidence of the nature with which God has en- 
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dowed her, and which constitute both her charm and her 
power, all of which she must first do violence to before she 
ean bring herself intc willingness to assume a work so public 
and conspicuous, an abiding protest against it? Is it not all 
as Horace Bushnell well styles it, “a reform against nature ?” 
Is it not all in direct conflict with the divine purposes con- 
cerning woman as revealed in the Scriptures? “I will there- 
fore,” says God in His word, “that the younger women marry, 
bear children, guide the house, give none occasion to the ad- 
versary to speak reproachfully.” (1 Tim. 5:14). Just assome 
Christian men, because disqualified and incapable rightly to 
discharge its duties, are not called of God to the office of the 
ministry, so, for the same reason, together with the addi- 
tional reason that God wills woman to glorify Him, in the 
specific domain of home, no woman is called to the office of 
the ministry. (Ljuther’s Works, Erlangen Ed., Vol. 28, p. 50). 

2. The “rite vocatus,” or the right call to the ministerial of- 
fice, consists in a clear and heartfelt conviction, wrought by the 
Holy Ghost in the individual’s own consciousness, that it is the 
will of God that he should enter that office and labor in it for the 
divine glory. 

I purposely here make use of the word “conviction,” mean- 
ing by it the voice of conscience, and an inner and impera- 
tive sense of duty. A mere preference of the office and work of 
the ministry to any other vocation or calling in life; a mere 
consent, under the persuasion of friends, or because of the 
force of favorable circumstances, to enter it; a strong desire 
even, considered in itself alone, to fill that sacred position ; 
all these are not sufficient evidences in themselves of a divine 
call. All these may exist, and the man still not be rightly 
called. The right inner call is something very different. It 
is more than mere willingness, or preference, or desire, or 
strong inner impulse. It springs purely from the domain of 
conscience. It comes with the force and dignity of an ethi- 
cal imperative ; a supreme moral obligation ; an overwhelm- 
ing and ineradicable sense of duty; all that, in its deepest 
and fullest sense, is expressed by the word ought. Many 
falsely regard themselves as possessing the divine call simply 
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because they feel moved to become ministers, without, for 
a moment, inquiring into the origin or moral character of 
their feelings. The mere fact that they have, no matter to 
them how it has been awakened, a desire to preach, is to 
them proof abundant that they are also called of God to 
do so. This desire, they assume, could have been awakened 
in them by the Holy Ghost only ; and can be nothing less 
than the voice of the Holy Ghost saying to them that they 
are chosen of God to the work. As was noticed in the early 
part of our lecture this was the notion concerning the call to 
the ministry which was held by the Anabaptists, and by 
other fanatics, in the days of the Reformation. It was the 
theory also of the entire School of Mystics. It is the theory 
which is now held by the Friends or Quakers. And it is 
the theory, also, upon which, in all our different Protestant 
Churches, we too much proceed in determining the question 
whether or not a man is divinely called to the ministerial of- 
fice. “Do you feel yourself called to preach the Gospel,” is 
by many made the chief or decisive question ; and, if the can- 
didate declares that he does thus feel, the matter is already 
largely settled. The candidates, own subjective impressions 
concerning himself are regarded as a kind of holy of holies 
into which it would be irreverent or possibly criminal for 
any, with doubts and questionings, to enter. And many a 
young man decides to study for the ministry, and education 
societies decide to support him, and Theological Seminaries 
decide to receive him, and Synods decide to license or ordain 
him, and churches decide to elect him, not primarily, as 
they all should, because he possesses such scripturally defined 
ministerial gifts and graces as indicate the will of God in the 
case, but largely, if not sometimes altogether, simply because 
he declares that he feels himself inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost to enter the ministry. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that all this is very wrong. 
This exaltation of a mere subjective impression, or a mere 
desire, into an unquestionable and infallible oracle or expres- 
sion of the divine will, has put many a man into the office 
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of the ministry whom God did not call there, and whose 
induction into it resulted unhappily to himself and injur- 
iously to the Church. 

The mere desire to become a minister, is, in itself, no proof 
of a divine call. That desire may be born of ignorance, or 
of vanity, or of ambition, or of indolence and love of ease, 
or of mere morbid excitement, or of regard to the wishes of 
others. It may spring from a thousand unsanctified and self- 
ish sources. There may not be a single divine influence or 
factor of grace in it. In proof of this, how frequently is it 
not the case, and especially in times of religious awakenings, 
that young men feel inwardly moved or “called” to seek the 
office of the ministry who most clearly have no fitness what- 
ever for it, and who in a comparatively brief time, not only 
lose the desire which they had for the ministry, but lose 
often their very profession of piety and again go back into the 
world and into sin. How many, also, are there not to-day, in 
the office who, by their inefficiency and perpetual lack of 
success, show, beyond a doubt, no matter how strong may 
have been their feeling or desire for it, that that feeling or de- 
sire was not wrought in them by the Holy Ghost, and that 
they ran without having been divinely called or sent. On 
the other hand, also, how often is it not the case that those 
who are evidently most fitted for the ministry, and who are 
most clearly called of God into it, have yet but little or no 
desire to enter it, and who, if they do enter it, do so at a sac- 
rifice of their own personal predilections or preferences, and 
only from a deep-seated and solemn sense of obligation or 
duty. They are men in whose eyes the ministry is an 
oftice of the highest possible sanctity and responsibility, and 
for the right discharge of whose duties they feel themselves 
both utterly unworthy and incapable. And hence, as the will 
of God is more and more clearly revealed to them, and the 
conviction grows upon them that they are indeed divinely 
called to be ambassadors for Christ, there is within them an 
instinctive moral shrinking back from it,a pleading with God 
to be exempted from the assumption of such mighty respon- 
sibilities, and an asking tremblingly: “Lord, who am I that 
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Thou shouldst send me?” Thus Moses, and Jonah, and Jer- 
emiah, were all without an “inner call” to their work, in the 
sense of a burning and irrepressible desire for it, and each of 
them assumed it only because God made it clear to their un- 
derstanding and conscience that it was their duty to assume 
it. Neither of them wanted to be a minister of God. If 
left to their own personal preference and choice not one of 
them would have been what they were called of God to be. 
“Oh, my Lord,” was the plea of Moses, “I am not eloquent 
neither heretofore nor since Thou hast spoken to Thy ger- 
vant, but I am slow of speech and of a slow tongue.” (Exo- 
dus 4:10). “Ah, Lord God,” cried Jeremiah, when the 
Lord came to him, calling him to his prophetie work, *be- 
hold I cannot speak, for I am a child.” (Jer. 1:6). And, 
when “the word of the Lord came to Jonah, the son of 
Amittai, saying: Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city and 
ery against it, for their wickedness is come up before me,” 
Jonah, instead of desiring the work thus divinely as- 
signed him, “rose up to flee to Tarshish from the presence 
of the Lord, and went down to Joppa; and he found a 
ship going to Tarshish: so he paid the fare thereof, and 
went down into it, to go with them unto Tarshish, from 
the presence of the Lord.” (Jonah 1:1-3). Or, as Bishop 
Simpson, in his Yale Lectures, correctly says: “There is not 
an instance in the Holy Writ where a true man was ever 
anxious to bear the divine message. Healways shrank from 
it, hesitated, and trembled.” 

The existence, therefore, of a desire for the office of the 
ministry, even in a strong degree, is, in itself, no conclusive 
proof of a divine call. Such desire may exist where God has 
not spoken. Satan himself may, indeed, be its author; even 
as St. Paul teaches, when he says: “For such are false apos- 
tles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves into the 
apostles of Christ. And no marvel, for Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light. Therefore it is no great 
thing if his ministers also be transformed as the ministers of 
righteousness, whose end shall be according to their works.” 
(2 Cor. 11: 13-15). And how, it might here pertinently be 
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asked, could Satan use a man to greater advantage in hinder- 
ing and injuring the Church and cause of Christ than simply 
by calling him, if bad, or even only weak and unqualified, 
into the responsible office of the ministry? How intensitied, 
when once in the ministry, his influence for harm and evil! 

This inner call of God, the subjective impression made by 
the Holy Ghost, the “rite vocatus” from above, and not from 
beneath, is not, then, a mere sentiment or emotion, no mere 
desire or impulse, no mere preference or persuasion, but it is 
a @lm, rational conviction of duty. It grounds itself in the 
personal conscience. It is begotten by the Spirit of God in 
the sacred retreat of the individual consciousness. It is the 
deep-seated sense of the soul that it is the will of God that it 
should seek to enter the office. It is wholly what God wills 
in the matter, and not what the man Aimse/f wills. It is, in 
a word, the conviction, rising up in his consciousness into 
certainty, that God has qualitied, or will qualify, him for the 
work of preaching the Gospel, and calls him to it; and that, 
no matter what Ais choice of a life-work might have been, 
God’s choice for him is the ministry, and that only at the 
very peril of his soul’s salvation can he decline to do what 
God thus bids him do. At first, indeed, this conviction may 
be very faint. He comes probably into this consciousness of 
what is his duty gradually. As he contemplates the perish- 
ing condition of the world, as he prays from day to day “thy 
kingdom come,” as he reads more and understands better the 
word of God, as he learns better what are the scriptural qual- 
ifications necessary for the ministry, as he studies and knows 
himself more and finds that God has conferred these needed 
gifts even upon him, as he has suggested to him by others 
the thought that possibly God desires him in the ministry, as 
he grows in strength of Christian character and in willing- 
ness in any and every way possible to glorify God, and espe- 
cially as he submits himself more and more to be guided and 
used by God in whatever service He may choose for him, and 
prays to have in all things no will but God’s will, as he does 
all this, the conviction that he is called of God to the office 
of the ministry dawns upon him, grows on him, expands 
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gradually into greater clearness and positiveness, settles 
down, at last, upon his conscience as a sure call from God, 
and causes him, in the spirit of loving obedience and of filial 
subjection, to say as said Isaiah the prophet, “Here am I, 
send me,” (Isaiah 6 : 8), or as said Paul, the apostle, “Neces- 
sity is laid upon me, yea, woe is unto me if I preach not the 
Gospel.” (1 Cor. 9 : 16). 

And thus is there in every true call to the ministry, not as 
constituting in itself the call, but simply as a precursor or 
concomitant of it, and moral means of preparation for it, this 
conviction in the subject himself that he is called of God to 
the work. This it is that moves him humbly to present him- 
self to the Church, whose is the power of the keys, for her 
judgment in his case, and to receive at her hands the outward 
or true call. And hence in the Episcopal Church, in the ordi- 
nation of deacons, the bishop demands of the candidate, “Do 
you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon you this office and ministry, to serve God for the promotion 
of His glory and the edifying of His people?” And the candi- 
date must answer, “J trust so.” In the ordination service of 
our own Church, the candidate is asked, “Do you believe that 
in seeking the ministerial office, you are influenced by a sincere 
love to God your Saviour, and desire to promote His glory.” (For- 
mula, chap. xix., sec. 2, 4). 

In harmony, also, with all this are the views of our great 
Lutheran dogmaticians. For, whilst they are always most 
emphatic in their condemnation of an “inner call,” in the 
fanatical and unscriptural sense in which it was held by the 
Anabaptists, Schwenkfeldians, Weigelians, Quakers, and 
others, denying the need of any outward call by the word 
and the Church, and making this subjective impulse in itself 
the supreme and the only necessary call, they nevertheless 
admit and clearly teach that there is such a thing as an inner 
inspiration or divinely wrought impression, in the conscious- 
ness of those whom God has gifted or qualified for the min- 
isterial office, moving them to seek entrance into it, and 
causing them to feel that by laboring faithfully in it they 
will be able to do most for His glory. 
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GERHARD, e. g., (De Min. Ece., sec. 75) says: 

“We grant that God, by an inner impulse and inspiration, 
breathes into some this disposition to undertake the ministry 
of the Church, without regard to dangers or difficulties; to 
which belongs, also, that mysterious impulse by which some 
are drawn to the study of theology. We also grant that it 
is absolutely required of the minister that he be not allured 
either by ambition, or avarice, or any other wicked desire, 
but that induced by the pure love of God, and the desire of 
edifying the Church, he should accept the ecclesiastical office 
offered him; and if any one desire to apply, in a proper 
sense, the name of secret call to these dispositions, both of 
which are especially worthy of praise, we do not greatly ob- 
ject. Yet, in the meantime, we give the warning, that, in 
order that the doors be not opened to the disturbances of the 
Anabaptists, or the revelations of the enthusiasts, no one, by 
reason of this secret call, ought to take upon himself the du- 
ties of the ministerial office, unless there be added to it the 
outward and solemn call of the Church.” 

CHEMNITz (iii., p. 119) on 1 Tim. 3: 1, says: 

“To desire the office of a bishop is not without a lawful 
call to take upon yourself ministerial functions; but he who 
understands the foundations of heavenly doctrine, and is to 
a certain extent endowed with the gift of teaching, in offer- 
ing his labor to God and the Church, by this very act, seeks 
for nothing else than that God, by a lawful call, may declare 
whether, when, and where He wishes to use his ministry in 
the Church. And such a one ought to be endowed with 
such a mind, that, if a lawful call would not follow this peti- 
tion, he would not take it upon himself, but would say with 
David (2 Sam. 2: 26), ‘But, if He thus say I have no delight 
in thee, behold, here am I, let Him do to meas seemeth good 
unto Him.’” 

In the “rite vocatus,” or the regular call to the ministerial 
office, as demanded by this Fourteenth Article of the Augs- 
burg Confession, there is, then, a subjective impression, or 
inner conviction, wrought by the Holy Ghost in the con- 
science of the individual, moving him to seek the office, and 
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anointing him, as it were, beforehand with spiritual fitness 
for it, but which nevertheless is not in itself the call, and is 
not his true and final divine commission to preach the word 
and to administer the sacraments, or to assume and discharge 
the duties of the ministerial office. That true divine call is 
given, not thus directly and immediately, but indirectly and 
mediately through the Church to which Christ has delegated 
this power. Hence: 

3. The “rite vocatus,” or the right call to the ministerial office, 
in its essential and highest form of expression, consists in the offi- 
cial recognition by the Church, in her exercise of the power of the 
keys, of the possession on the part of the person seeking the office, 
of those special gifts and graces required in the word of God as 
qualifications for the office of the ministry, and the public and 
solemn induction of him, by the rite of ordination, because of his 
possession of such special gifts and graces, into the ministerial 
office. 

In Article VII. of our Confession, the Church is defined to 
be “the congregation of all believers, among whom the Gos- 
pel is preached in its purity, and the holy sacraments are ad- 
ministered according to the Gospel.” (See, also, Apology Vu.) 

To the Church, thus detined, belongs the right of calling 
into the ministerial office. This right to “call” is hers, be- 
cause to her has been committed by the Saviour the “Power 
of the Keys,” (Potestas Clavium). “And I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven: and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 
(Matt. 16: 19). “Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remit- 
ted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained.” (John 20: 23). 

What this “power of the keys” is, we find admirably ex- 
plained in our Confessions. The Augsburg Confession, (Art. 
XXVIII, Of the Power of the Bishops or Clergy), says: “Ac- 
cordingly they teach that the power of the keys or of the 
bishops, according to the Gospel, is a power and commission 
from God to preach the Gospel, to remit and to retain sins, and 
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to attend to and administer the sacraments. For Christ sent 
forth the Apostles with the command: “As my Father hath 
sent me, even so send [I you. Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” This 
power of the keys, or of the bishops, is to be exercised and 
carried into effect alone by the doctrine and the preaching of 
the word of God, and by the administration of the sacra- 
ments, to many or to a few persons, according to the call. 
For by this means are conferred, not temporal, but eternal 
blessings and treasures; as eternal righteousness, the Holy 
Spirit, and eternal life. These blessings cannot be obtained 
otherwise than by the office of the ministry, and by the ad- 
ministration of the holy sacraments.” 

The Apology, also, (XIV., Of the Power of the Church) says: 

“But we are speaking of true Christian bishops; and we 
are pleased with the old division, namely: that the power of 
the bishops consists in potestate Ordinis and potestate Jurisdic- 
tionis, 7. e. in the administration of the sacraments, and in 
spiritual jurisdiction.” 

Now, this “power of the keys,” the Saviour, as Head of 
the Church, has given not, as the Romish doctrine upon this 
point claims, to the popes nor to the bishops, as a separate 
and superior order, but to the Church, as the whole congrega- 
tion or body of Christian believers. As is also declared in 
the Appendix to the Smaleald Articles: “To this point the 
declarations of Christ pertain, which show that the keys are 
given to the whole Church, and not simply to some particu- 
lar persons; as the text says, ‘Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’ 
(Matt. 18: 20). And as Gerhard also, (De Min. Ecc., 87), 
writes: “Cuicunque claves regni ccoelorum ab ipso Christo 
sunt tradite, penes eum est jus vocandi ecclesiz ministros. 
Atqui toti ecclesiv tradite sunt a Christo claves regui ecelor- 
um. Ergo penes totam ecclesiam est jus vocandi ministros.” 

In what sense, however, precisely the Saviour has thus given 
the keys to the whole Church, whether immediately or me- 
diately, whether He has given them to her as a pure democ- 
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racy, having in herself, in her collective capacity and directly, 
the authority to exercise their power, or whether He has 
done so only mediately, through the ministry which as His 
ambassadors He has placed in the Church, to act as part of 
her and for her, and yet in His name as King and Head to 
be spiritually over her, all this has long been a subject of dis- 
pute. Some, as is well known, take the position, and we 
think correctly, that “the church or congregation has the 
keys, not immediately, but mediately, in the word of God and 
in the holy office of the ministry.” Thus Grabau, and many 
others bearing the Lutheran name, and devoted to the Luth- 
eran polity and doctrine in their most conservative and 
churchly aspect, earnestly maintain. “If it now be said,’ 
writes Grabau, (quoted by Dr. C. A. Hay in Ev. Revrew, vol. 
xxi., p. 617) that this special ecclesiastical authority is given 
by Christ to His Church upon earth, nothing more is intended 
than that it was instituted in the Gospel and set up in the 
Church by ordinary means through the efficacy of the Gos- 
pel in the form of the office of bishop or preacher.” And 
again: “In this house of God now there are the keys of 
Christ through means of the Gospel and the office of the min- 
istry, not because they have their origin there, but because 
that is the appropriate spiritual theatre where they can ex- 
hibit their power for the consolation and salvation of souls, 
and be thus put to use. And in this sense the Smaleald Arti- 
cles say that the keys are given to the whole Chureh.” 

But, admitting that the power of the keys, whether medi- 
ately or immediately, has been given by Christ to the Church, 
three questions may now be pertinently asked, each of which, 
if correctly answered, will help us into a clearer and better 
apprehension of our subject, viz.: 

When, or in what act, does the Church lawfully exercise 
this her jus vocandi, or right of calling ? 

Through whom does she lawfully and properly perform 
this act ? 

And what is the precise import or character of the act 
which she thus performs ? 
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First: When, or in what act, does the Church lawfully exercise 
this her jus vocandi, or right of calling ? 

Does she do it in the election of a man as its pastor by a 
single congregation before his ordination, or does she do it in 
the act of his ordination before his election? Does the elec- 
tion precede the ordination, or does the ordination properly 
precede the election? Is he elected because he has been or- 
dained, or is he first ordained in order that he may subse- 
quently be properly elected? In a word, does the act of the 
separate congregation in choosing him to be its pastor, place 
him in the ministerial office, or does the ordination by the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery or Ministerium 
place him there? Is the voice of the Church, in other words, 
heard in the voice of the congregation, or in the voice of the 
Synod or Ministerium representing many congregations and 
expressing the more general opinion or judgment of the 
Church in the matter ? 

It is well known that Luther held to the view that elec- 
tion, and not ordination, constituted the true outward or me- 
diate call of the Church into the office of the ministry. He 
taught that whenever and wherever a congregation of be- 
lievers, whether their number be large or small, are associated 
together in the use of the word and sacraments, and choose 
or elect one to preach to them that word and administer to 
them the sacraments, the one thus elected is by that act of 
election made a minister, or truly and really placed in the 
ministerial office, and is thus as truly in the office as though 
he had been ordained by the hands of bishops. The election 
is the “call,” and the ordination is merely the subsequent 
declaration or recognition of the fact that there has been 
such a “call.” (Vide Luther’s Letter to the Senate and People 
of Prague, in 1523). 

The Appendix to the Smaleald Articles also expresses this 
view. “The common usages of the Church,” it declares, 
“likewise prove this: for in former times the people elected 
clergymen and bishops; then the bishops living in or near 
the same place, came and confirmed those elected by the lay- 
ing on of hands; and at that time ordination was nothing 
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else than this approbation.” (Book of Concord, Eng., trans., 
p- 401. Also Dr. Walther’s “Kirche und Ampt,” pp. 248-255). 

But, however much we all revere the name of Luther, and 
incline to yield our judgment to his, this view which he thus 
held that in the congregation itself was divinely vested the 
jus vocandi, and that an election of a man as its pastor by a 
congregation, constituted a rite vocatus and placed such an 
one legitimately in the office of the ministry, does not at all 
commend itself to us. It is, we modestly dare to assert, in 
its entire conception, essentially wrong, and, if practically 
carried out, would necessarily lead to disastrous results. 

It assumes, first of all, that an individual congregation, 
though it consists of but two or three persons, is the Church. 
On the contrary, the Church is “the congregation of all be- 
lievers among whom the Gospel is preached in its purity and 
the holy sacraments are administered according to the Gos- 
pel.” (Augs. Con., Art. VII.) “The Church,” says Schmid, 
“isthe Avngdom in which Christ exercises His dominion ; and 
hence many dogmaticians append the doctrine concerning 
the Church to that concerning Christ as the sovereign in 
His empire.” (Doctrinal Theology, p. 602). “The inner and 
essential form of the Church,” says HoLiazius, “consists in 
the spiritual union of true believers and saints who, as mem- 
bers of the Church, are bound together with Christ the Head, 
through true and living faith, which is followed by a com- 
munion of mutual love.” The individual congregation, 
therefore, having the pure word and sacraments, is part of the 
true Church, and there the Church truly is, but it is not in 
itself thus alone the Church. A part is never the whole, and 
should never be regarded as the whole. 

Again: this view is based upon extravagant notions of the 
rights and powers in the case of an individual congregation. 
Being but part of the whole, it cannot rightfully do any- 
thing which affects the whole, without the consent and co- 
operation of the whole. “The individual congregation,” 
says Prof. Worley, “while it has for itself all the rights and 
immunities of the Church, is not the Church and has no au- 
thority to act for other congregations or for the Church in 
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general. Congregations sustain to the Church universal 
about the same relations which individual members do to the 
congregation. No individual Christian in the exercise of his 
scriptural rights in the congregation can act for others, or by 
his own will can determine and act for the congregation ; yet 
he enjoys for himself all the rights and privileges which per- 
tain to the congregation. And so while a congregation may 
enjoy and claim for itself, and even under particular cireum- 
stances perform for itself, all which appertains to the Church 
at large, no congregation can dictate or legislate or perform 
any function pertaining to the Church at large, for other 
congregations or for the whole Church. All those offices of 
a general nature, which have regard to promoting and secur- 
ing the welfare and upbuilding of the whole Church, are of 
this nature, and can only be properly performed by the 
Church in her representative capacity, an essential and the 
only steadfast element of which is the holy ministry.” (Ev. 
REVIEW, vol. xv., pp. 317-318). 

Again: This theory that the right to call is vested in the 
individual congregation, and that the election of a man to be 
pastor of such congregation, is the true call of the Church 
and puts him into the ministerial office, assumes that the 
Church, in the true order of events, precedes the ministry, 
and creates or calls the ministry into existence only as she 
herself has need of a ministry. But it seems to us clear, be- 
yond room for doubt, that precisely the reverse of all this is 
true. Instead of the Church preceding the ministry, the 
ministry precedes the Church, and by the preaching of the 
word creates and perpetuates the Church. Instead of the 
office being thus the result of mere human couvenience for 
the orderly and profitable enjoyment of the word and sacra- 
ments in and by the Church, it is a separate and divinely 
established institution, whose field is the world, and whose 
commission authorizes those filling it to go anywhere as the 
accredited ambassadors of Christ. And instead of each sep- 
arate congregation thus exercising the power of the keys and 
entrusting men with the holy office of the ministry, the 
Church at large, composed of many congregations, acting in 
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a representative capacity, alone, except in case of necessity, 
should do it. To the Church in her ofticial and organic one- 
ness is the power given to call men into the ministry, and 
this calling does not create the office but merely fills it. 
Christ Himself is its author, and it is He who, through the 
Church, acting in her organic capacity in His stead, says to 
all who rightly enter the sacred office: “Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and 
lo, IT am with you alway, even unto the end of the world, 
Amen.” (Matt. 28 : 19-20). 

But again: The theory under consideration has, we are 
satisfied, if rightly considered, the weight and authority of 
the apostles and the early Church, also against it. We know 
full well that in those early days of Christianity, in many 
eases no doubt, the election by the congregation preceded in 
the order of time the act of ordination by the apostles and 
by others ; and under the circumstances no other order could 
then well have existed. The Church then was in its merely 
formative state. The great truths and facts of Christianity, 
as taught by the Saviour during His ministry, and as they 
occurred and were made known during the Week of Passion 
and on the day of Pentecost, were carried by the thousands 
who had come up to Judea and Jerusalem, and afterward by 
others whom the persecution whieh arose scattered abroad, 
into all parts of the world. And, as the result, men and 
women were won to the truth which they thus heard ; 
converts were rapidly made; churches everywhere sprang 
quickly into existence; the persons in these churehes best 
qualified were naturally chosen to serve as pastors; and after- 
ward when these churches were visited by the apostles, these 
men whom the churches had thus chosen as their pastors 
were the ones, of course, whom at the request of the churches, 
the apostles ordained. It was altogether the best, and indeed 
the only order which then could be pursued. But whilst 
all this is true, does not the very fact that they, under 
such circumstances, ordained at all, clearly show that the 
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election by the church was not, in their judgment, a true in- 
duction into the office of the ministry, and that the voice of 
the churches which had thus chosen them was by no means 
final in the case, but was submitted for final decision to the 
apostles and to the ministry whom they had ordained, as the 
highest official representatives of the whole Church? If upon 
examination, the apostles had discovered that one thus pre- 
sented to them for ordination was unqualified for the work 
of the ministry to which he had been chosen by the congre- 
gation, they, of course, would have refused to ordain him, 
and in consequence he would not have been in the ministerial 
office, even if the Church, defiant of apostolic authority, 
would still have retained him as their religious teacher or 
pastor. So that the election, going before ordination, was 
the result of the peculiar condition in which the Church 
then, in its incipient or inchoate state, was, and was not de- 
signed therefore to be the order of filling the office of the 
ministry in after times or now. Even then already, no 
doubt, ordination, in some cases, was administered where 
there had been no election to become the pastor of some 
special Church, but where the person or persons ordained 
were by ordination simply placed in the office and commis- 
sioned to go wherever the Providence and Spirit of God 
might lead them, preaching the word. Thus Paul and Barna- 
bas were set apart, by the laying on of the hands of the other 
teachers or ministers at Antioch, for the special missionary 
work upon which they then departed. (Acts 13: 2-4). 
There is no proof that Timothy, when, “with the laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery,” he was ordained, was or- 
dained as the pastor of some special church, but simply that 
by ordination he was brought into the ministerial office, and 
thus fitted to receive election as pastor. The same is true, 
also, of Titus. There is no absolute or certain proof that he 
was ordained to the exclusive and special work in the island 
of Crete. Paul merely says: “For this cause left I thee in 
Crete that thou shouldst set in order the things that are want- 
ing, and ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed thee.” 
(Tit. 1:5). And this command which Paul thus gives him, 
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as he also gave Timothy, (2 Tim. 2: 2) to “ordain elders in 
every city,” does not necessarily require that we believe or 
suppose that these elders or ministers thus ordained had all 
previously been elected by the people as their pastors. They 
may have been. There is simply no proof that they were. 

And hence,.in view of all this, whilst in no case recorded 
in the New Testament, was a pastor ever placed over a con- 
gregation without the full consent and desire of its members, 
yet this desire and consent, we are satisfied, even if expressed 
in a formal choice or election, in no instance was regarded as 
the call into the ministry, but this call was. always regarded 
as being given in ordination. The laying on of the hands of 
the apostles or presbytery was the act by which the Church, 
in the name of her ascended Lord and. Head, gave the rite 
vocatus. 

There are still other objections to. this theory of thus 
making the election the call, and of thus reducing ordination. 
to a mere empty ceremony. 

It begs the question with regard to ordination, declaring it 
to be an unnecessary and useless form merely of approving 
by the Church at large what the individual congregation has 
done, which is, indeed, the very point at issue or in dispute. 

It is in direct conflict also with the conception of unity as 
an attribute of the true Church of Christ and, by thus giving 
to each congregation the right to exereise the power of the 
keys and to admit men to the office of the ministry, it makes 
the Church no longer “one Holy Catholie Church,” but a 
mere multiple of separate and independent churches. 

Again: it places the power of deciding upon the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for the ministry in the hands of those, in 
the nature of the case, least able wisely and well to decide 
upon them; for who will claim that there is in the churches 
that measure of scriptural intelligence and discriminating 
knowledge of the ability and fitness demanded in the minis- 
try, which would make it safe or right to submit to popular 
vote the question of who shall and who shall not constitute 
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the ministry ? (Ev. Review, vol. xi., p. 323). Practically car- 
ried out, and literally executed, it is a theory which would, 
we feel sure, so degrade and lower the standard of minister- 
ial qualification and efficiency, and so involve the Church in 
peril from within herself, as to render her utterly weak and 
defenceless against her foes, and imperil her very being. 

And so evident is this, that even those who hold to this 
view that with the congregation rests the right to call, and 
who strenuously insist upon it as the correct theory concern- 
ing the ministerial call, nevertheless do not absolutely and 
rigidly adhere to it in practice. Among our Missouri 
Lutheran brethren, e. g., for whom I am sure I cherish the 
profoundest Christian regard, when a congregation becomes 
vacant, instead of acting for itself in strict independence, and 
instead of electing, without consultation or regard for synod- 
ical authority, either one of its own number or another from 
abroad, as its pastor, as a rule, first of all, it applies to the 
President of the Synod who, in his official position, expresses 
for the time being the judgment of the Church general in so 
far as it is represented in the Synod, and whomsoever he 
names and commends to them as possessing suitable minis- 
terial gifts and as worthy of their confidence and suffrage, 
the congregation elects ; the very thing in substance which 
is done among us when in Ministerium we ordain a man and 
and thus commend him to the churches, and when subse- 
quently a church, having confidence in the recommendation 
thus given, chooses him to be its pastor. In both cases the 
judgment of the ministry, and not that of the congregation 
itself, determines the choice. 

But, yet another very serious objection to the theory we 
are combating lies in the view of the ministerial office itself 
which it necessitates and assumes. As it appears to us it vir- 
tually abolishes the office. Accepting the view that the 
source of the objective or outward call is the individual or 
local church, instead of the Church catholic as the Body of 
Christ, and assuming that it does consist in the temporary 
transfer, for the mere sake of order and propriety in public 
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worship, of the priestly functions and rights possessed by all 
the members as part of the universal priesthood, to the one 
whom they thus choose to be their pastor, there can be no 
such thing as a separate, divinely-instituted, and divinely- 
perpetuated ministerial office, and what is called the minis- 
terial office is merely a nice and convenient human arrange- 
ment. Under: such an order of things there is no office of 
the ministry at all. Then a man, if a pastor, is a minister, 
and if not a pastor he is not a minister. Then he is in the 
ministry to-day,and out of it to-morrow. Then the ministry 
exists only while performing ministerial acts. Then ordina- 
tion, if proper and necessary once, is equally proper and 
necessary, and should be repeated at each change of pas- 
toral field. Then men who have been ordained as pastors, 
and afterwards became missionaries in heathen lands, or 
professors in our colleges and seminaries, or editors of our 
ecclesiastical journals, are no longer in the ministerial office, 
but sustain to the Church the mere relation of laymen. 
Surely this is no proper conception of the office. Men whom 
God has called to the office are not thus called into it or 
dropped out of it by the mere existence or non existence of 
actual pastoral relations. On the contrary, the office exists 
by divine institution in the Church. The call, based upon 
suitable qualifications, uttered by the Holy Ghost in the con- 
science of the subject, and recognized and solemnly declared 
by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery as the organ 
of the Church in her corporate or official capacity, places the 
man in the office; and in that office he abides, remains a min- 
ister and not a layman—whether a pastor or not—until by 
death, or by the same authority by which he was instrumen- 
tally placed in it he is removed from it. And hence the elec- 
tion of a man to be the pastor of a church, instead of thereby 
making him a minister, or putting him into the ministerial 
office, is simply, if done rightly, the expression on the part 
of that church of their belief that he is, by virtue of his 
ordination, a true minister, and that as such they choose him 
to be their pastor. His ordination was his call; and now 
their election of him as pastor is a providential indication to 
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him of the special field where God wishes him to exercise his 
ministerial gifts.* 

Luther’s views are, of course, as we have already said, di- 
rectly opposed to the position which we have thus taken. 
And yet in our interpretation of his views, both justice to 
him and to the truth requires that we should well consider 
the special character of the conflict which Luther was then 
waging, and the necessity which was then laid upon him, in 
the prosecution of his reformatory work, to emphasize sharply, 
and to defend jealously, individual and congregational Chris- 
tian rigths over against the hierarchical despotism of Rome, 
which denied to the people the privilege of choosing spiritual 
shepherds, and withheld from them the preached word and 
sacraments in their completeness and purity. In the emer- 
gency and necessity thus laid upon him, and as the best pos- 
sible weapon which he could use against the crushing tyran- 
ny which the Papacy was then exercising over the Church, 





*“The word of God and our Book,” says Dr. Hodge, ‘‘teach that 
the right to rule, to preach, to administer the sacraments, and to or- 
dain, belongs to every minister by virtue of his office. If a man is or- 
dained a presbyter, he has, by authority of Scripture, all these rights ; 
and he cannot be deprived of the one any more than of the others. 
He has indeed no right to exercise his authority either to preach or to 
rule in a particular congregation without their consent ; but their 
election no more makes him a ruler than it makes him a preacher. 
* * * To say that a man cannot be a presbyter except in virtue of 
his connection with a particular Church, is as much as to say a man 
cannot be a physician without a prescribed number of patients, or a 
captain if not in actual command of a ship, or a general unless when 
at the head of abrigade. Owen consistently carries out this doctrine, 
and maintains that as no man can bea bishop or presbyter but in rela- 
tion toa particular congregation, no Church has a right to ordain a 
man to preach to the heathen, (Works, vol. xx., p. 457). When a 
theory comes to such an issue, it may fairly be assumed to have’ bro- 
ken its neck. In the Apostolic Church all ministers ruled. They 
met together with the apostles and brethren to decide important ques- 
tions ; they formed churches and ordained elders ; and yet not one in 
ten of those ministers, was a pastor, or sustained any special or perma- 
nent relation to any particular Church. Presbyterians do not believe 
that Timothy was the pastor of Ephesus, or Titus the bishop of 
Crete.” (Church Polity, pp. 267--268). 
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he revived the long forgotten doctrine of the universal 
priesthood of believers, exhibited and defended it with all 
the force and vigor of his strong and enthusiastic nature, and 
made a practical application of it as a remedy for then exist- 
ing evils, which possibly the exigency of the times demanded, 
and in doing which he undoubtedly acted with the utmost 
sincerity, but which, nevertheless, in the normal and estab- 
lished condition of Protestantism, now and since Luther 
fought and won his great battle, is not needed and cannot 
safely be practiced. As Dr. Plitt, (Hinleitung in die Augus- 
tana, vol. 2, pp. 374-376) correctly says: “He so strongly em- 
phasized that the official action was identical with the indi- 
vidual action of every Christian in order to oppose the 
haughty spirit of the Romish officials, who were exalting 
themselves above all others, declaring their action to be 
sacramental, and trying to rule over the whole Church.” 
And again: “In order to cut off all possible false inferences 
and conclusions, we must not forget that Luther was brought 
to this sharp emphasizing of the rights of the individual 
congregation, by the then existing times. It was a time of great 
distress in the Church. The official representatives of the 
Church were not willing to fill the office in the individual 
congregations with preachers of the pure truth. They 
abused their right of calling a person into the office to the 
damage of the Church, while there were in the congregation 
believing members of the Church, or evangelical Christians. 
This was the condition of things which demanded peculiar 
advice and extraordinary measures. And in view of this 
Luther wrote: ‘As a Christian congregation must not and 
cannot be without the word of God, it is evident that they 
must also have teachers or preachers proclaiming that word.’ 
( Walch, 22, 146). Every individual Christian has the right, 
and it is his duty, should necessity urgently demand it, to act as 
teacher. How much more, then, is it right that a whole con- 
gregation call one to this office, if need be, as is at all times, 
and especially now, the case. It is the duty of the individ- 
ual congregation to fill the office, regardless of others, in case 
of necessity. Luther always adds this, and in calling for such 
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(congregational) action, he never forgets to emphasize that 
the congregation concerned should examine itself whether it 
stands firm in the faith, and thus have a good conscience 
with regard to the action which it thus performs. Being 
assured of this, it can cheerfully act as in the name of God.” 

The one essential thing, then, in Luther’s estimation, was 
the preaching of the pure word of God and the right admin- 
istration of the sacraments. This constituted the Church. 
To this the Church was entitled. And hence, in case of ne- 
cessity, and where those having the power of appointing or 
ordaining ministers for the Church, abuse their power, and 
seek to place over the churches pastors who will withhold 
the pure word and sacraments from them, there, under such 
circumstances, and as a final and only remedy for such evils, 
each congregation, upon the strength of the spiritual priest- 
hood to which every baptized member belongs, shall choose 
or elect for itself a pastor, and such election, even without 
ordination, shall be and is a true call of the one thus chosen 
to the office of the ministry. And evidently all that Luther 
aimed at, in all that he says with regard to the right of a 
congregation to call into the office of the ministry, was to 
preserve the churches from having unworthy and false teach- 
ers imposed upon them against their consent. They had, he 
claimed, the essential right to say who should, and who 
should not, be their pastors. And the question primarily 
was not so much whether election was the call, as whether 
there existed the right with the people to elect; and only in 
order to vindicate this congregational right to elect was he 
led, upon the ground of the universal priesthood of believers, 
to take the position that, in case of necessity, such election, 
even without ordination, was a valid and true call. “Wedo 
not say,” is the language of the Wittenberg theologians, 
“that the Romish method of calling pastors is in every par- 
ticular wrong, in that the bishops ordain ministers; but we 
cannot approve their course in placing pastors over churches 
without the knowledge or consent of the people, because, ac- 
cording to the old saying, ‘The calling of a pastor, without 
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the consent of the people, is null and void.’” (Quoted by Dr. 
Diehl, Luth. Diet, 1877, p. 305). 

That Luther did not, in thus seeking to defend his posi- 
tion over against the tyrannical claims of Rome, often press 
too far his doctrine of the universal priesthood of believers, 
und of the office of the ministry as the result merely of the 
delegated or deputed rights of the many to the few who, for 
the sake of order in worship, were to conduct the public ser- 
vices and act as pastors, we are not willing to maintain. On 
the contrary, we believe that he did, and that the office of 
the ministry, as we have already said, has an infinitely 
higher origin, is divine in its source, and exists as a distinct 
and divinely perpetuated ordinance in the Church. The doc- 
trine of a spiritual priesthood is undoubtedly a precious 
truth, and in electing a man as their pastor, the members of 
a church do, as Luther taught, delegate to him the exercise 
in public worship of their priestly functions, but in doing so 
they do not put him into the office of the ministry, but sim- 
ply into a pastoral care over themselves; for the Church, not 
as a mere fragment or part, but in her organic and represen- 
tative whole, has the power of the keys. “The office of 
teaching and administration is the glory of the Church’s or- 
ganization, and while it takes away trom the spiritual priest- 
hood none of its special glory, neither does it borrow its light 
and authority therefrom. There is a spiritual priesthood; 
but distinct from it, yea, going before it, is the office of recon- 
ciliation, for whose perpetuation the Head of the Church has 
made special preparation and instituted a certain order.” 
(Ev. Review, vol. xi., p. 339). And even Luther himself, in 
his later writings, reveals, if not a decided change, at least a 
great modification of his earlier views upon this whole sub- 
ject of the relation between the Christian priesthood of be- 
lievers and the office of the ministry. Instead of regarding 
the office of the ministry as the product merely of the dele- 
gated rights and functions of fellow Christians as equal 
priests, he evidently conceived it, more and more distinctly, 
as an ordinance of God, and as an office in the Church and 
for the Church, but still not essentially of the Church. It is 
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true, he nowhere in a formal manner retracts his earlier 
views, and expressly declares that his opinions have changed, 
but, as has been clearly shown by those who have specially 
examined his writings in this respect, it is yet simply a fact 
that Luther, in his later years, assumed substantially a differ- 
ent position in regard to the relation of the universal priest- 
hood to the ministerial office, from the position which he so 
tenaciously maintained in his earlier years. He more and 
more came to relinquish his theory of delegation of priestly 
rights and duties, by the many to the one, as the source and 
establishment of the office, and conceived it more and more 
as a distinct and purely divine office, founded by Christ, and 
filled by the Apostles and their successors, in regular and un- 
broken ministerial succession. (See “Luther on the Office of 
the Ministry,” translated from the German of Dr. A. W. 
Dieckhoff, by Rev. Prof. Martin, Ev. Review, vol. xxi., p. 
182). 

Thus receding, with his advancing years, from his earlier 
views with regard to the relation between the universal 
priesthood of believers and the office of the ministry, Luther, 
we may now add, must also, logically and necessarily, have 
receded from the position that the call to the ministry is 
rightly given through or by the individual congregation, and 
is limited in the exercise of its functions to the congregation, 
but must, more and more clearly, have gradually come to see 
that such a call can lawfully be given only in ordination, by 
the laying on of the hands of the Ministerium as the official 
and authoritative organ and expression of the Chureh uni- 
versal as the Body of Christ. 

The answer then, in view of all that has been said, to the ques- 
tion, “* When, or in what distinct act, does the Church lawfully 
exercise her jus vocandi, or right of calling?” at which we ar- 
rive is this: The Church thus exercises lawfully her right of 
calling, or, by virtue of the power of the keys which she pos- 
sesses, gives the true call to the office of the ministry, not in 
the act of election by an individual congregation, but in the 
solemn act of ordination by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery, or of those who represent and act for the Church. 
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in her catholic unity and entirety as the corporate and unbro- 
ken Body of which Christ is the universal and ever living 
divine head. Ordination gives the call, and the call which is 
thus given is the only true outward call into the ministerial 
office which the Church either does or can give. Election, 
on the other hand, when rightly and properly effected, is sim- 
ply the choice, on the part of a congregation, of one who by 
ordination is already in the office, as its pastor, in order that 
he may in that relation exercise the functions of the office 
with which he had by ordination been entrusted. Ordina- 
tion, therefore, except in cases of extremity or necessity, in 
the order of time, comes first, and election comes after. Or- 
dination gives the office ; election gives the opportunity for 
the proper and lawful exercise of the office. Ordination 
makes a man a minister of the gospel; election recognizes 
him as such, and invites him to his official work because he 
is a minister. 

Having thus answered our first question, “When or in what 
special act, does the Church lawfully exercise her right of 
calling ?” we proceed to the discussion of our second, viz: 

Through whom does the Church lawfully and properly perform 
this act, or give this call to the ministerial office ? 

Assuming, as we have tried to prove, that ordina tion is the 
special act in which induction into the ministerial office oc- 
curs, or in which the Church gives the call, the question now 
arises by whom is this ordination to be administered ? Through 
whom, as participants in the act,does the Church thus give 
the call? Is this ordinance of inducting into the office admin- 
istered wholly by those in the office, or are others also to join 
with the ministry in itsadministration? Ina word, by whom 
does the Church, in the act of ordination, express her judg- 
ment, and give the call to the office of the ministry ? 

I use the word “ordination,” in this connection, in its 
widest sense, including the examination of the candidate, the 
decision with regard to his qualification or fitness for the 
office, and then the solemn ceremony or act itself consisting 
in the “laying on of hands” according to apostolic practice. 
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As is well known, there are, even among those who hold 
that the call should be given, not by an individual Church, but 
by the Church general in her representative or corporate ca- 
pacity, different opinions as to the persons by whom properly 
this act of thus ordaining or inducting into the ministerial office 
should be performed. The one theory or opinion regards the 
ministry, or those in the ministerial office, the “ Ordo” itself, as 
the only proper agent for its legitimate and right performance. 
The other theory or opinion regards the ministry and the 
laity, in joint synodical relation, as the proper agent or instru- 
ment by which the induction into the sacred office should be 
made. The one theory expresses itself in the “Formula of 
Government,” framed by our fathers, in the words which de- 
clare : “The Clergy shall then hold a meeting consisting ex- 
clusively of Scripture elders, that is preachers, for the pur- 
pose of attending to those duties which Christ and his apos- 
tles enjoined upon them alone, viz., examination, licensure 
and ordination of candidates for the ministry. This meeting 
is called the ministerium or presbytery, by which in Scripture 
is meant ministers alone.” (Formula, ch., xvii., sec, 1). The 
other theory expresses itself in words like the following: “It 
is both the right and the duty of the whole Church, through 
her representatives, clerical and lay, to take an active part in 
the discussions and decisions of all questions affecting her 
welfare, and among others, especially also in the great question 
as to who shall constitute her ministry.” (Ev. Review, vol. xii., 
p. 405). And, for the practical adoption of this latter theory, 
whether wisely or not time will reveal, provision has been 
made by our General Synod in her revised constitution for 
District Synods, where it is declared: “In all cases where 
District Synods have not made provision for a Ministerium, all 
the powers and duties prescribed in this Article (on Minister- 
ium) shall devolve on the Synod.” (Article viii., sec. 14). 

To this second theory there are, in my judgment clear and 
weighty objections, and the first theory therefore, which 
maintains that ordination is properly the act alone of the or- 
dained, or that those only who are themselves rightly in the 
office can rightly induct others into it, is the theory which I 
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believe accords best both with the intrinsic fitness of things 
or essential requirements of the case, and the indications or 
teachings upon the subject of the word of God. The advo- 
cates of the former of these two theories, namely that the 
laity should also have a voice in determining who shall consti- 
tute the ministry, do not, it should in justice to them be said, 
ask that the immediate act of ordination itself, the laying on 
of hands, or the public ceremony by which the candidate is 
set apart to the work of the ministry, should be participated 
in by the laity. This they admit should be done by the 
ministry only. All that they demand is that the laity should 
sit with the clergy in the examination into the qualification 
or fitness for the office of the candidate, and should have a 
vote or voice in determining who shall be ordained. “I have 
not only,” says one distinguished advocate of the supposed 
‘rights of the laity in the matter, “no objection to ministers 
ordaining ministers, but believe that it is very proper and be- 
coming that they should do this.” And another equally re- 
spected champion for lay-rights in determining who shall 
fill the ministerial office, uses this language: “Nor does this 
proposition contemplate any interference on the part of the 
laity with any of the prerogatives that can be clearly shown 
to belong to the ministry, as for instance, their right and 
duty to ordain, i. e. solemnly set apart to their official work, 
by prayer and the imposition of hands, those whom God has 
called, through the Church, to that department of Christian 
activity. Ordination is evidently set forth in the Scriptures 
as a presbyterial, 7. e. ministerial act, and should therefore be 
performed by ministers alone. And all the opposition mani- 
fested to the proposed change, on the ground that the laity 
have no right to ordain, arose from an entire misapprehen- 
sion of the question at issue. No claim of that kind is set 
up on behalf of the laity. We have no sympathy whatever 
with those who claim for the so-called lay-elders a right to 
participate in this solemnity.” (Ev. Review, vol. xii., p. 403). 
And a more recent defender of the laity over against the 
ministry, upon this question of ordination, narrows the point 
of dispute if possible still more. “Theactual point of differ- 
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ence,” he says, “is neither who shall examine candidates for 
licensure, nor who shall ordain, that is perform the ceremony 
of induction into the sacred office. About the superior com- 
petency and the propriety of the ministry to conduct the ex- 
amination of candidates, or about the special fitness and more 
orderly mode of the ministry performing the act of ordina- 
tion, there is no variance of opinion. It must be borne in mind 
distinctly that the present is not a case of either competency, 
fitness, or order, but a case of inhereut authority or power. 
The real question, then, about which there can be any dis- 
pute among those who adhere tu the Lutheran view of Church 
polity is, to whom has been delegated primarily the authority 
to license and ordain.” (QUARTERLY REVIEW, vol. vi., p. 250). 

The point at issue then, in answer to the special question 
now before us, namely, “Through whom does the Church law- 
fully and properly perform the act of ordination or give the’ 
call to the ministerial office?” is, whether the laity are enti- 
tled to take any part whatever in determining to whom the 
call to the office of the ministry shall be given. Does the 
Church in giving the call express or decide such call alone 
through the ministry as her representatives and acting in her 
stead, or does she do so through the joint action, as her rep- 
resentatives, both of ministry and laity ? 

That the true call to the office of the ministry is given 
only and solely through the ministry, as the divinely ap- 
pointed representatives of the Church, and that the laity are 
entitled to no participation whatever in determining to whom 
it shall be given, is evident to my own mind, if not to that 
of others, for a number of reasons. 

(1). One reason lies in the fact that the opposite view rests, 
in its very foundation, upon certain mere assumptions or 
mere half truths at best. 

One of these mere assumptions or half truths is the false or 
one-sided view of the Church as a Republic, an ecclesiastical 
Democracy, in which the popular will and popular suffrage are 
the source of authority and power. There is, of course, some 
truth in this view ; but, by no means, the whole truth, nor the 
chief and essential truth. The Church of Christ, in its essen- 
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tial elements, is, not a Republic, buta Kingdom. (Psalm 2:6; 
Dan. 7: 14; Eph. 1 : 22-23). But if the Church is thus a 
Kingdom then the source of power and authority is not in 
the ruled but in the ruler, not in popular suffrage, but in the 
order of things as established in the very organization of the 
Church by the Divine King of this Kingdom ; for ina King- 
dom the authority does not flow from below upward, but from 
above downward. And this is precisely, as we think, where 
exists the source of authority with regard to the office and 
perpetuation of the ministry. If the Church is a pure Re- 
public, a mere Democracy, then, without a single word of de- , 
bate, we will freely admit that the laity shall share in giving 
the call to the ministry ; and will also admit that they alone 
shall give it; for then, as a divine institution, there is no 
office of the ministry at all in the Church. But if, on the 
other hand, the Church is a Kingdom, and Christ is the 
Head and King, then is there also a government over the 
Church ; and if there be a government then also must there, 
by divine appointment, be officers to whom is entrusted the 
exercise of the authority and functions of that government. 
These officers, at first appointed or commissioned by the 
King Himself, were the Apostles. Since the Apostles, and 
virtually as their successors, the officers in this Kingdom of 
Christ are the gospel ministry.* For whilst in the gift of 





**Our Lord before His ascension instituted the office of the Afos- 
folate, having within it all the powers of the future ministry. The 
Apostolate had extraordinary and incommunicable powers and fune- 
tions. It had also ordinary and communicable powers and functions, 
which were to be transmitted and perpetuated in and through the or- 
dinary ministry to the end of the world.”’? (Mark 3 : 13, 14; Matt. 
10:2; Luke 6:13; Acts 1:2-25; Rom. 1:5; 1 Cor. 12: 28, 29; 
Eph. 2 : 20; 2 Pet.3:2; Rev. 21:14; 1 Tim. 2:7; 2Tim.1:11; 2 
Peter 1:1; 1 Tim. 1:18; 2 Tim. 1:13; 2 Tim. 2:2; Matt. 28 : 20; 
2 Cor. 5:19). - os wi 

“Tn addition to their extraordinary or special powers and functions, 
the Apostles had the ordinary ones, common to the whole ministry, to 
wit: the preaching of the Gospel, conferring the sacraments, admin- 
istering discipline, and ordaining others to the ministry. In each and 
all of these they were but fellow-presbyters, ministers, pastors and 
bishops with other ministers.”” (Acts 1:20; 5:42; 20:24; Rom, 
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inspiration, and in the power of working miracles, and in the 
ability of discerning spirits, and in some other respects, the 
Apostles stand alone and have no successors, yet as the com- 
missioned and authorized expounders of the King’s message, 
as the administrators of His sacraments, and as the posses- 
sors of the right to exercise the power of the keys, they 
have successors, and those successors are not a line of popes or 
bishops as a superior and distinct order, but the Christian 
Ministry, filling an office whose chief work is the preaching 
of the divine word. But this office, in the very nature of 
the case, or in view of the very fact that the Church is not 
a republic but a kingdom, cannot be filled by the voice and 
suffrage of the people, but can only be filled, either immedi- 
ately by the King Himself, or mediately by those whom the 
King has authorized so to do in His stead. Those thus au- 
thorized are, we feel convinced, not the Church, as a mere 
popular assembly, but the ministry as part of the Church, 
acting in the name of Christ and with the authority of 
Christ, for the Church. 

Another assumption or half-truth upon which the right is 
claimed for the laity to share in filling the ministerial office, 
is that which regards the universal priesthood of believers as 
the source of the ministerial office. We have already ex- 
pressed ourselves freely upon this point. But this we wish 
yet here most emphatically to express, namely that the office 





1:15; Eph. 3:8; 6:19; 1Cor.4:1; Matt. 28:19; 1 Peter 5:1; 
1 Cor. 3: 5; 2 Cor. 11 : 23; Col. 1 : 7, 23-25; John 21 : 16). 

“Tn their extraordinary powers and functions, the Apostles had no 
successors. In their ordinary ones all true ministers of Christ are their 
successors, There is a ministerial succession unbroken in the Church; 
but there is no personal succession in a particular line of transmis- 
sion. The ministry that is, ordains the ministry that comes. The 
ministry of successive generations has always been inducted into the 
office of the ministry preceding ; but the so-called apostolical succes- 
sion or canonical succession does not exist, would be incapable of de- 
monstration if it did exist, and would be of no essential value even if 
it could be demonstrated.” (1 Tim. 1:18; 4:14; 5:22; Acts 14: 23; 
2 Tim. 2:2; Titus 1 : 5).— 7hetical Statement of the Doctrine concern- 
ing the Ministry of the Gospel, by Dr. C. P. Krauth. 
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of the ministry is purely and only an office of divine institu- 
tion. Or, in the words of another: “The Christian Ministry 
is of direct divine appointment, and whilst the call may be 
mediated through the Church, it is no growth or develop- 
ment out of any universal priesthood. The doctrine of de- 
velopment or evolution, as applied to the ministry, has no 
more foundation in the word of God than it has in the world 
of nature. In both cases it tends to exclude a designing and 
governing Mind: in the one we must dispense with an all- 
wise Creator, in the other with Him who is Head over all to 
His Church. In the Smaleald Articles we read, not that the 
office of the ministry springs out of the universal priesthood 
of believers, but: 

“We ure clearly taught that the office of the ministry orig- 
inates from the common call of the Apostles.” 

Again: ; 

“Tt must be confessed, that the Church is not built upon 
the power of any man, but it is built upon that office which 
bears the confession made by Peter, namely that Jesus is the 
Christ the Son of the living God, (Matt. 16: 16); for this 
reason Christ also speaks unto him as a minister of that office, 
in which this confession and doctrine should exist; and he 
says: Upon this rock, that is upon this doctrine and minis- 
terial office.” 

The German has, diese Predigt und Predigampt: the Latin, 
hoe ministerium. If the Church, according to this testimony 
of the Reformers, is built upon the ministry—of course Christ 
Himself being the chief corner stone—how can the ministry 
be developed as an office out of the Church? Individual 
ministers may spring from the bosom of the Church, and 
may be recognized and authorized by the Church to exercise 
their office in the midst of the Church, but the office itself is 
of divine appointment, and underlies the very existence of 
the Church.” (QUARTERLY REVIEW, vol. vi., p. 409). 

Still another of these half-truths which becloud and mislead 
the minds of many, and which serve to produce the view that 
to the laity as well as to the ministry belongs the right to give 
the ministerial call, is the plausible sophism that the ministry 
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is the servant of the Church, and that the Church, in the very 
nature of things, should be allowed the privilege of deter- 
mining who shall be its servants in the ministry. To which 
we answer: The ministry is, in a certain sense, the servant 
of the Church. It is one of the ascended Saviour’s gifts to 
the Church, for the edifying of the Church. “For all things 
are yours, whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas.” (1 Cor. 3: 
22). But, in the highest and in the supreme sense, the min- 
ister of the Gospel is not the servant of the Church at all, 
but purely and only the servant of Christ. “We are ambas- 
sadors for Christ”—“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ’—“If I 
yet pleased men I should not be the servant of Christ”—“The 
gospel which was preached of me, is not after man, for I 
neither received it of man, neither was [ taught it, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ”—“Take heed, therefore, unto 
yourselves and to all the flock over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers ;” texts which teach that the min- 
ister is not primarily the servant of the Church, but the ser- 
vant of Christ. Besides, this sophism that the ministry are 
the servants of the Church, assumes that the laity alone con- 
stitute the Church; whereas the ministry and the laity 
together, as fellow-believers in Christ, constitute it, and 
hence the action of the ministry, in filling the ministerial 
office, although not formally authorized by the laity to do so, 
is nevertheless the act of the Church, done not by the whole 
body but by part of it, namely by the ministry, whom Christ 
as Head of the Church has, as we believe, authorized to act 
in this respect for the whole Church, as her representative 
and proper organ of official conduct. 

(2). But we derive a second argument against granting to 
the laity a voice in determining to whom the call to the min- 
istry shall be given, on the ground of their evident incapacity 
rightly to discriminate and judge concerning ministerial qualifi- 
eations. We are well aware that to assume such a position 
exposes one to popular censure and even odium. But, whilst 
aware of all this, we still prefer to be honest and frank in the 
utterance of our opinion. For the piety and exalted charac- 
ter of the laity of our Church, and of all Protestant Churches, 
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we have a most profound respect, and cherish for them as 
brethren in Christ a most fervent Christian affection. For 
the intelligence, and sound practical sense, and power of wise 
judgment which many of them, scattered here and there 
through our Churches, possess, we also cherish a very high 
opinion. But still, taking the laity of any Church as a body, 
accepting the average degree of intelligence and disecrimina- 
tion which they possess, we have no hesitation to declare 
that they are utterly incompetent rightly to jadge and decide 
concerning the qualifications requisite on the part of a candi- 
date for the ministerial office. Of course this is a point 
which cannot well be determined by argument. But does it, 
we may ask, seem reasonable to expect that the lay element 
of our Churches would be competent judges in the case? 
Are not the qualifications required for admission into the 
ministerial office such, as in the very order of things, or in 
the very nature of the case, would lie outside of the study 
and knowledge of almost every one except those who are 
themselves in the office of the ministry ? What reason have 
we to expect that laymen as a body have the ability to sit as 
wise and discriminating judges of a candidate’s knowledge of 
the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, of Natural and Revealed Theology, of Church His- 
tory, of Pastoral Theology, of the Rules of Sermonizing, and 
of Chureh Government? And even in regard to the simple 
and practical subject of the candidate’s personal piety, or 
moral and spiritual fitness for the ministerial office, how 
many of our laymen, in the present day, are imbued with 
utterly unseriptural and erroneous conceptions of conversion 
and of the new life of Christ in the soul, unfitting them to 
judge correctly, even in this respect, of a man’s fitness for 
the work. Why, in every other profession and department 
‘of trade or business, are those, and those only, who are them- 
selves in the profession or trade or business, set to judge, and 
regarded as alone competent to judge, with regard to the fit- 
ness of those applying for admission, whilst for admission 
into this highest of all professions, requiring the most special 


Vol. IX. No. 4 70 
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qualifications, and involving the highest and most lasting re- 
sponsibilities, the decision of the case is to be, in large part, 
submitted to those who are themselves outside of the profes- 
sion, and who make no pretension toa knowledge of many or 
any of its requirements. Why should lawyers alone decide 
who shall be admitted to the practice of law, and physicians 
alone who shall enter the medical profession, and military 
men alone who shall be enrolled in the ranks of the military, 
and mechanics alone who shall be received into the different 
unions or orders of mechanics, those in each profession and 
no others, weighing the qualifications and deciding as to the 
fitness of those who apply for admission, and yet the minis- 
try be denied the right and privilege of determining who 
shall be admitted into the office of the ministry? Why 
should this be pressed as an exception? Why, in this case, 
and in this case alone, should those not in the profession be 
made judges of men’s fitness for the profession? The de- 
mand, upon the very face of it, bears the evidence of its own 
unreason and impropriety, and merits prompt and most em- 
phatie refusal. 

If the lay element sent up to our synodical assemblies by 
the churches were always the wisest and most discerning 
men in the churches, selected and sent because of their supe- 
rior wisdom and power of discernment, our opposition, on 
this ground of incompetency, to allowing the laity a voice in 
determining to whom the ministerial call should be given, 
would, we admit, be largely modified, although even then, 
upon other grounds, we would still oppose it. But to those 
of us who know that the direct reverse is the case, that men 
are thus sent without regard whatever to intelligence or abil- 
ity for their mission, but often simply to please and humor 
them, or because they often are the only ones whom the pas- 
tor can secure to accompany him, and to those of us who 
have noted the appalling stupidity and mental vacancy of 
many of the laymen who make up our synodical roll, we feel 


that it would be a most fearful violation of every thing sa- 
ered and right, degrading the ministerial office and imperil- 
ing the interests of the Gospel and cause of Christ, to accord 
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to any such element even the faintest voice in determining to 
whom shall be given the call to the high and holy office of 
the ministry. And hence, not by ministers and layman, and 
not by Synods, composed of the latter as well as the former, 
but by ministers on/y, assembled purely as a Ministerium, 
should the Church give the call to the ministerial office ! 

(3). A third argument, however, against granting to the lay 
element of the Church any part whatever in determining to 
whom the ministerial call should be given, may be derived 
from the fact that this is the judgment and practice of the 
Protestant Church generally. In itself this, of course, would 
not constitute a valid argument; for there is a possibility, 
although by no means a probability, that in this respect the 
general judgment and practice might be unscriptural and 
erroneous. But it still has some force as an argument and 
helps to confirm what other arguments serve to establish. 
Instead, therefore, of abolishing the Ministerium, as the or- 
gan by which to examine and ordain men into the office of 
the ministry, and entrust such examination and ordination toa 
Synod composed of laymen as well as of ministers, as has been 
claimed, on the ground that such a step would place us as a 
Church “in an attitude of desirable conformity to the faith 
and usages of our Protestant brethren,” we find that by do- 
ing so we would really be sundering ourselves from them, 
and would be departing from the judgment and practice of 
the Church general in this respect. Neither in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, in the Presbyterian, in the Congregational, 
nor in the Protestant Episcopal Charch, do laymen, as lay- 
men, have either voice or vote in determining who shall be 
admitted into the ministerial office. In all these large and 
intelligent denominations, the ministry alone rightly deter- 
mine to whom the ministerial call shall be given. For, as 
Dr. Hodge correctly says, “It is a principle which is univer- 
sally admitted by all denominations of Christians, except the 
Independents, that the right to ordain to any office in the 
Church belongs to those who hold that office, or one superior 
to it, and which includes it.” And again: “If then it is ad- 
mitted that ministers and ruling elders hold different offices, 
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and if, as has been clearly shown from the constitution, ordi- 
nation confers office, the inference seems unavoidable that 
those only who hold the office of a minister of the Gospel 
can confer that office upon others. Presbyterians deny the 
right of ordination to the civil magistrate; they deny it, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, to the people; they deny it to 
any who have not themselves been invested with the office 
conferred.” Again: “Presbyterial ordination is ordination by 
a presbyter or presbyters, and not by a presbytery, in our 
technical sense of the term. This is surely the doctrine of 
the Scriptures, and the only doctrine on which we ean hold 
up our beads in the presence of prelacy,” (Church Polity, pp. 
273, 275, 293). 

The position, then, which we take, in thus excluding the 
laity from any direct part in the admission of men into the 
office of the ministry, is not a singular one, but is the posi- 
tion which, for good reasons, has been adopted by a number 
of the largest and most intelligent denominations wh ich, to- 
day, compose Protestant Christendom. The judgment of 
them all is that it is both right in principle and expedient in 
practice that those only who are themselves in the ministry 
should exercise the right of calling others into the ministry. 

(4). A fourth argument, however, in favor of our position, 
that ministers only should give the call to the ministerial 
office we derive from the fact that this, we believe, notwith- 
standing all that has been cited and written to the con- 
trary, is the position which our Lutheran Confessions and 
the writings of our greatest Lutheran dogmaticians, honestly 
and impartially interpreted, really maintain. 

As is well known, there are, according to our leading Lu- 
theran writers, in the Church, three estates or orders, namely 
the ecclesiastical, the political, and the domestic, or the Pres- 
bytery, the Magistracy, and the Laity, to each of which three 
estates or orders, as part of the Church, belongs some share 
in the provision and settlement of pastors. 


Without eutering into any discussion of the correctness of 
this division of the Church into these three estates, and of 
this conclusion that to each thus belongs the right to share 
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in providing the Church with a ministry, yet one thing is 
manifest, namely that our Lutheran confessors and dogma- 
ticians had clear conceptions of what was, in the calling of 
men into the ministry, the proper and special part, according 
to their judgment, of each of these three estates; and that, 
according to their judgment, the duty of examining candi- 
dates for the ministry, deciding upon their qualifications, and 
then by ordination inducting them into the sacred office, was 
purely and only the work of the first of these three estates, 
(Status Evclesiasticus) or the ministry. 

This Article (XIV.) of the Augsburg Confession, whilst 
very strongly declaring that no one shall perform the duties 
of the ministerial office without a right call to the office, 
does not, it is true, declare by whom this call shall be given. 
The vocatio, it declares, is necessary. No one can make him- 
self a member of the estate or ministerial order. It must be 
done, in the name of the Church, by others. But it does not 
definitely state by whom. And yet Melanchthon, in his ex- 
planation afterward of the Article in the Apology, indicates, 
we think, clearly by whom, in his judgment, this call to the 
ministry by ordination should be given, and by whom only 
it should be given. According to that explanation he was 
willing, if only it was recognized as merely auctoritate hu- 
mana, to abide by the order then prevailing, 7. e. to accord 
to the Romish bishops exclusively the right of ordaining 
to the ministry, thus even depriving the ministry, as a 
class, of the right, and much more, of course, depriving 
the laity of the right. The addition, also, which he after- 
ward makes in the Vuariata, in the words “sicut et Paulus 
praecipit Tito, ut in civitatibus Presbyteros constituat,” 
confirms the view that the “rite vocatus” demanded by the 
Fourteenth Article of the Confession, could, according to 
Melanehthon’s opinion, be given only by the ministry or by 
those themselves in the order, as was Titus to whom Paul 
thus gave command to ordain others into it. It should, also, 
as Bilmar (Die Augshurgische Confession erklirt von A. F. C. 
Bilmar, p. 131) well says, “be noted that the Confession, in 
harmony with the passages from the preface relating thereto, 
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assumes the words “Kirchen-regiment,” or “Church Govern- 
ment,” and “Ordo” to be synonymous, thereby unequivocally 
excluding from church government him who has not the 
“Ordo,” i. €. lay-men. Spiritual things such as the preaching 
of the word, the administration of the sacramente, and the 
power of the keys, appertain to the Ordo only, and to no one 
else, no one except the Ordo having anything to say in re- 
gard to them.” 

Article XXVIII. of the Confession will help us to deter- 
mine what were Melanchthon’s precise views upon the point: 
now under consideration. He there expresses himself dis- 
tinetly. “The bishop’s (7. e. ministers) office, according to di- 
vine right, is therefore to preach the Gospel, to remit sins, to 
judge of doctrine, ete.” But, if it is thus in general the 
especial duty of the ministry “to judge of doctrine,” it surely 
also is * to judge of the doctrine” as held by those seeking a 
call from the Church to preach. 

As far, therefore, as we can gather from the Confession it- 
self, or from the Apology, the confessors designed by the Four- 
teenth Article of the Augustana to teach that the call to the 
office of the ministry should only be given by the ministry. 
And, if the question be asked, why did they not clearly state 
that this was their sense of it, we reply: There was no neces- 
sity todo so, “This particular point was not in dispute. At 
that time no one questioned the right and propriety of can- 
didates for the ministry being examined by those already in 
the holy office.” (QUARTERLY Revtew, vol. vi., p. 85). 

Upon this subject of the call tothe ministry Luther has 
written much, and not always, we are compelled to add, with 
as much clearness and self consistency as could be desired. 
As may be seen in quotations from his writings, presented in 
preceding parts of our lecture,and in many others which 
might be given, especially the well known language of the 
Smaleald Articles bearing upon this point, he has clearly ex- 
pressed the opinion that “churches, i. e. local congregations, 


possess the authority to call, elect, and ordain ministers” — 
that “wherever there is a true Church there is also the power 
to elect and ordain ministers”—that “the true Church be- 
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cause it alone possesses a priesthood, must also have power to 
choose and ordain ministers.” And yet in the interpretation 
of this language of Luther, in order to ascertain precisely 
what his views were, we must do two things. We must, 
first, grasp clearly the point under dispute in connection with 
which he uses such language. We must ask: What is the 
scope or aim of it? To any one who will do this it will be- 
come manifest that Luther, in the use of such language, al- 
ways employs it, not to assert that the people, and not the 
ordained ministry, or that the people together with the or- 
dained ministry, should examine, vote upon, and ordain men 
into the office of the ministry, for that is never the point 
disputed, but to assert, over against the hierarchical claims of 
Rome, that the people and not the bishops shall have the 
right to determine who shall be their ministers or pastors. 
“The Reformers were protesting against the right of the 
popes and bishops to deprive the churches of proper teachers 
or ministers, and arrogate to themselves the exclusive author- 
ity to makeand appoint priests at their pleasure, without the 
consent of churches and regardless of their welfare.” And 
then we must, secondly remember that when Luther thus 
asserts the right of Churches to give the call to the office of 
the ministry, he guards or cautions carefully against the 
exercise of this inherent right except in case of necessity ; and 
he “reminds those who would pervert his teachings that he 
has said such things only of extreme necessity.” Bearing 
these two things steadily in mind, even Luther’s strong as- 
sertions, seemingly favoring the opposite view, can all, we 
believe, be harmonized with the position that the ordained 
ministry alone should admit men into the ministry. 

What the testimony of the leading dogmaticians of our 
Church is upon this point is familiar to us all. Availing my- 
self of the labors of others, I cite the following extracts in 
proof of the position for which I am contending: 

Cuemnitz, L. T. (De Keclesia, iii., p. 123): “It is certainly 
and clearly evident both from the commands and examples 
of Scripture (Tit. 1:5; 1 Tim. 4:14; 2 Tim.2:2; Acts 
14: 22) that those who are already in the ministry, and profess 
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the sacred doctrine, should be employed whenever through a medi- 
ate call the ministry is entrusted to any one. * * Therefore 
the election and call of ministers of the Church should not 
be submitted either to the ministers alone, or to the magis- 
trates alone, or to the ignorance and ineonsiderateness of the 
promiscuous multitude alone.” 

Geruarn, L. T. (De Min. Eccl. § 85): “That bishops and 
presbyters are to be employed when the ministry is to be en- 
trusted to any one, is evident both from the apostolic com- 
mand and approved examples of scripture. The same is con- 
firmed by clear reason. For those who have been previously 
engaged in the ministry,and who profess the sound doctrine, 
can judge most correctly concerning the qualifications of 
those who are to be called to the office of teaching.” 

Ib. (86): “Speaking generally, and to give an example, 
we may say that the examination, ordination, and inaugura- 
tion belong to the Presbytery; the nomination, presentation 
and confirmation to the Christian Magistrate; and the con- 
sent, vote and approval, or, according to circumstances, the 
demand, to the People. Therefore the general principle that 
pastors should be called with the consent of the Church, or 
that no one should be obtraded upon the Charch when it is 
unwilling, has express testimonies in seripture, and was ap- 
proved by the constant practice of the primitive Church ; 
but the form of the election én specie varies, for sometimes 
the vote of the people was necessary in nominating persons, 
and sometimes their approval was required for those before 
nominated.” (Acts 1: 15, 23,26; 6:3; 14:23; 1 Cor. 16: 
8; 2Cor.8:19; 1 Tim. 3:7; 5: 22; 4: 14). 

Quenstept, T. D. P. (De Min, Eecl., iii., 402): “Each part 
of the Church has its own functions in the calling of minis- 
ters. It is the office of the clergy to examine the candidates 
for the ministry, to inquire into their learning and life, to eon- 
sider and judge concerning the gifts necessary for the ministry 
of the Church, and to inaugurate them by the laying on of 


hands. It belongs to the Christian magistrate to nominate 
them, to present them when called, and to ratify their exam- 
ination. The duty of the people is to give the call, to ap- 
prove by their vote and testimony, and to elect.” 
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Hotiazius, (Examen De Min. Ece., q. vii. Prob. b.): “The 
call of ministers generally and comprehensively considered 
(as embracing election, ordination, and the call specially so 
called) should be so attended to by the whole Church, and all 
its three orders, that due order be preserved and confusion be 
avoided. Therefore the examination, ordination and inaug- 
uration belong to the presbytery, the nomination, presentation 
and confirmation to the Christian magistrate, and the con- 
sent, vote and approval to the people.” 

Hunnivs, (782): “To ministers belongs the right of or- 
daining ministers.” 

Now, we have made these quotations from the writings of 
our leading dogmaticians for a single purpose, viz., to show 
that whatever part, in the giving of the ministerial call, they 
may assign to the magistracy or to the people, the part of ex- 
amining, ordaining and inducting into the office they unani- 
mously accord alone to the ministry. If necessary many 
other extracts might be added to these which we have thus 
given, making this point clear beyond all possibility of de- 
nial. The existence, therefore, of a Ministerium, by whom 
alone the induction of men into the ministerial office shall 
be performed, is, we believe, thoroughly Lutheran or in entire 
harmony with the views of the leading Lutheran dogmatie 
writers. And with such an arrangement, even under our 
American republican form of government, each of the three 
estates or orders, according to these old dogmaticians, literally 
exercises its proper right or part in the giving of the call. 
The magistracy, instead of directly exercising its right, dele- 
gates the exercise of it to the other two estates or orders. 
The ministry examine and ordain or call into the office. 
And the people elect or choose their own pastors, thus con- 
firming the judgment and act of the ministry. And thus, in 
this related and joint act of the state the ministry and the 
people, the Church, which embraces them all, gives the min- 
isterial call. 

(5.) A final argument, however, and the most weighty of 
all, in favor of our position, that to the ministry alone be- 
longs the right to give the call to the ministry, we base upon 
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the fact that this, we believe, is the position, or teaching, of the 
word of God. 

Of course, the very question in dispute is: What does the 
word of God teach concerning the matter? What is, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, the right method of perpetuating the 
ministry ? What was the precise order of procedure in the 
induction of men into the ministerial office employed by the 
apostles and the primitive Church? According to the prin- 
ciples and practices found in the Bible, is the investment of 
men with ministerial authority the act properly alone of 
the ministry, or is it the joint act both of the people and 
ministry? Or, drawing the lines still closer, even where it 
is evident that the act of inducting into the sacred office 
was performed by the ministry alone, was it thus _per- 
formed by power and authority vested in them, as the incum- 
bents of the office, by Christ the Head of the Chuech, or was 
it performed by power and authority delegated to them by 
the Church, as the act of the Church whose official represen- 
tatives they, for the time being, were ? 

To these questions, by men equally eminent for ability and 
piety, directly opposite conclusions have been reached and 
opposite answers have been given. To some, viewing the 
question in the light of God’s word, it is clear that the minis- 
try alone, by divine authority, and to the evtire exclusion of 
the laity, possess the authority to make ministers or to give 
the call to the ministerial office ; and to others, viewing tbe 
subject in the same light, it is equally clear that the true call 
to the ministry is the act of the Church, embracing both the 
ministry and the laity, and hence that even when the act is 
wholly performed by the ministry, it is yet thus performed, 
not as the separate and independent act of the ministry, as 
having in itself divine authority so to do, but as the act of 
the Church, having in itself by divine bestowal the authority 
to call, but delegating to the ministry, because of its greater 
competency, the exercise of this authority. 

The Scriptures therefore do not, we may assume, with en- 
tire clearness, and beyond room for controversy, determine by 
whom precisely this call to the ministry is to be given. 
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Our judgment, however, is that the weight of Bible testi- 
mony is very decidedly in favor of the position that the min- 
istry is a purely self-perpetuating institution in the Church ; 
being itself part of the Church and officially representing the 
Church, and yet deriving its authority not from the Church 
but from Christ the divine Head of the Church. The right, 
therefore, to give the call to the ministry is one which, we 
believe, belongs wholly and only to the ministry, and this 
not as a delegated right from the Church but as a divinely 
conferred right from Christ. We are willing to adopt as our 
own the views expressed by Liehe,(Aphorismen iiber die Neu- 
testamentlichen Aempter, p. 71): “The office stands in the 
midst of the Church like a fruitful tree that has its seed in 
itself. As long as the examination and ordination remain in 
the hands of the presbyterium or pastors it is right, and can 
be maintained that it completes itself, and propagates itself 
from person to person and from generation to generation. 
Those who hold it pass it along, and he to whom its incum- 
bents transfer it, holds it as from God. The office is a stream 
of blessing that pours itself from the Apostles upon their 
disciples, and from these onward into future times.” Or we 
accept the declartion of Grabau (Der Missourische u. Jowan- 
ische Geist und die Lehre der Lutherischen Kirche, p. 20): “As 
Christ is the only Lord and ruler of His Church, and as such 
has given the holy ministry, the Gospel and the sacraments, 
and has thereby established for Himself an office of the min- 
istry, so church government (Kirchen-regiment) does not rest 
upon the relinquishment of rights or upon regulations made 
by the multitude, but primarily upon the faithful service of 
the pastors and the ministers of God’s word, from which goes 
forth the faith and the life of the congregation.” 

This position that the ministry is thus a self-perpetuating 
office, and is such by divine appointment and arrangement, 
and not by any delegated authority from the Church to the 
ministry to act in its name and as its organ, is, we believe, 
thoroughly in accord with the teachings of the word of God. 

Our Blessed Saviour, shortly before His ascension into 
Heaven, instituted, in a formal and authoritative manner, the 
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apostolic office. In the commission which He then gave the 
eleven He said: “All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and, lo, l am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world,” or end of the “age,” 7. e. of this present 
dispensation or Christian age: é@s 17s ovvTeheias TOD ai@vos. 
Looking at this commission we find that its duties consisted 
of the following three particulars: sa@yrevely, Banrizerv, 
and didaonev, i.e. 1. To disciple all nations, or convert 
them to the faith ; 2. To initiate them into the Chureh by 
baptism; and 3. To instruct them, when baptized, in the 
doctrines and duties of a Christian life. (Bloomfield in loc). 
But this, as we all know, is substantially the work also of 
the ministry. Essentially, therefore, the apostolic office and 
the ministerial office are the same office. The apostles, in 
certain well defined giftsand duties, necessary and devolving 
upon them in their especial work of founding or planting the 
Church, of course stand alone and have, as we have already 
said, no successors. But in so far as the special duties are 
eoneerned which their commission, which was their eall to 
the office, details, and which the Saviour laid upon them as 
their official life-work, they have legitimate and true succes- 
sors in the gospel ministry. The functions to be performed 
both by the apostles and by the ministry are in substance, or 
in their essential character, the same, and hence the office in 
both is essentially also the same. (Ev. Rev., vol. xi., p. 320). 
A further examination, however, of this apostolic commis- 
sion reveals the additional fact that it was not addressed by 
the Saviour to the apostles simply as individuals, to be limi- 
ted to them, and to terminate with them, but it was ad- 
dressed to them, as the incumbents of an office, which was to 
continue after them, and which was to take up and carry on 
the work which they thus, under the Saviour’s command and 
direction, began. The very terms of the commission disclose 
that this is its character. ‘He commands, in the first place, 
to go into all the world; for the purpose, in the second place, 
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of preaching the Gospel to every creature; assured, in the 
third place, that He is with them always, and even unto the 
end of the world. Either of these propositions, or all of 
them together, most positively precludes the idea that this 
language of the Saviour was addressed to the apostles in 
their merely individual capacity; for neither did they, nor 
could they themselves go into all the world, preach the gos- 
pel to every creature, and unto the end of the world be as- 
sured that Christ was with them in authority and power.” 
(Ev. Review, vol. xi., p. 327). 

And yet this commission thus to disciple all nations by 
baptizing and by teaching, or by the performance of minister- 
ial functions, is specifically addressed by the Saviour to them, 
the Eleven, and not to the general body of believers, or to the 
people with them as constituting together the Church. 

The conclusion, therefore, it appears to us, is inevitable that 
the words of the commission were not only an investiture of 
the apostles with divine authority themselves to enter the 
ministerial office, but also to call others into it; 7. e. to per- 
petuate the office, so that after them those whom they had 
chosen and ordained as their successors might carry on the 
work which they had thus begun. They themselves, by the 
very terms of the commission, were, without the co-operation 
of the general body of believers, authorized by the Saviour 
both to be ministers and to call or make ministers. As Prof. 
Worley, expresses it: “The only logical deduction that can 
be made from the passage (Math. 28 : 16-20) is that it was 
addressed to the Eleven as those from whom, until the end of 
time, yet under Christ, in themselves and in those te whom 
they committed the authority by the will of Christ, the office 
of preaching should go forth, bearing in its hands the gra- 
cious blessing of salvation to the whole perishing world, and 
until the Church militant is completely taken up into the 
Church triumphant.” (Ev. Review, vol. xi., p. 328). 

And this deduction, as the same writer further shows, is 
confirmed by the entire subsequent practice or acts of the 
Apostles. Instead of referring the appointment of ministers, 
either wholly or in part, to the people, or to the whole con- 
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gregation of believers, they, there is clear proof, at least in 
many, if not in all instances, assumed the authority thus to 
appoint all to themselves, thus showing that they had in 
their commission been invested by the Saviour with such au- 
thority, “that Christ intended it so to be, viz.: that the au- 
thorization of public teachers in the Church should proceed 
from those whom He had appointed already to the office.” 

In evidence of this let us examine some of the passages 
bearing upon the subject. 

Take first the passage found in Acts 14 : 23, referring to 
the ordination of elders by Paul and Barnabas in the churches 
which they had founded and were then revisiting and con- 
firming in the faith. “And when they had ordained them 
elders in every church, and had prayed with fasting, they 
commended them to the Lord on whom they believed.” 
Xemporovnoavres 6é avrois mpeofurépous nat énxAnoiar, 
i.e. they appointed or placed over these churches elders or pas- 
tors who might lead and direct them—not one elder in each 
church, but several elders in each: mwpeofurepovs. Xeiporor- 
éiv signifies: to raise the hands ; to vote, elect, by stretching out 
the hands. The expression has by some therefore been taken 
to mean that these elders were elected or chosen first by the 
vote of the people, expressed by the uplifting of the hand, 
and that this election thus expressed was then afterward rat- 
ified by the apostles by the laying on of hands or ordination. 
This is the view of the passage taken by Chemnitz: “Paul 
and Barnabas,” he says, “ordained elders in every church 
established by them. But they did not assume the right and 
authority exclusively of electing and installing pastors; but 
Luke uses the word yesporovnoarvres, which (2 Cor. 8 : 19) 
is used concerning the election which took place by the vote 
of the congregation; the same being taken from a Greek 
usage, giving their votes by stretching forth the hand, and 
signifies the investing of some one with the office by votes, to 
designate him or give their consent.” But, as Bloomfield (in 
loco) has said, this sense of the passage “requires a very 
strained interpretation to be put on yesporovnoarvres, and 
one moreover which is forbidden by the avrous following.” 
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And he adds: “There is, indeed, no point on which the most 
learned have been so much agreed as this, that yesporovynoas 
here simply denotes “having selected, constituted, appointed. 
See Hammond, Whitby, Wolf, and especially Kuinoel.” And 
Olshausen says: “The expression in verse 23 is a peculiar one, 
YELPOTOVHGAVTES AVTOIS MPEG AUTEPOUS, electing for themelders.” 
“It does not,” he adds, “permit us to suppose there was a free 
choice on the part of the church, but intimates that the 
Apostles themselves sought out the parties qualified for office.” 
This ordaining of elders or pastors by Paul and Barnabas 
was then, we hold, according to the natural and grammatical 
sense of the text, the act of the Apostles themselves, and 
does not include in any way the active participation of the 
congregation. We may suppose, of course, that the congre- 
gation fully acquiesced in the choice and ordination which 
the apostles thus made, and heartily and gladly accepted 
those thus ordained as their pastors, but there is, we main- 
tain, no basis whatever in the text for the inference that the 
congregation first chose them as pastors, or by election gave 
them the ministerial call, and that the apostles then after- 
yard simply by ordination confirmed or ratified that call. 

But, take next the passages (2 Tim. 1:6; 1 Tim. 4: 14) 
which refer to the ordination or induction into the ministe- 
rial office of Timothy, and it already appears that, not the 
people, but the ministry performed the act. In Paul’s See- 
ond Epistle to Timothy (1: 6) he puts him in remembrance 
to “stir up the gift of God which is in him by the putting on 
of Paul’s hands,” and therefore also commands him to “hold 
fast the form of sound words” which he had heard of Paul, 
thus showing that Paul, by virtue of the grace given him of 
the Lord Jesus in bestowing upon him the office of an apostle, 
had also instructed Timothy and had appointed him to the 
holy office. And that Paul, in thus ordaining Timothy to the 
ministerial office, had not acted alone, nor with the consent or 
suffrage or co-operation of any congregation, but in Ministe- 
rium, or along with other teachers and pastors or fellow pres- 
byters, is evident from the language (1 Tim. 4: 14) where he 
writes: “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
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thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery.” Tob mpesfurepiov: “the eldership of that dis- 
trict to which Timothy belonged laid hands on him,” says 
Wiesinger. “Con-fraternity of presbyters, at the place where 
Timothy was ordained (perhaps Lystra) who conjointly with 
the apostle laid their hands on him,” says Ellicott in loe. 
Wholly and only by the ministry, then, was Timothy exam- 
ined, chosen, ordained, or inducted into the ministry. 

Look now, in the next place, at the directions which Paul 
gives both to Timothy and to Titus with regard to the ordi- 
nation of men to the ministry, and the position for which we 
are contending becomes yet more manifest. From the direc- 
tions thus given, two things are evident, viz.: first that the 
apostles authorized those whom they ordained to ordain oth- 
ers and thus perpetuate the ministerial office, and secondly 
that they alone were thus authorized to ordain. Paul writes 
to Titus: “For. this cause left I thee in Crete that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, and or- 
dain elders in every city, (‘one in one city, many in many’— 
Bp. Taylor—quoted by Ellicott in Joc.) as I had appointed 
thee.” How absolutely individual is not here the apostolic 
direction and authorization! How free from even the faint- 
est intimation of such a thing as “the voice of the congrega- 
tion,” or “ordaining by the consent or order or authority of 
the congregation!” To Titus personally was the apostolic 
authority accorded, and by him personally, governed by his 
own judgment in each case, was that apostolic authority also 
to be exercised. To Timothy the Apostle gives in substance 
the same directions: “Thou, therefore, my son, be strong in 
the grace that is in Christ Jesus; and the things that thou 
hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” 
(2 Tim. 2: 1-2). And again (1 Tim. 5: 22) he solemnly 
charges him: “Lay hands suddenly on no man,” i. e. that he 
should not ordain any man to the ministerial office with un- 
due haste, or without first becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with him and well assured of his entire fitness for it. And 
here again the authority to admit to the ministerial office, as 
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in the directions to Titus, is entirely personal. Timothy, as 
un ordained minister, has full authority given him to ordain 
others; and there is again not the slightest intimation that 
this authority is to be exercised only in connection with or 
at the request of some congregation! And “when to all this 
we add the fact that, in connection with these directions thus 
to set apart teachers, as he himself had set them apart, Paul 
gives both to Timothy and Titus the particular qualifications 
which they are to look for in proper candidates for the holy 
office, and commands them to use great cireumspection in the 
exercise of this right, we have the strongest scriptural assur- 
ance as to what construction the Apostles placed upon the 
authority with which Christ invested them and the course 
which they took in its exercise.” (Ev. Review, vol. xi., p. 329). 

But there are other passages which are often cited, and 
which, we are told, clearly prove that ordination or the call 
to the ministry was not thus the independent and exclusive 
act alone of the ministry, but was the joint act of the min- 
istry and the laity, or the act of the whole Church. The 
people, we are told, gave the call by electing whoin they 
would as their pastors, and this congregational choice was 
then subsequently confirmed in the ordination by the minis- 
try of those whom the people or congregation had thus called: 
i.e. that the people had a voice or vote, and indeed a very 
controlling one, in determining who should be admitted to 
the ministerial office, or to whom the ministerial call should 
be given. 

The passage, e. g., in Acts 6 : 2-3, is often thus cited. We 
confess, however, with all possible respect for the judgment 
of those who thus cite it, that we are unable to discover the 
least pertineney or relevancy in it to the question at issue. 
The election of those seven men to serve as officers in the 
church at Jerusalem was a purely congregational matter, and, 
of course, the members of the congregation were entitled to 
a voice in its determination. They were laymen before they 
were thus chosen and set apart as deacons, and they were, so 
far as that affected them, equally laymen afterward. Several 
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of them, it is true, did subsequently become preachers of the 
Gospel, or incumbents of the ministerial office, but they did 
not become such by this election and ordination. In this 
transaction, in which, it is freely admitted, the people elected 
and the apostles then appointed or set apart by the laying on 
of hands, they were merely elected and set apart to attend to 
a certain expressed and well defined congregational or local 
work, viz. to administer rightly what is called “the daily min- 
istration,” to “serve tables,” to take charge, as we read, of “this 
* The passage therefore, we hold, is utterly irrele- 
vant to the point at issue, and hence proves really nothing 
either way with regard to the question whether the people, 
in apostolic days, had a voice in determining to whom the 
ministerial call should be given. 

Another of the passages constantly cited by the advocates 
of the right of the laity to take part in the bestowal of the 
ministerial call in favor of their position, is the passage, Acts 
15, containing the record of the Council or Synod which was 
held at Jerusalem to adjust or determine the question whether 


husiness.’ 


circumcision, under the Christian dispensation, was a condi- 
tion of salvation, which had been referred to it by the church 
at Antioch. Laymen, we are confidently told, “were present 
at this first ecclesiastical council, and took an active part 
in all its proceedings ;” and, on the assumption that all this 
was, beyond a doubt, really so, we are further and frequently 
told that thus also should it now and always, in all ecclesias- 
tical conventions, be, and especially in all those in which the 
Church determines so important a matter as the matter to 
whom the call to the office of the ministry should be given. 
But here again, as in the preceding citation, there are a num- 
ber of things unproved and merely assumed, upon which 
however the entire argument is founded, and in consequence 
of which the whole conclusion is therefore invalidated. What 
real proof, e. g., is there that “the certain other of then” who 
are mentioned as coming up with Paul and Barnabas to Je- 
rusalem were lay delegates from the chureh at Antioch? 
What real proof is there that a single layman uttered a word 
or east a ballot in the council or synod? What real proof 
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indeed is there even of the presence of a layman in the coun- 
cil or synod, in an official capacity, or as constituting an offi- 
cial and authoritative part of the council or synod? We are 
bold to say that not one of these things,can from the passage, 
be clearly and satisfactorily proven. To us it is evident that 
the only parties actively participating were the commission- 
ers Paul and Barnabas and the “certain other of them,” most 
probably elders or ministers from Antioch, and the elders 
and apostles at Jerusalem. These, we believe, were the only 
active participants in the proceedings. Paul and Barnabas 
were sent, not to confer with the multitude, but to confer 
with “the apostles and elders about this question ;” and we 
read (v. 6) ‘and the apostles and elders came together for to con- 
sider of this matter.” And whilst the sessions were evidently 
open to the congregation, and large numbers of the people 
were present, (v. 12) and whilst after the deliberations and 
decisions it is said, “then pleased it the apostles and elders, 
with the whole Church, to send chosen men of their own com- 
pany to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas,” and whilst we 
also read: “the apostles, and elders and brethren send greeting 
unto the brethren,” still there is no proof that others than 
apostles and elders actually participated, and what is spoken 
of as thus having been the pleasure and message of “the 
whole church” and of “the brethren,” may all be harmonized 
with what precedes upon the assumption that the apostles 
and elders acted in the case, so far as the church was con- 
cerned, representatively, i. e. in the name of the Chureh. 
“The whole plea,” writes another, “of the lay participation 
turns on the terms “the whole Church,” and “brethren.” In re- 
gard to the first of these terms it occurs in connection with 
their resolving to send chosen men to accompany Paul and 
Barnabas to Antioch, and the other is rendered doubtful by 
the reading of the best manuscripts. The famous Codex 5i- 
naiticus is against the term “drethren” as referring to persons 
separate from the apostles and elders. In this view Alford 
concurs. We have, then, little more than the shadow of a 
shadow of any active participation of the laity in this so- 
called synod, and, if they did have any participation, it still 
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has no bearing on the question at issue. For, it was a ques- 
tion, not of the ministry, but one affecting every member of 
the Church, and in which every lay member had direct and 
personal interest.” (QUARTERLY REVIEW, vol. iii., p. 102). 

But the the /ocus classicus with those who regard the laity 
as entitled to participation in the admission of men to the 
office of the ministry, is the record (Acts 1: 15-26) of the 
election and ordination of an apostle to take the place of Ju- 
das who, “by transgression, fell, that he might go to his own 
place.” “Here,” we are told with an air of triumph, “we 
have even the choice of an apostle by the multitude of the 
disciples, the whole Church participating ;” and a fortiori, if 
the laity thus had part in the election or choice of an apos- 
tle, should they not now have the same in the call to the 
office of the ministry ? 

This choice of a successor to Judas, upon which they lean 
so heavily for support of their position, will not, we are sat- 
isfied, if it is carefully and impartially considered, furnish 
them even the least reliable and satisfactory support. In the 
first place, the validity of the whole proceeding may very 
properly be questioned. The fact that of Matthias, thus 
elected to the apostleship, no further record whatever exists 
in scripture; the fact that this election took place before the 
special outpouring of the Holy Ghost, on the day of Pente- 
cost, for which the apostles had been commanded by Christ 
to wait, thus making this a hasty act, performed, if not 
against the command of Christ, yet, at least, without it; the 
fact that Christ Himself afterward chose Paul as one of Tis 
inspired apostles; and the fact that in the Apocalypse (21 : 
14) only twelve apostles are spoken of, in harmony with the 
original number constituting the apostolic college ; all these 
facts make it more than probable that this entire transaction 
was unauthorized, unapproved, and invalid. But admitting 
for the sake of argument, its validity, we deny, in the second 
place, that there is proof in the record that there really 
was, in the strict sense of the word any such thing as an 
election by the suffrage of the assembled multitude. For 
possibly, as Dr. J. Addison Alexander suggests, the persons 
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thus assembled did not vote at all; and, if there really was 
voting, there is nothing in the record to indicate certainly by 
whom it was done. Peter it should be noted, in his address 
( Worley) upon the occasion, does not eall upon the whole com- 
pany to take part in the choice, but merely announces to them 
the necessity, in accordance with prophecy, that such choice 
be made; and the language in the latter part of the narra- 
tive is such that it cannot be said beyond question to include 
all present in the vote or lot which was cast. “It has been 
disputed,” says Alexander, “whether it was only the eleven 
or the whole assembly that gave forth their lots. The very 
question assumes, either that this was an election, in the or- 
dinary sense of the expression, or that lots means votes or bal- 
lots, which is entirely at variance with the usage of the 
word, and with the circumstances of this case. This makes 
it wholly unimportant who performed the mere external act 
of drawing, shaking or the like.” (Commentary on Acts in 
loco). 

Our judgment of the transaction is that it took place in the 
presence of the congregation or disciples but was not in any 
way performed by them; that the apostle addressed them as 
he did, not to invite and prepare them to take part in it, but 
to explain to them and prepare them to witness what the 
apostles were then and there about to do; that the apostles 
themselves, in the nature of the case, could alone know who 
“had companied with them all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among them, beginning with the baptisin of 
John, unto that same day that he was taken up from them,” 
and that the apostles themselves therefore, and not the mul- 
titude, appointed or selected two, meeting these conditions, 
and that they, after prayer, gave forth or cast lots, thus leav- 
ing it to the Lord to show “whether of these two He had 
chosen to be a witness with them of His resurrection.” We 
incline, indeed, to the opinion that the “hundred and twenty,” 
or those designated by the general terms “¢/sciples,” in whose 
presence this choice of an apostle thus took place, were not 
the members of the church at Jerusalem at all, but were 
the seventy evangelists, and others representing the disciples 
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or Church of Christ from all parts of the land, who were 
then, during the season of Pentecost, present in Jerusalem 
and could easily thus be assembled together; so that, whilst 
there were yet no organized churches which they represented, 
or of which they were pastors, they still, in fact, were the 
representatives or pastors of the unorganized body of believ- 
ers in various places. But, whether this be so or not, of this 
we feel] certain that there is no evidence in the record to jus- 
tify the opinion that the multitude present, whoever they 
may have been, took any direct part in the transaction what- 
ever, much less that they actively participated, and by their 
ballots or votes decided that Matthias, and not Joseph called 
Barsabas, should be the successor of Judas. And hence weare 
also clear that no argnment can justly be drawn from this 
transaction of thus electing an apostle, to take the place of 
the traitor Judas, in favor of now allowing to those not 
themselves in the office of the Gospel ministry to assist in 
deciding who shall be admitted into it. 

Reviewing then, all that we have now said, under this ex- 
amination of the various scripture texts bearing upon the 
subject, the argument appears to us conclusive, beyond room 
for doubt, that the word of God clearly teaches that minis- 
ters,and ministers only, should decide who shall be ministers; 
or, in other words, that to the ministry only has been granted 
the divine authority and right to give, in the name of the 
Church, the call to the ministerial office. 

But, we proceed now to ask and answer our third and last 
question, viz: 

What is the precise import or character of the act of ordination 
by which men are thus inducted into the ministerial office ? 

There are three aspects in which ordination may be consid- 
ered, namely : what it is in itself, what it is as the act of the 
Church, and what it is as the act of the applicant or person re- 
ceiving ordination. Let us look at it briefly in each of these 
aspects. 

Ordination, considered merely as a visible or external rite, 
consists in the laying on of the hands of the ministry, accom- 
panied with prayer, by which imposition of hands and prayer 
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the recipient is placed in the ministerial office and is clothed 
by the Chureh with authority to perform in her midst minis- 
terial functions. 

The ceremony of the laying on of hands, always employed 
by the Church in the ordination of men to the ministerial 
office, dates back as a ritual of induction into sacred positions 
and offices, even to the earliest ecclesiastical ages. Joshua, 
é. g., Was thus inducted, by special divine command, into the 
office to which he was called. (Numb. 27:18). Thus also 
were the seven deacons set apart to their offices. (Acts 6: 6). 
Thus also were Paul and Barnabas set apart to their special 
missionary labors among the Gentiles. (Acts 13:3). So 
also in the ordination of Timothy. (1 Tim. 4:14; 2Tim. 1: 
6). The Apostle Paul also bids Timothy “lay hands suddenly 
on no man,” (1 Tim. 5: 22) showing that “when he wrote 
these words they had become a well known expression for or- 
daining toa sacred office. And this mode continued to be 
used in the Post Apostolic Church as is evidenced by the di- 
rections and forms of prayer for ordinations in what are 
called the apostolic constitutions.” (Jacob’s Eccles. Polity of 
the New Testament, p. 110). 

Whatever, then, we may regard the real import or content 
of ordination to be, this, at least, is clear, namely, that, as a 
ceremony, consisting of prayer and the laying on of hands, 
it possesses divine, approbation if not positive divine institu- 
tion, and it comes down to us clothed with the authority and 
endowment not only of apostolic practice but also of the con- 
tinuous and unbroken practice of the Church during all the 
successive centuries since. 

But what, let us now ask, is the import or the content of 
ordination, as a right of induction into the ministerial office ? 
What is it, not as a mere external ceremony, but in its spir- 
itual or supernatural and divine elements? What character 
precisely does it possess? Is it only a ceremony, or is it a 
ceremony in connection with which there are imparted spir- 
itual gifts and graces? In a word, does ordination secure or 
give anything in the way of endowment or qualification for 
the office of the ministry from the Holy Ghost ? 
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What the Romish theory concerning the essential charac- 
ter of ordination is, we have already seen. She esteems it as 
the highest and greatest of the sacraments; “sacramentum 
ordinis;” that sacrament by which men are fitted and en- 
dowed with power by the Holy Ghost to administer rightly 
all the other sacraments. “Propter ordinem,” says Thomas 
Aquinas, “fit homo dispensator aliorum sacramentorum, ergo 
ordo habet magis rationem, quod sit sacramentum, quam alia.” 

The Greek Church takes the same view as does the Rom- 
ish concerning it, declaring that “Orders are a sacrament, in 
which the Holy Ghost, by the laying on of the bishop’s hands, 
ordains them that be rightly chosen to minister sacraments, 
and to feed the flock of Christ.” (Creeds of Christendom, vol. 
ii., p. 501). 

That ordination is thus a sacrament, in the strict. and eor- 
rect sense of the word, or in the same sense in which Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper are sacraments, all Protestants 
heartily deny; although, in a certain wide and untechnical 
sense, our Lutheran confessors and dogmaticians were willing 
that it should be so called or designated. (Vide Apology, vii., 
11. Gerhard, xii., b. 147). 

But, whilst this Romish conception of ordination, as truly 
a sacrament, is undoubtedly an entirely extreme one, and in- 
volves a gross misapprehension of the ministerial office, and 
is therefore very properly rejected by all Protestant Churches 
and creeds, the question may still be asked whether many 
Protestants themselves, in their intense opposition to every- 
thing that partakes of a hierarchical principle, have not 
swung off into an opposite extreme, and, by making little or 
nothing of ordination, have also, perhaps, like the Roman- 
ists, missed the exact truth. 

The views, e. g., of Luther and of our earlier Lutheran 
dogmaticians, which assign to election by the congregation 
the call to the ministry, and which logically therefore regard 
ordination as not really necessary, and as being merely a sol- 
emn and impressive way of recognizing or publicly declaring 
that the person ordained has been called, and is by the eall 
which he has already received already also in the ministerial 
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office, ure certainly, in our judgment, thus extreme and ut- 
terly untenable when dispassionately considered in the light 
of God’s word. We may not perhaps be able to determine 
and express what precisely is conferred in this ordination ser- 
vice by which men are inducted into the ministry, but this 
much to our mind is clear, that the Holy Spirit does confer 
spiritual gifts and graces of some kind and to some degree ; 
in other words that whilst not in the Romish sense a sacra- 
ment, lifting the recipient up into an hierarchical order, and 
divinely imparting to him priestly and miraculous power or 
supernatural endowments which he did not before possess 
and which are indelible and can never be lost, yet also is it 
not in the extreme Protestant sense a mere ceremony, impart- 
ing as the gift of the Holy Ghost no benediction, and leaving 
the spiritual character and qualifications of the person or- 
dained the same in all respects as though he had not been 
ordained. This latter view is also, we are satisfied, equally 
with the former, an unseriptural extreme. In proof that or- 
dination by the laying on of hands and prayer is more than 
only an empty rite, and that the Holy Ghost does in connec- 
tion with it impart spiritual blessings to the person ordained, 
we turn to the word of God. 

It is simply a fact that in every instance recorded in the 
Bible of the imposition of hands, or the extension of hands, 
accompanied with prayer, the supposition or assumption on 
the part of all concerned was, not that the act was merely an 
impressive human ritual, but that there was also something, 
either good or bad, either bane or benediction, actually and 
really imparted. “Imposition of hands,” says the Rev. Fred- 
erick Meyrick, M. A. (Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii., 
p. 242) “is a natural form by which benediction has been ex- 
pressed in all ages and among all people. It is the act of one 
superior, either by age or spiritual position, towards an infe- 
rior, and by its very form it appears to bestow some gift, or 
to manifest a desire that some gift should be bestowed. It 
may be an evil thing that is symbolically bestowed, as when 
guiltiness was thus transferred by the High Priest to the 
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scape-goat from the congregation, (Lev. 16 : 21); but in gen- 
eral the gift is something good which God is supposed to be- 
stow by the channel of the laying on of hands. Thus, in the 
Old Testament, Jacob accompanies his blessing to Ephraim 
and Manasseh with imposition of hands, (Gen. 48: 14); 
Joshua is ordained in the room of Moses by imposition of 
hands, (Numb. 28: 18; Deut. 34:9); cures seem to have 
been wrought by the prophets by the imposition of hands, 
(2 Kings 5: 11); and the high priest giving his solemn ben- 
ediction stretched out his hands over the people, (Lev. 9: 22). 
The same form was used by our Lord in blessing, and oc- 
casionally in healing, and it was plainly regarded by the 
Jews as customary or befitting, (Matt. 19: 13; Mark 8: 23; 
10: 16). One of the promises also, at the end of St. Mark’s 
Gospel, to Christ’s followers is that they should cure the sick 
by laying on of hands, (Mark 16: 18); and accordingly we 
find that Saul received his sight, (Acts 9: 17) and Publius’ 
father was healed of his fever (Acts 28 : 8) by imposition of 
hands.” 

Tracing, then, the history of the laying on of hands, as we 
find it recorded in the Scriptures, there was evidently, all 
along in its history, the supposition or belief that there was, 
through or by it, an actual impartation of something, a going 
forth or communication of either positive blessing or curse, a 
production of some real and true result. 

In further confirmation of this, and especially in connec- 
tion with the laying on of hands as part of the ceremony of 
induction into the ministerial office, let us examine carefully 
the precise sense of several texts bearing directly upon the 
subject. 

Let us examine, first, the text (Numb. 27: 18) in which 
Moses is commanded to ordain Joshua as his successor. “And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Take thee Joshua the son of Nun, 
in whom is the spirit, and lay thine hand upon him.” By 
some it is maintained that here there could evidently have 
been no communication of the Holy Spirit by the laying on 
of hands, since it is explicitly asserted that Joshua already 
possessed the Spirit, and because of his possession of Him he 
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was thus selected and ordained. “In whom is the spirit.” 
Thus one writer (McClintock and Strong, vol. iv., p. 58) says: 
“Here it is obvious that the laying on of hands did neither 
originate nor communicate divine giits, for Joshua had ‘the 
spirit’ before he received imposition of hands.” 

But, in opposition to this interpretation of the text, we de- 
ny that the Hebrew word (779) Ruach here signifies the Holy 


Spirit as one of the Persons of the Trinity, or that there is 
any reference whatever in the use of the term to any super- 
natural or gracious work wrought by the Holy Ghost in the 
character of Joshua. The term evidently has reference only 
to the natural endowments of Joshua, the spirit of prudence, 
of courage, of energy, of force and decision of character 
which he was endowed with and which naturally fitted him 
for the leadership of the people. “Understanding,’—*In- 
sight”—*Courage”—are the meanings given of the word, as 
it here stands in this text, by Fuerst in his Hebrew and Chal- 
dee Lexicon. Hence the expression “in whom is the spirit,” 
does not mean “in whom is the Holy Spirit,” but simply that 
in him was a natural spirit, or natural elements of character, 
fitting him, when once quickened and directed by the Holy 
Ghost, and supplemented by still other and higher gifts and 
graces, to be the leader of the Israelitish nation. In his or- 
dination, by the laying on of Moses’ hands, the Holy Spirit 
added to these natural elements of character or this natural 
spirit, such other spiritual elements and power as might still 
be needed in order entirely to qualify him for the right dis- 
charge of the duties of his position. Or, as Bush (in /oco) re- 
marks: “By this ceremony of the imposition of hands was 
signified the transfer of the oftice of leader of Israel from 
Moses to Joshua, and the communication of the requisite 
spiritual gifts and endowments for its right discharge ;” cor- 
responding with what is plainly taught in the parallel passage 
(Deut. 34:9): “And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the 
spirit of wisdom, for (3 nam, yap, or quia, Ott, a causal 


particle) Moses had laid his hand upon him.” 
But, in further confirmation of this truth that in the lay- 
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ing on of hands in ordination there is an actual communica- 
tion, to the person ordained, of a spiritual gift or power from 
the Holy Ghost, of some character, let us examine the two 
passages in Paul’s letters to Timothy upon the subject. 
“Neglect not the gift (un apélet tod év ool xapio patos) that 
is in thee, which was given (6 067 oo) thee by prophecy 
with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery,” (1 Tim. 
4:14). “Wherefore, I put thee in remembrance that thou 
stir up the gift of God which is in thee by the putting on off 
my hands, (47 )v airiavy avauipvionw of avagwnupeiv to 
xyapiopa tod Geo’, 6 kori é&v Gol dia TIS ExiMéoEwS THY 
xetp@v pov). The word yapiouea which in both these texts 
is translated “gifts,” and which in each designates something 
conferred in or through the laying ou of hands, occurs, says 
Ellicott (1 Tim. 4: 14) “with the exception of 1 Peter 4: 19, 
only in St. Paul’s Epistles, where it is found as many as four- 
teen times, and in all cases denotes a gift emanating from the 
Holy Spirit or the free grace of God. Here probably, as the 
context suggests, it principally refers to the gifts of tapa- 
xAnois and d6idacxahia just specified. The parallel passage 
(2 Tim. 1: 6) clearly develops the force of the preposition 
(avagwrupeiv): the yapioua is asa spark of holy fire within 
him which he is not to let die out from want of attention.” 
Again: “The ériGeors yerpov or yerpoGecia was a symbolic 
action, the outward sign of an inward communication of the 
Holy Spirit for some spiritual office (Acts 6 : 6) or undertak- 
ing (Acts 13:3) implied or expressed.” And again: “Proph- 
ecy and imposition of hands were the two co-existent cireum- 
stances which make up the whole process, by the medium of 
which the yapioua was imparted.” (Ellicott on 1 Tim. 4: 
14). Bloomtield’s comment on the passage (1 Tim. 4: 14) is 
as follows: “Notwithstanding that this must chiefly allude 
to the spiritual gifts which Timothy had received, it may in- 
clude the ordinary graces of the Spirit, by which his endow- 
ments in learning would be sanctified. These were given 
dia mpogpnrtéias, i. e. according to prophecy; of which the 
passage (1 : 18) is the best commentary,” prophecies probably 
which some of the New Testament prophets had uttered con- 
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cerning Timothy before he was put into the ministry. The 
comments of Wiessinger (Olshausen’s Commentary, in loc., 
vol. vi., p. 113) on these two related or parallel texts (1 Tim. 
4:14; 2 Tim. 1: 6) are very full,and, in our judgment, very 
judicious and correct. Xapioua, he says, “denotes the gift 
of the divine Spirit, that gift which qualifies him (Timothy) 
for the preaching of the Gospel, for the work of an evangel- 
ist (2 Tim. 4: 5) and which he had to make use of at present 
in the service of a particular church. On the év ooi, compare 
2 Tim. 1: 6, where the gift is represented as a spark of the 
Spirit lying within him, the kindling of which depends on 
the will of him on whom the gift is bestowed. So here, also, 
the use of the yapioua is made to depend on the will of 
Timothy. * * With respect to the laying on of hands, compare 
Acts 13 : 3, where we read that hands were laid in prayer 
on the apostle Paul and on Barnabas, by the prophets and 
teachers at Antioch, in order to separate them for the work to 
which they were called, Acts 6:6, where we read that, in 
like manner, hands were laid in prayer by the apostles on the 
newly elected deacons, in order to impart to them the gift of 
the Spirit for their ministry. It is in every case an appro- 
priation of the gift of the Spirit in prayer, through the in- 
strumentality of others, for a definite object, for a work which 
is undertaken, or a service which is entered upon, whether 
this service be marked out in a standing office or not.” 
Again, on 2 Tim. 1: 6, he remarks: “But, what does this 
xapiopna denote? The term itself in its wide signification, 
(Rom. 1: 11; 5:15; 6: 23; 9 : 29, comp. with 12:6; 1 Cor. 
12: 4, seq.) leaves it undecided; yet we may perhaps deter- 
mine it from the connection, as verses 6 and 7 manifestly in- 
troduce verse 8 seq. (o0v) and from the comparison of 1 Tim. 
4:14and 1:18. As there yapioua can be understood only 
of his definite gift for the vocation of teacher, so also here. 
And the whole tenor of the epistle (to which verse 6 is, as it 
were, the key) points to Timothy’s vocation as a teacher, not 
to his Christian deportment, the 67 7 aitiav of verse 6, in 
fact, assuming his faith as ground of the admonition to fidelity 
in his official calling. The reference is not to the gift of the 
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Spirit in general, but to the specific gift requisite for his call- 
ing; and this not, with Mack, that of government, but that 
of evangelist. So also Olshausen. The relative clause ‘which 
is in thee,’ ete., refers to the same act as in 1 Tim. 4: 14, viz. : 
Timothy’s reception of his evangelical calling by prophecy 
and imposition of hands. Regarding, as every unprejudiced 
person must do, the two passages as having a like reference, 
we see how groundlessly this setting apart is regarded as a 
consecration of Timothy to the bishopric of Ephesus, a formal 
inauguration to the office of priest or bishop. To any pre- 
siding over the Ephesian Chuch, or over any other Church, 
there is here not the slightest allusion.” Dr. Van Oosterzee, 
on the first of these texts, (1 Tim. 4: 14) remarks: “At his 
entrance on the office of teacher, Timothy received by the 
Holy Ghost, a special gift of high value in the exercise of 
his office. The office itself is not here denoted, but his divine 
qualification for the office, which was given through (é:a) 
prophecy with the laying on of hands of the elders,” (Lange's 
Com. in loco). And again, on 2 Tim. 1 : 6, he remarks: “The 
Apostle here, as 1 Tim. 4: 14, alludes to the gift of the call- 
ing (Lehrberuf) received from God, and addresses Timothy 
not asa Christian simply, but chiefly as teacher.” 

Bearing in mind what these eminent biblical critics thus 
express, it appears, therefore, to us clear that in the ordina- 
tion of Timothy by the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery, of which the apostle was one, there was, in that 
solemn transaction, communicated to him, by the Holy 
Ghost, as a special gift or yapioua, above what he before or 
without such ordination possessed, not sacramental or mirac- 
ulous and divine power such as Romanists claim that ordina- 
tion confers, but special moral or spiritual power with special 
regard to the distinctive work of a religious teacher or Chris- 
tian minister and pastor to which he was then and there thus 
consecrated ; aspecial impartation indeed of the Holy Ghost 
Himself by which, if he would subsequently avail himself 
rightly of this presence and offered power of the Holy Ghost 
within him, the natural endowments which he possessed 
would be quickened into new and increasing activity and 
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effectiveness, and his utterance of the truth be clothed with 
resistless power over the hearts and consciences of men. In 
a word, in his ordination, through the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery, the Holy Ghost was so communicated to 
him as, in all respects, to qualify him for the right and for the 
successful exercise of the functions of the ministerial office. 

Nor do we here, for a moment, in thus asserting that the 
Holy Ghost was imparted in ordination to Timothy by the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery, attach any magical 
or ex opere operato power to the mere manual or tactual act 
itself. The Holy Ghost is not imparted because the hands of 
the presbytery are thus imposed, nor through that even as a 
necessary outward and material medium, but He is imparted, 
we still hold, in connection with it, and as God’s answer to 
the prayers and faith in the promises of His word which His 
Church there in that solemn hour pours out before Him. 

And this even Gerhard, (xii., b. 168) although, as seems to 
us, quite inconsistently, admits. “We no not deny,” is his 
language, “that, in ordination, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
necessary for the discharge of the duties of the ministry of 
the Church, are conferred and increased ; yet meanwhile,” he 
adds, “we make a distinction between the grace of reconcil- 
iation, or of the remission of sins, and the grace of ordina- 
tion, since many receive the grace of ordination who never- 
theless do not receive the grace of reconciliation ; secondly, 
we say that the bestowal and increase of the gifts necessary 
for the ministry, are by no means to be ascribed to the lay- 
ing on of the hands as a sacramental symbol truly so called, 
and divinely appointed, but to the prayers of the Church and 
the presbytery, to which the promise of hearing has been 
attached.” 

But, if in the case of Timothy there was such impartation, 
in the act of ordination, of the Holy Ghost, then also, we 
have every reason to think, is there now in the case of all 
who, possessing the requisite natural gifts and Christian 
character, present themselves to the ministerium or presby- 
tery, as the proper official organ of the Church, and at their 
hands receive ordination. In all essential respects the cases 
are the same. 
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We like, upon this whole subject, the views of Martensen 
(Christian Dogmatics, Sect. 272) who says: “In the Lutheran 
Chureh preachers are ordained according to the apostolic 
method by laying on of the hands of the brethren—an em- 
blem of the bestowment of spiritual gitts—yet we cannot 
rank priestly ORDERS on the same footing with the sacra- 
ments properly so called, and we cannot suppose that extra- 
ordinary, gifts are connected therewith, as they were in the 
apostles times. And, withal, as little can we suppose that 
ordination is a mere ceremony in which nothing is conferred. 
For the office appointed by the Lord, in its very idea, seems 
to include a power and authority from the Lord Himself, and 
must, to a certain extent, be accompanied with the promises 
that were in an extraordinary manner fulfilled in the case of 
the apostles and evangelists whom our Lord sent forth. “I 
will give you,” said Christ, “a mouth and wisdom which all 
your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor resist,” 
(Luke 21: 15). From this authority, resting in the office as 
coming from the Lord Himself, appointing the preacher as 
servant, not of the Church only, but of the Lord, is developed 
the special priestly gift of performing the service for the 
building up of the fellowship, and of preaching words of 
warning and of comfort ; a gift and an anointing that cannot 
be found in an orderly manner among those who lack that 
authority, because they possess only a subjective or human 
call. Although the Lutheran Church has not ventured to 
propound a dogma regarding priestly ordination, owing to a 
certain fear of the hierarchical principle, the faith neverthe- 
less exists within her pale, that ordination is more than a 
mere ceremony, as it is also the express witness of faithful 
ministers, that they have ever derived new strength and 
energy for the work of their office in their ordination. It is 
evident that the gift of grace, lying hid in the office, does 
not always appear in power, but depends for its activity upon 
faith and continued personal and ethical endeavor. “Till I 
come, give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. 
Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by 
prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” 
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What is true regarding the administration of the sacrament, 
that it must be conditional upon the inner state of the re- 
ceiver, holds good also of ordination. It must be given to 
him only who possesses the inner preparation and the due 
qualifications for the office, and hence also Paul warns Timo- 
thy not to lay hands suddenly on any man.” 

But, apart from what ordination thus is in itself, it may also 
be considered as the act of the Church. As such it is, first, an act 
of recognition ; in which the Chureh recognizes and acknowl- 
edges the applicant to possess the required scriptural qualifica- 
tions for the office of the ministry. It is, secondly, an act of 
committing or entrusting. The Church has a divine mission ; 
she has precious possessions and interests ; she has solemn and 
blessed means of grace. That mission is the glory of Christ in 
the sanctification of the Church and the conversion of the 
world. Those possessions and interests are all the various ac- 
tivities and institutions by which she is seeking to secure and 
promote that glory. And those means of grace are the word 
‘and blessed sacraments. And all these, in the act of ordina- 
tion, the Church gives over, as a sacred trust, to be cared for 
and defended and helped, in every possible way, by him whom 
she thus ordains. The divine word, e. g., she gives into his 
hands,and bids him preach it in its purity and with all fidel- 
ity. The holy sacraments she entrusts to him and charges 
him rightly to administer them. Her history she gives him 
to study, to be inspired by, and to respect; her polity to 
to know, esteem, and obey ; her pure doctrine to understand, 
love, and, even at the peril of his life, to proclaim and defend ; 
her institutions of learning to cherish and support ; her liter- 
ature to read and circulate; her system and schools of edu- 

‘ation to sustain and improve; her cause of missions and the 
world’s evangelization to plead and pray for; all these inter- 
ests, which are the interests of the kingdom of Christ, the 
Church, and Christ also through the Church, in that act of 
ordination, give over, as their solemn trust, to him whom 
they thus induct into the ministry. Thus Paul wrote to 
Timothy (2 Tim. 1: 14) “That good thing which was com- 
mitted unto thee, keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in 
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us;” and in another place: “O, Timothy, keep that which is 
committed to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, 
and oppositions of science falsely so called: which some pro- 
fessing, have erred concerning the faith,” (1 Tim. 6: 20-21). 
But thirdly, ordination, as the act of the Church, is an act 
also of delegation and spiritual subjection. She delegates to him 
authority to exercise in her midst the functions of the minis- 
terial office. She commissions him, in the name of her as 
cended Lord, to preach the word and to administer the sacra- 
ments. And she places herself under his spiritual tuition 
and rule, recognizing him as the ambassador of Christ, and 
pledging herself to receive from his mouth and hands the 
word and sacraments as from the very mouth and hands of 
Christ Himself, even as Christ also declares: “He that receiv- 
eth you, receivetl me; and he that receiveth me receiveth 
Him that sent me,” (Matt. 10: 40); or as the apostle de- 
clares: “Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead be 
ye reconciled to God,” (2 Cor. 5: 20); or, as he writes to the 
Hebrews, (13 : 17), “Obey them that have the rule over you 
and submit yourselves: for they watch for your souls,as they 
that must give account, that they may do it with joy and not 
with grief: for that is unprofitable for you.” And hence, 
while ministers are not a separate and superior order, and are 
not to “be Jords orer God’s heritage,” (1 Peter 5 : 3) their office 
still invests them with authority, and the duty of the Church 
is to acknowledge and submit herself obediently to that au 
thority in so far as its exercise harmonizes with the princi 
ples of the word of God. 

But ordination, we yet remark, may also be considered as 
the act of the person receiving it, or of the person ordained. 


As such it is a solemn act of entire consecration, if it be 
God’s will for life, to the special work of the ministry. In- 
wardly moved to it by the Holy Ghost, and now outwardly 
called to it by the voice of the Church, he, in the act of or- 
dination, devotes himself, in most solenm covenant, hence- 
forth, with all his time and power, to the one sublime work 
of promoting the glory of Christ in the exercise of the fune- 
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tions of the ministerial office. Tt is a personal consecration ; 
a consecration of the whole man, body, mind, soul: a conse- 
cration to the one single but grand work of the gospel min- 
istry ; a consecration to it until death. Hence, whilst not 
believing in any priestly “character mdelibilis” imparted in 
ordination, and whilst believing that demission of the minis- 
terial office is under certain circumstances both justifiable and 
obligatory, we yet hold that for any one, with suitable gifts, 
once ordained to the ministry, and physically and mentally 
capable to discharge its duties, for the mere sake of gain to 
turn aside and engage in purely secular pursuits, is a great 
and soul-endangering sin. And yet how many men there are 
in our land, to-day, who, while still retaining the official pre- 
fix of “Reverend,” and retaining it and publishing it as so 
much eapital in trade, although in health and able, were 
their hearts right, to do good work for Christ in the minis- 
try, are engaged in all kinds of merely secular and worldly 
vocations ; so that with the good lay brother out West the 
whole Chureh may to-day well pray: “From all ministerial 
land speculators, from all reverend life-insurance agents, from 
all clerical pill pedlars and patent medicine venders, from all 
ordained store-keepers and agriculturists, Good Lord deliver 
us!” 

And sinful, also, beyond expression is it for those who have 
once, in ordination, solemnly consecrated themselves to the 
work of the ministry, forgetful of their solemn ordination 
vows, then afterward with only half heart and with but fee- 
ble devotion, to prosecute that work. So morally great is 
the work of the ministry in itself; so solemn are the prom- 
ises made in the assumption of the office; so dependent the 
prosperity of the Chureh and the conversion of the world 
upon its faithful prosecution ; so responsible for the loss of 
immortal souls who perish through ministerial indifference 
or negligence; so capable, with God's blessing upon the 
preached truth, to reach and change multitudes into the im- 
age of Christ and be the means of bringing them to the en- 
joyment of Christ and Tleaven forever; and so rapidly hast- 


ening, as both preacher and hearer are, to that august judg- 
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ment throne where we shall all be adjudged guilty or guiltless 
of the blood of each other’s souls; oh how earnest, how en- 
tirely consecrated to his work, how fervent and unwearied 
and burning with zeal, yea what a very flame of holy fire, 
should every minister of the Gospel be! Of Richard Baxter 
it is said: “When he spoke of weighty soul concerns, you 
might find his very spirit drenched therein.” Paul writes to 
the Romans: “I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my con- 
science also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I 
lave great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart; for 
I could wish that myself were accursed (separated) from 
Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” 
And our Saviour Himself, unwavering in His devotion to the 
unselfish and sublime work of saving souls to which he had 
given Himself, exclaims: “My meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent Me, and to finish His work.” In each how full, 
how entire, the consecration! How steadfast and earnest 
and self-consuming their zeal! How true, in all things, to 
their ministerial call! Oh, that all who preach the word had 
such a spirit! Oh that all who bear the vessels of the Lord 
were also thus entirely consecrated to their holy and blessed 
work ! 

In now closing our discussion of this subject of the Call to 
the Ministry we know of no more fitting thought or language 
with which to do so, than we find in the following “Suspir- 
ium” with which Hollazius (De Ministerio Ecclesiastico) con- 
cludes his able discussion of the same: 

Te, Deus, Pater omnis boni ordinis, Auctor ministerii sa- 
cri, sinceris humillimisque precibus obtestor, ut Hierarchiam 
tuam Ecclesiasticam, quam mortalium commodo sapientissi- 
me instituisti, adversus fremitum orbis et orci integram et 
incorruptam conserves! Da ministris tuis plantantibus et 
rigantibus incrementum uberrimum! Da etiam mihi minis- 
tro tuo infirmo os et sapientiam ; Confer dona sanctificantia ; 
adde animum imperterritum; largire prosperos officii succes- 
sus, ut ad praescriptum verbi tui recte doceam, Sacramenta 
rite dispensem, pie vivam, et ex hac vita tanquam ex hospi- 


tio, non tanquam ex domo, Te jubente, placide discedain, 
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ARTICLE II. 


HOME MISSION AND CHURCH EXTENSION WORK AMONG 
LUTHERANS, ESPECIALLY IN THE GREAT NORTH- 
WEST. 

By 8S. W. Harkey, D. D., Washington, Illinois, 


“The field is the world,” and the command of the Master, 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” In this broad view, our work of Missions and 
Church Extension is in all places, not only whither our people 
have scattered, but wherever man is found—in the North 
and the South, the East and the West, on the continents 
and the islands, among the mountains and the valleys, in the 
forests and prairies, in every country, city, town and hamlet. 
Our labors must continue until the glory which radiates from 
the cross of Jesus shall sweetly beam on every human habi- 
tation, and illuminate every heart. 

Our Church has an eye to permanency in her work. She 
does not send out “ Hvangelists,” to hold “big meetings” here 
and there, and get up an excitement among the people, and 
then leave the sheep to be scattered again without a fold and 
a home. She does not think it well to cut down the harvest 
and leave the sheaves lie in the field unshocked and ungar- 
nered. She aims to establish permanent congregations, settle 
permanent pastors over them, and have them build houses 
of worship, and parsonages, and institutions of education and 
merey. She really has no use for fying ministers, who, after 
a few months, always find “a lion in the way,” and are off 
for a new place even before he roars. All] such brethren have 
either entirely missed their calling, or certainly greatly mis- 
understood it. 

It is the design of this article to survey the whole field of 
Lutheranism, in its evangelistic labors, in the great valley of 
the Mississippi, under the impression that we may gather some 
most important lessons therefrom. No part or Synod of our 
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Lutheran Zion, of whatever language or nation, represented 
on this territory, by which the true Gospel of Christ is 
preached, will be ignored in this review. We wish to see 
not what a part, but the whole Church has accomplished—say 
in thirty years last past. 

And first, the field itself—its extent and the amount and 
value of its material. It would include the States of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, and small portions of Texas and 
Colorado, It is a district of country more than one thousand 
niles square, the very garden of the United States. [ts im- 
mense natural advantages, as fertility of soil, salubrity of 
climate, vast supplies of coal and other minerals, navigable 
rivers, and the like, warrant us in saying, that it ean support 
tens of millions of people beyond the numbers who now have 
their homes here, and that it will be sure to have them at no 
distant day. 

There is now a Lutheran population upon this territory of 
at least one million and a half. Some have estimated the 
number at much higher figures. But drawing my conclu- 
sions from the published statistics of all the Churches, [T am 
prepared to say that one million, five hundred thousand, is a 
fair estimate. And they have found their homes here chietly 
within the last thirty years. These multitudes are made up 
of immigrants from different Eastern States, but especially 
from various parts of Europe, and they use several languages 
in their church services, especially the German, Swecish, Nor- 
wegian or Danish, and the English. They are a most sub- 
stantial part of our population here-—already a mighty power 
in the land, “Certainly the German and Seandinavians and 
their descendants have a future in America, if any people 
have ;—a most important future. They are among our most 
valuable citizens, and will aid mightily in moulding the char- 
acter and shaping the destinies of this nation. They are in- 
dustrious, economical, honest and prosperous. They own 
vast bodies of our best lands, and, unlike the Lrish, always 
make themselves homes. You need only inquire for the best 
lands, and you will be sure to find the Germans and Seandi- 
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navians there. They are our farmers and mechanics, and 
many of them are becoming our merchants and bankers. 
They are not much given to speculation, nor fond of change 
in matters of religion—are not easily taken by every new 
fangled theory or notion, and will remain in the Lutheran 
Chureh, if she does her duty towards them, and furnishes 
them with the spiritual supplies which they require.” 

Let us look, in the second place, at the work which has 
already been accomplished among them. Thirty years ago 
we Lutherans had nothing, or next to nothing, ou all the ter- 
ritory named. Tere and there, in several of these States, a 
few scattered members of our Church were found, and a few 
feeble congregations had been organized, but it amounted to 
only a very small beginning. It was indeed a day of small 
things. Vast portions of the country were yet a complete 
wilderness, traversed only by the savage Indian, buffalo, and 
wild deer. What have we now? We have twenty-seven 
Synods, 1702 ministers, 300i churches, and 367,180 commun- 
icants. Surely this isa most wonderful showing in the work 
of Home Missions and Church Extension. There is no de- 
nomination in the land, except the Methodists, that can 
make anything like such an exhibition. Of these district 
Synods, ten are connected with the General Synod, with 265 
ministers, 324 churches, and 19,950 communicants; four are 
connected with the General Council, having 191 ministers, 
414 churches, and 51,718 commuuicants; six are in the Syn- 
odical Conference, with 956 ministers, 1532 churches, and 
243,340 communicants: and outside of these three General 
Bodies, there are seven Synods, with 290 ministers, 731 
churches, and 52,177 communicants. 

It is proper to remark, that a few of the ministers and 
eburehes connected with several of the Synods named are 
located in other States than those embraced in the territory 
under review, but they are nevertheless part of the fruits of 
the same missionary work, and the Synods are in the West. 
I ought also to mention “the German Evangelical Synod of 
North America,” found mainly in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, with its 348 ministers, 425 churches, and 70,000 com- 
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municants. I have not included these Christians in the 
above estimate, because they do not eall themselves Luther- 
ans, although, with the Heidelberg catechism, they do also 
adopt the Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Catechism, and 
so far are Lutherans. 

Of the Synods referred to, eight are German, namely, joint 
Synod of Missouri, Synod of Illinois, Synod of Wisconsin, 
Synod of Minnesota, Synod of Iowa, Synod of Michigan, 
Synod of Texas, and the Wartburg Synod, mainly in Illinois. 
These together have 1023 ministers, 1358 churches, and 
208,405 communicants. Among the Scandinavians there are 
nine Synods, as follows: Swedish Ansgari; Swedish Augus- 
tana Synod, Synod for the Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
America, Hauge’s Norwegian Synod in America, Conference 
for the Norwegian Danish Lutheran Chureh, Swedish Evan- 
gelic Lutheran Mission Synod, Norwegian Augustana Synod, 
Immanuel Synod, and Danish Church in America. These 
Scandinavian Synods together have 452 ministers, 1323 
churches, and 141,681 communicants. 

We have ten English Synods, as follows : Synod of North- 
ern Indian, Olive Branch Synod of Indiana, Synod of North- 
ern Illinois, Synod of Central Illinois, Synod of Southern 
[linois, Synod of Lowa, Synod of Kansas, Synod of Nebraska, 
Synod of Indiana, and English Conference of Missouri. These 
together have 227 ministers, 320 churches, and 17,094 com- 
municants. And the grand total, as I have stated, is 27 
Synods, 1702 ministers, 3001 churches, and 367,180 commu- 
meants. If I should add the “German Evangelical Synod of 
North America, it would swell the nnmber to twenty-eight 
Synods, 2050 ministers, 3426 churches, and 437,180 commu- 
nicants. 

In the same time these 3000 congregations have built at 
2000 churches, which, at the low estimate of 33000 each on 
an average, (and in several of our Western cities, the Luth- 
erans have some hundred thousand dollar churches), required 
them to raise, for this purpose alone, no less than six millions 
of dollars; and I have no doubt that the actual sum is much 
higher. When it is considered that all this has been done by 
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poor immigrants or new comers in a new country, where 
all other improvements had to be made—homes procured, 
houses built, roads, bridges, school-houses, court-houses and 
all public and private buildings erected, and in which our 
people must bear their share—we are perfectly amazed at the 
result. Look at this, all ye who are in the habit of talking 
about the Lutheran people as being miserly, and our grand 
old Church as having lost all vitality, and are casting about 
for some new machinery to galvanize her into life again. 

But these Western Lutherans have not only built houses 
of worship, but they have also procured pastors, or educated 
them among themselves, and supported them, with compara- 
tively very little foreign aid, and sustained the worship of 
God and means of grace, at an expense still greater, by far, 
than the cost of their churches, and they are doing all this 
to-day nobly. 

Nor is this all that they have done and are doing. They 
have established and are sustaining large and powerful Liter- 
ary and Theological Institutions, and Academies, in various 
places, and Parochial Schools almost without number, costing 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars. We have upon the 
territory under review seven Theological Seminaries, seven 
Colleges, and ut least a dozen Academies. Several of these 
institutions are large and powerful, as Concordia Seminary at 
St. Louis, Carthage College at Carthage, Illinois, Swedish 
Augustana College and Seminary at Rock Island, [llinois, 
Luther College of the Norwegians at Decorah, Iowa, North 
Western University of the Wisconsin Synod at Watertown, 
Wisconsin, Concordia College at Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
others. In the several Theological Institutions and Depart- 
ments there are at this time twenty professors employed, and 
they have in the whole about three hundred theological stu- 
dents; and in the Colleges and Academies I can count sixty- 
six professors, and over 1500 hundred students, though I have 
not been able to complete the list. Almost all these institu- 
tions are in a flourishing condition and doing an immense 
work. 
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In English we have hitherto been content, with one or two 
exceptions, to get our papers and Church literature from the 
East; but not so the Germans and Scandinavians. On the 
territory named the Gerinans have fifteen different periodical 
publications, the Norwegians nine, the Swedes six, and the 
Danes three, making together thirty-three publications, be- 
sides many books of different sorts. 

If the 1700 ministers on this territory receive, on an aver- 
age, an annual salary of $400 each, it will amount to $680,- 
000 a year to be raised by these people for this purpose 
alone. 

I have known some instances of most remarkable liberality 
in giving to the cause of the church among these Lutherans 
of the Northwest. I knew a small Swedish congregation of 
poor people some years ago, in the northern part of Illinois, 
who united, and, by the utmost effort and self denial, built 
quite a good stonechurch. When it was under roof, but the 
windows not yet put in, there came one of those terrible 
storms, to which we are subject, and lifted off the roof, and 
otherwise so much injured the building, that it was little else 
than a heap of ruins. What was to be done now? It seemed 
utterly impossible for them to rebuild. They called a meet- 
ing at the scene of destruction, and, led by their minister, 
engaged in earnest prayer to God. They had no money, but 
strong hands and willing hearts. They agreed to pledge 
their wages, as most of them were hirelings—every man and 
hired woman agreed to give one months wages, and such was 
the excitement among them, that one man, who owned a 
little home near the village, of six acres, the only one among 
them owning any real estate, ran and got the deed to his 
little property, and brought it to his minister, saying: “Here 
take this! I can work for more, only so that the church is 
built again.” Of course the good man’s land was not sold; 
but the Church was rebuilt and paid for, and I was at the 
dedication. 

I know another case in [llinois, of a small English Luth- 
eran congregation of fifty communicants, who, in four years, 
raised ten thousand dollars to support their minister and 
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build a house of worship, the finest in the town, without any 
foreign aid or going into debt, which is $2,500 a year, or at 
the rate of 550 a year to each member male and female. 
That is a new congregation, and was self-sustaining from the 
start, never asking or desiring missionary aid. And I know 
a number of individuals, in different parts of this western 
field, who give $200 and upwards to the support of their 
pastors annually, and do it cheerfully ; and I mention these 
cases to show that some of our Lutherans know how to sup- 
port the cause of Christ as well as other people. 

Now let us inquire how this great work in the Northwest has 
been accomplished 2? And the answer is, mainly by the people 
themselves on the new territory. Some aid has indeed been 
obtained from the East and from Europe, but not more than 
one dollar to that of fifty raised on the ground. Many of the 
ministers, who have done and are doing the work here, were 
educated elsewhere; but the congregations were organized, 
the churches built, the pastors supported, and the Synods 
formed on the ground. It was indeed done by people who 
were largely members of the Church before they came to this 
country—by immigrants from the East, and from beyond 
the Atlantic—but by them and their descendants after they 
landed here. They found no organized congregations, houses 
of worship, institutions of learning, or gospel ordinances 
growing on the wild prairies. Like their farms, houses, 
towns, cities, railroads, and all the improvements of civilized 
society, so their churches, schools, colleges, and all religious 
institutions had to be built here. And who was todo it, but 
they themselves? And it is especially true of Lutherans, 
that they were largely left to themselves. Sometimes our 
astern brethren have allowed themselves to think and say, 
that much had been done by the East for the West ; but it is 
not true. Compared with what has actually been accom- 
plished, it has been but as “a drop in the bucket.” If we 
had depended upon the East, our Church in the West would 
have died out, instead of having, as now, 27 Synods and 
400,000 communicants. 
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It has resulted from a deep conviction, among the people them- 
selves of the absolute necessity and great importance of the work. 
We have indeed an element of society in the West, immi- 
grants from Europe and various parts of our own land, “who 
left their country for their country’s good,” who want no re- 
ligion and no churches—some of them call themselves Luth- 
erans, and greatly seandalize us by the use of our name, who 
ire satisfied only with the liberty of Sabbath desecration and 
the sensualism and drunkenness of the saloons. Of course such 
people have no God but their stomachs, and no religion but 
the gratification of their appetites and lusts. They are a 
kind of natural “brute beasts.” 

But look at the millions of immigrants, noble men and 
true, who do establish worship and build churches as soon 
as they settle upon our shores. They know and feel that 
man has a higher nature and spiritual wants which the relig- 
ion of Christ alone can supply, and they immediately make 
provision for the supply of these wants. They understand 
well that society cannot hold together—that it would fall to 
pieces, and men become heathen in a free government with- 
out the powerful influence of Christianity to enlighten, sanc- 
tify, and save. Hence at any cost the Church and her insti- 
tutions must be established and maintained every where. 

From such a survey we may learn some lessons of great 
practical importance to which ‘ve should give heed. 

1. Give our people liberty to work in their own way. To some 
extent yield even to their prejudices and peculiar notions. 
Let the Germans work as Germans, the Swedes and Norwe- 
gians as such, using their own languages, customs, and doc- 
trinal peculiarities, only so that they have the pure word of 
God and “preach Christ crucified.” Let them have their 
own synods, seminaries, schools and colleges, books and news- 
papers. They will soon see the necessity of an acquaintance 
with the language and ways of America, and will accommo- 
date themselves to the state of things existing here. Let us 
liot oppose them in these things, but help them by furnishing 
means to carry on their work, as far as in our power, and espe- 
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cially by preparing ministers to preach to them in English 
just as fast as they require it. 

2. In our work of Home Missions and Church Extension, let 
us learn the immense importance of developing the resources on 
the ground. The first and most important question, in begin- 
ning a mission in a new place, is not, and never should be, 
how much can and will the Board give to sustain it ?—but 
what are the resources on the gronnd ?—what materials are 
there, and what can and will be doneat the new place itself ? 
The great and good men of our day and land, are not those 
whose fathers were rich and gave them plenty of money and 
a big start in the world—such usually have but little energy, 
and in a few years spend their money and fail. There is no 
stimulus to draw out what is in them. But young men who 
are thrown upon their own resources, with nothing but 
strong hands and resolute hearts, usually succeed and make 
their mark in the world. It is just so with churches. If a 
young congregation is made todepend largely on foreign aid, 
the members will not acquire self-reliance, and will not do 
what they ought to take care of themselves. There must be 
development at home, or the Church will never amount to 
much. 

8. It is clear that, as Lutherans we shall succeed best in our 
Home Mission and Church Extension work by being true to our- 
selves—to our doctrines, customs, and usages. I do not mean 
bigoted and selfish, but honest, free, frank, upright Luther- 
ans, full of faith, love, and good will to all—“with malice to 
none and charity for all”’—not by trying to be like every 
body else, and, losing our character and ways, being like no 
body else, but simply holding fast to God’s pure word of 
truth and our great Reformation doctrine of justification by 
faith, carefully instructing the young, and seeking to make 
men true and and honest Christians from principle, and not 
from mere impulse or fanaticism. 

4. We must become more aggressive in our movements. Not 
merely looking after “the lost sheep” of our own Israel, but 
going into “all the world, and preaching the Gospel to every 
creature.” We must go down to the people, even into “the 
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highways and hedges,” and not wait for them to come up 
to us. The Gospel and the Church are intended for all men, 
and all will and must be made better by coming into the way 
of God’s appointment. Wherever men are found, there we 
have a mission and a work. In God’s Church we have the 
great and divinely appointed means for the enlightenment 
and salvation of the world. We need no other systems of 
reform and improvement forthe human race. Push on, push 
on the Church! 

5. Let our Church fully understand that the future of our Zion 
in America is in the English language. Ultimately this coun- 
try will have but one language, as we can be but one nation. 
All foreign languages will gradually fall, more and more, into 
disuse, and when immigration ceases, as it must at last, they 
will die out. Hence our great business is to plant and main- 
tain English missions everywhere, by the side of our German 
and Scandinavian churches, so that our people, and especially 
the young, as they become English, need not wander off into 
other folds to find pasture. We have been too slow to under- 
stand this, or to lay our plans deep and broad enough to meet 
the case. Scores and hundreds of our German ministers espe- 
cially, from mere prejudice, passion, selfishness, or worse mo- 
tives, have refused to introduce the English language, or to 
countenance it in any shape or form, when and where it was 
needed, and thus have driven their own people by multitudes 
into other denominations. This is both a sin and a shame 
for them, and we must not be afraid to tell them so. But 
this must stir up our English ministers and people only the 
more earnestly to come to the rescue. We must take in the 
whole field, not by opposing the use of other languages, as 
long as they are needed, but by putting the English within 
reach of all who desire it. 


And now, in conclusion, must I not say that we should 
feel greatly encouraged by what is here before us? What a 
grand spectacle is not presented to us? In a little more than 
a quarter of a century, an entire new field is opened to our 
Church, and is oceupied by it, to the number of some four 
hundred thousand communicants, with houses of worship, 
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pastors, schools, colleges, seminaries, and all the institutions 
and appliances of a permanent Christian civilization! Just 
suppose, for a moment, that all these vast multitudes had 
swarmed into this part of our common country, and recog- 
nized no God and Saviour, disowned Christianity, the Gospel 
and gospel institutions—had built no churches, called and 
supported no Christian ministers, established no Christian 
schools, and published no Christian books and papers! How 
fearful must have been the results! Thanks be to God for 
what we do see and know, as I have tried feebly to present it. 
What may we not expect in the next thirty years, if faithful 
to our trust! God help us. Amen. , 


>_< — 


ARTICLE III. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 
By Rev. P. Born, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Plato says that education consists in giving to the body 
and the soul all the perfection of which they are susceptible. 
Kant, the great German philosopher, considers every man as 
having a divine ideal, the type after which he was created, 
the germs of a perfect person, and that it is the office of edu- 
cation to favor and direct the growth of these germs. But 
education, in its true sense, implies more than this. It 
aims, not only at a complete physical, intellectual, sesthetic, 
moral and religious development and culture of each individ- 
ual, but also to put each generation, and, so far as possible, 
each individual, in possession of all the advantages and at- 
tainments of the preceding generations. In the individual, 
however, a complete development of all the faculties of the 
mind, and a perfect knowledge of all the acquisitions of 
former generations, is out of the question. Universal knowl- 
edge and skill, in the individual, are impossibilities. The 
multiplicity of activities, incident to civilized society, is 
too numerous, too various, too heterogeneous and too dif- 
ficult to be pursued, much less proficiency attained in them 
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by the individual during the brief period allotted to man’s 
stay on the earth. In view of this fact, the only rational 
course to be pursued by man is to select, from the numerous 
~allings of this life, a particular one, and then to apply to its 
prosecution all the energies in his power. Life is too short 
and too precious to squander it on subjects, not at all, or only 
remotely connected with our calling. Had we time to master 
all subjects, we might rationally pursue a different course. On 
this point, we have the truth presented in the old song: 


“Could a man be secure 

That his life would endure 

As of old, for a thousand years, 
What things might he know! 
What deeds might he do! 

And all without hurry and care.”’ 


In considering the subject of ministerial education, or 
rather qualifications for the ministry, we should sharply dis- 
criminate between that which has real, and that which has 
only a relative value, in qualifying a man to discharge the 
functions of the ministry. We have never heard, nor read 
a plea, by an intelligent man, for an uneducated ministry ; 
neither is it our purpose to present such a plea in this article, 
but we confess that we have, on more than one occasion, 
heard and read discussions on this subject, in which, a stand- 
ard of ministerial qualfications was insisted on, that to us 
seemed to imply attainments so comprehensive, that it em- 
braced in its broad sweep, not only theology and its cognate 
branches, but the whole encyclopedia of knowledge, science, 
art, philosophy, literature, history, and even the more re- 
motely connected sciences, such as entomology, numismatol- 
ogy, and not even excluding a knowledge of astrology and 
necromancy—a standard, if it had been adopted and _ practi- 
cally carried out, even ina much more circumscribed sense, 
would not only have unministered and set aside as unqualified 
the whole Synod in whose presence it was delivered, but the 
entire Christian ministry, even including the learned man 
who made the speech. Were such attainments essential, then 
might we indeed with great propriety exclaim, in the lan- 
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guage of the great apostle, not only in regard to the work of 
the ministry, but also in reference to the qualifications neces- 
sary, “Who is sufficient for these things?” 

In insisting on a thoroughly educated ministry, we should 
ever bear in mind that there are some things, just as in all 
other callings, a knowledge of which is only of incidental or 
conventional value, and should therefore be carefully distin- 
guished from those that are important, or essential. As a 
general thing. the knowledge essential to the proper and sue- 
cessful discharge of one calling in life, becomes merely inci- 
dental or contingent in that of another. A knowledge of 
agriculture, the mechanical and fine arts, which is essential 
respectively to the farmer, the artisan, the sculptor, and the 
painter, is only incidental to the preacher to qualify him for 
a proper discharge of his ministerial duties. A knowledge 
of these several activities may indeed be very desirable, and, 
in some respects highly conducive, under certain cireum- 
stances, to greater usefulness in the ministry, and may great- 
ly augment the sources of the minister’s enjoyments; but 
this kind of knowledge is not even important, much less 
essential, when compared with the value of that knowledge 
derived from other branches of study. 

Again, as the knowledge of certain callings is only of a 
conventional value to the gospel minister, so there are other 
branches, a knowledge of which is indeed important to him, 
but by no means essential. Under this class, we place those 
branches, a knowledge of which is of more than incidental or 
conventional value, but of less consequence than the know!- 
edge derived from those that have intrinsic or essential value. 
They oceupy an intermediate position. They are neither in- 
cidental nor essential, but they are important. To these be- 
long the subjects under the head of Natural Science, usually 
divided into Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. Also Men- 
tal and Moral Science, Rhetoric, Logic, History, the higher 
Mathematies, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, belong to this cate- 
gory. All of them, we grant, are important and, conse- 
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quently, a knowledge of them desirable, but that they are 
essential, in order to preach the Gospel, we do not admit. 

That there is no absolute connection between a knowledge 
of these branches, and usefulness in the ministry, or that use- 
fulness in the ministry does necessarily presuppose or imply 
a scientific or theoretical knowledge of these branches of 
study, is evident from the very nature of the case, or on 
a prior’ principles. They are not related as cause and effect ; 
not even as antecedent and consequent. What intrinsic con- 
nection have the principles of Natural Philosophy, such as the 
laws that govern attraction, motion, mechanical power, the 
pressure of liquids and gases, sound, light, heat and electrici- 
ty, with the daties of the ministry’ Can any inseparable 
connection be pointed out between chemistry and what is 
essential in the ministry?) Can no man preach the Gospel, 
und preach it in its purity and with power, unless he under- 
stands the theory of atoms, the laws, according to which they 
combine to form bodies? Must a man be acquainted with 
the laws of chemical affinity, the composition and changes of 
substances, ere he dare presume to enter a pulpit? So too 
with logic—which relatively is of greater importance to the 
minister than either Chemistry or Natural Philosophy—is a 
man unable to preach the Gospel, and to reason correctly of 
righteousness, temperance and judgment, without under- 
standing the difference between inductive and deductive rea- 
soning? Can he not perform the functions of the ministry, 
without knowing wherein an illicit process differs from an 
undistributed middle? A sophism from a fallacy? What 
constitutes a syllogism’ What a figure? What a mood? 

The same is true in regard to a theoretical knowledge of 
the principles of Rhetoric, Mathematies, Latin, Greek and He- 
brew, all of them important, but none of them intrinsically 
essential to fit a man to preach the gospel. They are of 
creat importance, but notwithstanding possess only a relative 
value. 

When we look at this subject in the light of facts, or ex- 


amine it inductively, we find our position overwhelmingly 
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and triumphantly sustained. What multitudes have labored 
most successfully in the ministry, who had the merest smat- 
tering of some of these sciences, and were entirely ignorant 
of others. What multitudes are yet laboring in the minis- 
try with the broad seal of God’s approbation resting upon 
their work, whose knowledge of these sciences is of the most 
limited character. Yet, in the face of all this, we often hear 
inen, and good men too, whose much learning, in some re- 
spects, has made them mad, insist on a knowledge ot these 
important branches as though they constituted a part of the 
essentials; giving as their principal reason for the position 
assumed that the age in which we live demands all this. 
There is a fallacy contained in this that is shallow and yet 
fraught with much mischief. Whenever men put forward 
those things that are only incidental or important in the 
ministry as essential, they substitute, it may be unconsciously, 
the weakness of liuman instrumentalities, for the power of 
God, as a means, to convert the world. What is still more 
evident, if possible, they cannot satisty the demands of the 
age, with all their vast learning. In this, as well as in many 
other respects, every age seems to be a very perverse one, and 
inclined to eavil at the gospel, and carp at those who preach 
it, no matter what their attainments, and how learned and 
well qualified they may be to preacl) the gospel. Peter and 
John were certainly men of good parts, and very respectable 
attainments, yet, they were considered by the age in which 
they lived, and especially by those who were sticklers for 
routine, as ignorant and unlearned men. Yet, they under- 
stood their work and did it well. Paul, who unquestionably 
was no ordinary man in mental endowments, and literary 
and scientific attainments, was regarded by a certain class of 
learned and literary experts, as a mere babbler, notwithstand- 
ing he had delivered a speech in their presence which the 
very prince of Grecian orators never equaled. Christ, the 
Great Teacher, whose lips uttered knowledge and wisdom of 
the most exalted character, was regarded by many in the age 
in which He lived, as « mad man, as a demoniac, notwith- 
standing He spoke to [is age as never man spoke to any age. 
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Perhaps if John and Peter, Paul and Christ, as well as 
many others since their day who caught their spirit, had 
mixed up with their teachings a little more philosophy 
fulsely so called, and had laid more stress on finely spun and 
exquisitely polished rhetoric, and more intellectual culture, 
as well as insisted strenuously on certain set forms and cere- 
monies, the age in which they lived would not have consid- 
ered them as unlearned and ignorant, mere babblers and mad 
men. What a pity that some of our modern intellectual 
wiseacres, sticklers for forms, sticklers for routine, could not 
have been there, to have given them an appropriate hint on 
the necessity of meeting the demands of the age in which 
they lived. Tlow much more respectable they would have 
made the ministry of their day, and how much more good 
they might have accomplished had they only satisfied the 
demands of their age. But they failed. Their age did not 
appreciate them nor their doctrines. They were not learned 
enough. 

If we now examine into what are the essentials in the 
Christian ministry, in order to qualify a man for that sphere 
of action, we shall find that the apostles, as well as all those 
who since their day have become distinguished in its ministry, 
possessed them in aneminent degree. As a matter of course, 
the first essential is genuine piety. To prosecute the work 
of the gospel ministry most successfully, the minister’s piety 
dare not be of a questionable character. It must be deep, 
broad, fervent, and constant. Without depth of piety, he 
will lack in proper feeling and experience. Without breadth 
of piety, he will lack in liberality and Christian charity. 
Without fervent piety, he will lack in zeal and Christian ac- 
tivity; and without a piety that is constant, he will fail to 
produce in his life, in the highest perfection, the fruits of the 
the spirit; such as love, joy, peace, long-sutfering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 

Such piety implies deep sympathy with suffering human- 
ity, and a spirit of cheerful self-denial, qualities that fit a 
man to preach the gospel more successfully, and, consequently, 


are of more value to him than all the important branches 
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referred to combined. Piety, therefore, is the first essential, 
both in order and importance, and without which, a man can 
have no call to the work of the ministry, no matter what 
endowments by nature and attainments by study he may 
possess. 

Joined with piety, there must also be a love for the work 
of the ministry—a love that will secure to its possessor in 
the discharge of his ministerial duties both their reward and 
a joy. This love for the work is essential both for the com- 
fort and success of the ministry, but even joined with emi- 
nent piety, it is not sufficient. 

Connected with these essentials, the minister must also 
have clear conceptions of the plan of salvation, To untold 
und present this plan in all its beauty, fulness and adaptation 
to the wants of man is the great work of the Christian min- 
ister. ‘To dothis intelligently and successfully, the minister's 
own conceptions dare not lack in perspicuity. Consequently, 
he must have clear conceptions, settled views, and strong and 
decided convictions in regard to the truthfulness of the car- 
dinal doctrines of our holy religion, especially on the subject 
of justification by faith—the article of a standing or a fall- 
ing Church. This implies, as an essential, that he must 
have not culture, but a mind sufficiently disciplined so that 
he can take up and discuss intelligibly any subject, or any 
phase of a subject, legitimately connected with his calling, 
to the edification and profit of those to whom he ministers. 
A ininister who, owing toa want of mental discipline, cannot 
do this, is certainly, from the very nature of the case, want- 
ing in one of the essentials in preaching the gospel. A man 
who has not sufficient intellectual caliber and mental training 
to prepare his own sermons, but must resort to plagiarisms, 
to keep up appearances, lacks, not only an essential quality to 
fit him for his work, but is also dishonest, and consequently 
has made a grave mistake in the choice of his calling. For 
his own and his people’s sake, he would much better, under 
such circumstances, stop short, and engage in some other avo- 
cation. What would we think of the man, who would set 
himself up for a surgical operator, and, yet did not under- 
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stand anatomy, or, if he hada theoretical knowledge of anat- 
omy, but owing to a want of practical knowledge, had no 
skill as an operator, would we not stand amazed at the au- 
dacity of the man, and profoundly pity his patients? Should 
our amazement be less at the audacity of the man who would 
preach the gospel, the nature and relation of whose truths 
his undisciplined mind does not comprehend ? Or should our 
sympathy for those to whom he professes to minister be 
less? But of the man who possesses the essentials which 
are contained in what St. Paul says, in 1 Tim. 3: 1-7, we 
would unhesitatingly say that he is qualified to assume the 
sacred office of the ministry, even if he is as unacquainted 
with the sciences, and is as profoundly ignorant of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, as a Sioux, an Esquimaux, ora Hottentot ? 

Let no one infer from this, that we are unwilling to give 
due prominence to these very important branches, or that we 
seek to depreciate their value. We yield to no man in our 
regard and esteem for the relative value of the arts, the 
sciences, and the languages. Our ait is far, far, from dis- 
carding their use, or underrating their value. Our object 
is simply to place them where they of right belong—among 
the important, and, not as has often been done, among the 
essentials in ministerial education, 

Neither do we wish to be understood as maintaining that 
2 nan may have the essentials without, in some measure at 
least, also possessing a knowledge of the incidental and im- 
portant branches of study. This cannot be. The former 
necessarily imply or pre-suppose more or less of the latter 
But, nevertheless, the latter are only of relative, the former 
of essential value. But possessing the essential, we would 
say to every minister, and candidate for the ministry, strive 
to master as many of the important branches of knowledge 
us possible, but see to it that you do not neglect to improve 
in the essentials also. If it is possible, let the minister, or 
candidate for the ministry, become a Bacon or a Newton in 
philosophy ; in mental science a Locke, a Kant, or a Hamil- 
ton; a Kepler in mathematics; in chemistry a Davy, a 


Vriestly or a Faraday; in church history a Mosheim or a 
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Neander ; a Hume ora Gibbon in profane history; in phi- 
lology a Max Miiller, and in linguistic and scholarly attain- 
ments an Erasmus, a Michvelis, or a Tischendorf; but, at the 
same time, let him not fail, in the essentials, to emulate a 
Baxter, a Doddridge, a Whitfield, an Arndt, a John, a Paul, 
yea, that he strive to be as his Master. 

It must ever be borne in mind that making progressive ad- 
vancement in knowledge, merely relative in value, to the neg- 
leet of that which is essential in the minister, will not avail 
to render him more useful as a preacher of the word. Nay, 
that such a course will even give a man a distaste and a 
certain unfitness for the faithful discharge of the duties of 
the ministry. That such has often been the case no one can 
doubt. That such is the natural and legitimate result ot 
such a course is equally evident. A knowledge of anatomy, 
in some respects, might be of importance to a butcher, and 
an acquaintance with the science of mineralogy, might, under 
certain circumstances, be applied by the miner to some practi- 
cal use, but were the butcher and the miner to pursue, the one 
the study of anatomy, and the other that of mineralogy, to 
the neglect of that which is essential to their success in their 
respective callings, the result would be, that just in propor- 
tion as they would become experts, the one in anatomy and 
the other in mineralogy, would they become unfitted to pur- 
sue, the one the business of a buteher, and the other that of a 
miner. It is not otherwise with the gospel minister. Men 
fail, or do not succeed in the ministry, not because they are 
unacquainted with the important branches of study, but 
simply because they do not possess and cultivate that which 
is essential. 

In concluding this article, we desire to give a few extracts 
from an article on “Sources of Power in Preaching,” written 
by one of the Editors of this Revrew—published in the same 
in 1872. 

“Tf men appear in our churches, or are picked up in the 
sweep of the great revivals that break into the lowlands of 
the massess, who have a fire of conviction compelling them to 
testify of the grace of God, and who are capable of a simple 
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downright statement of the Christian verities, the Church 
has no call, though they may be of narrow range of know!l- 
edge and untrained reasoning powers, to put them aside, or 
insist on their taking a full course of education. Such men 
often have a wonderful power of piercing the indifference 
and defiance of the unbelieving masses: witness Richard 
Weaver, the butcher preacher of England, and that whole 
class of unlettered men who-appear at the great races and 
fairs of England to preach, who tramp the lanes of the coun- 
try, and thread the alleys of the cities, and are continuously 
winning multitudes to the truth. Perhaps every one who 
has much to do with the active ministry has come in contact 
with some such mind. ‘Edueate them,’ say the sticklers for 
regular routine, ‘and then let them preach.” No; many a 
man who has had force of conviction, and a native power of 
simple deelaration of the truth, has been forever marred by 
an attempt to superinduce a higher culture. * * There is 
a class of minds that are only crippled by an attempt to equip 
them with much eulture. They are Davids encumbered with 
Saul’s armor; leave them to their sling and pebbles from the 
brook. Our Seminaries in New England, especially, have 
been sending out a class of young men of piety and devotion, 
but in whom piety has been like a little fire under a great 
heap of fuel, quenched and reduced only to smouldering and 
smoke. So alarming did this tendency become that, a few 
years ago, the accomplished Professor of Sacred Rhetoric at 
Andover, Dr. Phelps, felt constrained to address an earnest 
warning to his students to beware that their culture did not 


kill their ability to reach the popular heart.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE ANNIIILATION THEORY BRIEFLY EXAMINED. 
By Rey. D. M. Gitnert, A. M., Winchester, Va. 

Those who pretend to deny upon the warrant of the Serip- 
tures the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, are not 
very formidable antagonists of the truth, in point either of 
numbers or ability. They are found, however, scattered here 
and there, in almost every direction, throughout cliristen- 
dom, and, endeavoring to make up in zeal for their lack in 
knowledge and numbers, are industriously seeking to unset- 
tle the minds of all who will give them a hearing, and sow 
in them the seeds of their somewhat plausible but very pes- 
tilent heresy. They are of that suspicious class of religion- 
ists the members of whicly either ignorantly or perversely, 
ignoring the obvious distinetion which exists between “the 
rale of faith” and “the faith of the rule,” are loud in their 
expressions of contempt for all creeds, and proclaim the Bible 
their only confession of faith; but who do, of course, from 
the very necessities of the case, hold a creed, only the more 
objectionable because not formulated, concerning which they 
dogmatize with all the intolerance of the narrow minded 
bigot, and the fancied claims of which they intrude upon 
others with much of the offensive swagger of the fanatical 
partisan. 

The notions of this school of theologastrians may be found 
pretty fully set forth ina book of some 300 pages, entitled 
“ Bible vs. Tradition. By Aaron Ellis. Revised and much 
enlarged by Thomas Read.” In the brief examination we 
here purpose making of the theory in question, we take this 
book as our chief guide, not because it is, by any means, the 
latest, nor yet the ablest, of the publications of this class ; but 
simply because it has been specially brought to our notice and 
is at hand; because it has been, and is still, much lauded and 
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largely used by Annihilationists in the propagation of their 
views; and because, as far as we have been able to learn, it 
is, at least, a fair average specimen of the books put forth on 
behalf of the cause it so earnestly champions. 

The author of this volume attempts to argue, or rather 
professes clearly to demonstrate, from the Scriptures, that 
there is no entity in the human being (call it “soul, spirit,” 
or what you please) which can for a moment consciously sur- 
vive the going forth of the last breath ; that in the dissolu- 
tion of the body the whole man, in all his parts, perishes as 
utterly as the brute: and that the only future existence for 
any child of man is that which shall be given to the believer 
at the resurrection. The book appears to deny (rather fee- 
bly and cautiously, however, for this is one of the points of 
serious difference amongst the advocates of the theory) the 
resurrection of the wicked: and, of course, scouts all idea of 
a future retribution for them as an idle invention, The ever- 
lasting punishment of the lost is*simply annihilation, which 
comes upon them when the body is smitten by death ; or, by 
the espousers of this general theory who accept the Bible’s 
plain teachings concerning the resurrection of all men, it is 
held, that the wicked and unbelieving, as well as the right- 
eous are, indeed, called in life from their graves at the last 
day ; but only to be annihilated over again. 

We have taught here, therefore, as may be seen ata glance, 
the grossest naterialism. The doctrine, so far trom receiving 
any countenance from the divine word, makes a confused and 
contradictory riddle of it, in more ways than we can delay to 
notice, and, without much pressing, as may more clearly ap- 
pear further on, logically necessitates, on the part of him who 
holds it, a denial, not merely of the personality of the Lloly 
Spirit, but of the existence of a personal God. 

In looking through this book of Mr. Aaron Ellis, one is 
not long in reaching the conclusion, that an intelligent reader 
can hardly go very far into its pages without being moved, 
first of all, to ask himself a few general questions, something 
like the following : 


Has not our author, perhaps, been led in some way, to 
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overestimate the value of his decisions as to the meaning of 
God’s word ? He introduces himself to his readers, in his 
opening chapter, by saying: “I have read the whole transla- 
tion and the margin of the Old Testament eight times and 
the New Testament seven times; and have carefully exam- 
ined every text on the soul, the state of the dead and the 
endof the wicked. From this examination Lam thoroughly 
convineed that the whole man becomes unconscious in death. 
‘In that very day his thoughts perish.” Ps. 146: 4 ‘Neither 
have they any more a reward, until the resurrection, (!) 
and ‘all the wicked will God destroy,’ yea, He will extermi- 
nate both soul and body in Gehenna. (Keel. 9: 5-6; Luke 
14:14). There is not a single text in the Old Testament 
that will not readily harmonize with these views, though 
there are a few texts in the New Testament from which in- 
ferences have been too hastily drawn, that would seem, to a 
superficial observer, to oppose these views.” Did Mr. E. begin 
to weaken on the “inferences,” that he did not give the New 
Testament the eighth reading as well as the Old? It may 
be worth remembering, when it comes to statements like this, 
that thousands of earnest and godly men have read the Bible 
many more than eight times, not merely in a translation, but 
in the languages in which it was originally written, patiently 
and prayerfully endeavoring to ascertain the mind of the 
Spirit, and have come to conclusions far different from these 
thus positively enunciated. It is hardly fair to assume that 
these thousands of devoted men, many of whom made the 
study of the text of God’s holy word the one business of 
their lives, and have left a multitude of imperishable monu- 
ments of their learning and piety, were, after all, but “super- 
ficial observers,” and that only Mr. Aaron .Ellis and Mr. 
Thomas Read, and the few who agree with them, have been 
the careful, competent and successful students of revelation. 
If the settlement of the question at issue is to depend in any 
degree upon a preponderance of authority, it may be well to 
state, that it is a matter perfectly clear to Bible students in 
general throughout the world, and always has been, that the 
texts cited from the Old Testament, in the above quoted pas- 
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suges, 


ges, do not furnish the slightest color of warrant for the 
conviction which they seem to have helped to produce in the 
mind of Mr. E., and that the text from the New Testament, 
which he pretends to give in paraphrase, rightly understood 
and interpreted, is altogether fatal to his “views.” 

That our author was not particularly modest, however, in 
his estimate of what he was doing in the writing of this 
hook, nor moderate in his expectations as to what was to be 
accomplished by it, his pages give abundant evidence. As 
early as on the 78th page, he gives us to understand that he 
could well afford to stop and regard his position as impregna- 
bly established ; but he keeps on through the many remain- 
ing pages because, as he says, “we wish to bury the immor- 
tal soul fable beneath such a burden of plain facts, that it 
will never lave a resurrection.” But assuredly there has 
heen some miscaleulation. That these high expectations have 
come to grief, and the labors stimulated by them, beyond the 
confusing and misleading, here and there, of an unwary 
reader, have proved futile, hardly calls for a demonstration. 
It is, perhaps, not unfair to infer from the failure, not by any 
means the first nor the last in this direction, that the “facts” 
are uot quite so “plain,” nor the arguinents so weighty, as 
our annihilationist friends affect to regard them. 

Again, has not Mr. E’s. method of handling the subject 
he has undertaken to discuss, judging it in all charity, rather 
a decided smack of demagogism about it? For example, he 
says, on page 5, *Vain is the help of the learned in this mat- 
ter, and again and again he may be found, either covertly 
or openly, sneering at learning and learned men; and yet he 
scarcely bends to the task he has set himself, before we find 
him on quite another tack, and it is discovered that the help 
of the learned is not so utterly vain after all. Having first 
sought to flatter and propitiate the illiterate, as it would seem, 
by sarcastic allusions to scholarship and boldly avowing that 
tliere is no necessity for it in an inquiry like that before him, 
he then trickishly shifts his position, and, by the display of 
alittle sham profundity, attempts to impress his readers with 


the conviction, that he is no mean scholar himself, when the 
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occasion arises for showing it. Remembering that at the 
outset he has declared “vain is the helpof the learned in this 
matter,” mark how he changes ground. “If we wish to ob- 
tain the truth, we are of necessity driven to the ILebrew and 
Greek originals, {of the Scriptures] as the purest accessible 
fountains,” p. 8. In another place, he gives certain facts, 
togther with some statements not facts, going to show the 
necessity for a thorough revision of our English Bible, and 
adds: “Still many will fondly cling to the common version, 
with all its errors and corruptions, and thereby help to 
conceal the precious truths which the providence of God has 
brought to light and placed within the reach of the learned 2 
but which are shamefully withheld from the community,” 
p. 10. Yet again he writes: ‘Assisted by an honest and 
learned five nd of the Independent Congregational Society, we 
have traced all the original terms translated soul, spirit, life, 
breath, hell, grave and others, throughout the whole Bible, 
so that any person may readily perceive their Bible defini- 
tions,” p. 11. Many more such passages might be cited, but 
these are enough. Of course, “we are driven to the Hebrew 
and Greek originals,” if we would ascertain with fulness of 
accuracy the meaning of God's word. And, of course too, 
for the use of those originals linguistic learning is altogether 
indispensable. From our author’s own statements on this 
one point then,—for whieh, however, he deserves no eredit, 
as it is a point clear to the understanding of almost any ehild, 
—what are we to think of his sneers at learning and of his 
plain declaration “vain is the help of the learned in this mat- 
ter?” Surely, not much that is very complimentary to Mr. 
K's. candor, or to the fairness of his methods in the manage- 
ment of a serious inquiry. 

It may be remarked here, in passing, that the Christian 


—% 


world at large, has fully as much faith in the resurrection of the 
body, and looks forward with fully as much of joyful expec- 
tation to the final meeting with our coming Lord, when “LHe 
shall descend from heaven with a shout,” as Mr. E. or any 
of his teachers or followers. Le tells of no grander consum- 
mation of the believer's hopes in the morning of the resur- 
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rection than that for which we humbly wait. And, in view 
of that facet, we fail to understand wherein the superior 
‘““mreciousness” of the doctrine he would. teach consists. It 
may bring some poor consolation, for the present, to hardened 
sinners who would gladly compromise with God and the Bible 
on the extinction of their being at death; or it may serve to 
encourage and strengthen the impenitent in their rebellion 
ugainst God; but we see little hope of other result as the 
natural and logical outcome of its acceptance. But, however 
that may be, if the doctrine is contained in the word of God, 
it is ours to accept and proclaim it, leaving all results with 
Him. The objections we make here to the teaching of Mr. 
Ellis are all included in this, that it is utterly unseriptural: 
nor do we regard it a thing difficult to show, that if his 
honest and learned friend of the Independent Congregational 
Society,” was really both learned and honest, Mr. E. has 
availed himself of his assistance to very little purpose. 

But further, does our author exhibit in the discussion in 
question a spirit and bearing becoming one who would treat 
of sacred things for the benefit of his fellow-men? Does he 
maintain in his pages the tone and temper of the earnest, 
conscientious, scholarly investigator, whose one aim is the 
bringing out of the truth?’ Look through his chapters. 
They are almost everywhere bristling with low, offensive im- 
peaciments of the character and motives of those with whose 
fuith he is at variance, and, at every point at which contra- 
diction is anticipated, he manifests an impatience and irrita- 
bility, and a disposition to indulge in coarse but pointless de- 
nuneiation, which, to say the least, argue rather badly for the 
strength of his own confidence in either the soundness of his 
logie or the correctness of his interpretations, The very title 
page, which bears the inseription “ The corruptions of Theolo- 
gians detected,” indicates the spirit in which the whole work 
was written. And then mark such passages as these: “The 
Scriptures have been purposely corrupted to sustain the doe- 
trine of the immortality of the soul,” p.10. “If any theo- 
logian fearing that the craft is in danger by which he obtains his 


wealth, should venture to deny the truth manifested in these 
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pages, he must likewise deny the truth of the Bible,” p. 12. 
“If you are determined to cleave to the loaves and the fishes, and 
the popularity of sectarianism, we pray you, for consisteney’s 
sake, to abjure the name of Christian (7) and fight under your 
own proper colors,” p. 43. “Those who can believe such glar- 
ing absurdities, can believe anything that interested preachers, 
or corrupted tradition, may please to impose upon them,” p. 
60. “The devil and some preachers agree in contradicting 
God,” ete. “Every preacher, after having studied the sub- 
ject, that still continues to preach the same dogma for the 
sake of the loaves an l fishes, and popularity, and resists the truth, 
is giving currency to a lie that is sapping the foundations of 
Christianity,” p. 64.. And so on through the book ad nau- 
seam. It is hardly worth while to press the question whether 
this is the spirit of the true inquirer after truth. Such ele- 
gancies of the volume before us as these, may be safely left 
to speak for themselves. One need but glance through these 
pages, so highly seasoned with them, to appreciate the truth 
of what a theologian of our own Church has written,* when 
he says: “Much of the materialism of our day is servile and 
dogmatic, implicit in credulity and insolent in assertion. 
Professing to be independent of names, and calling upon men 
to rally about the standard of absolute freedom from author- 
ity, it parades names where it has names to parade, and vilifies 
the fair fame of those whom it cannot force into acquiescence 
or silence. Claiming to be free from partisanship it is full of 
coarse intolerance. It is an inquisition with such tortures as 
the spirit of our age still leaves possible.” 

But there is yet one other general question, and that much 
more serious than any of the foregoing, which an intelligent 
reader, desiring to test the worth of the presentations made 
in the book before us, can scarcely fail to ask himself. It is 
this: Does not Mr. Ellis, so far from being anxious only to 
“manifest the true teaching of the Bible,” as, with a loud 
flourish of trumpets, he so constantly professes, most shame- 
lessly attempt to falsify and pervert both what men have 





* Dr. Krauth’s Introduction to Ulrici’s Review of Strauss, 
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written and the Scriptures themselves, in the interest of the 
pernicious theory he has undertaken to maintain? It is no 
light matter to suggest such an inquiry. We do it, however, 
very deliberately, and, as we have no difficulty in showing, 
upon ample warrant. For example on p. 100, Mr. E. is not 
ashamed to write: “(Luke 24:37, ‘They supposed they had 
seen a spirit. Verse 39, ‘It is [: for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bone.” In this place Griesbach puts phantasma in the 
margin, which is doubtless the true reading.” It must be 
somewhat astounding to an unsuspecting reader, who has 
been disposed to yield assent to Mr. Ellis’s claim,—if not for 
himself for his materialistic friends and co-laborers,—of a 
monopoly of the learning and honesty in the world,—to find 
that just the opposite of the statement he here makes is the 
truth. The fucts of the case are simply these. Griesbach 
puts nothing in the margin in this place. He states in his 
notes, on verse 37, that one manuseript, (D , Codex Cantabri- 
giensis, or Beza), of the seventh century, has “phantasma ;” 
but states it only to say, that it is to be rejected as an error. 
Nor does he give, in verse 39, any reading save avfupa, 
(spirit) which, in both verses, is universally accepted as cor- 
rect. And yet, that he may create the impression that there 
is some doubt or controversy as to the true text in this pass- 
age, Mr. Ellis misrepresents the plain facts, and makes Gries- 
bach endorse what he explicitly and unhesitatingly rejects as 
beyond question an error. Again, on pp. 98, 99, Mr. E. says, 
with regard to Acts 7:59: “The grammar of the text 
charges the saying, ‘Lord Jesus receive my spirit, upon the 
wicked Jews, and afterwards records what Stephen did and 
said.” As in the former case, precisely the contrary of this 
is true. “The grammar of the text,” as any one may see at 
a glance who knows enough of Greek to enable him to distin- 
guish between the singular and plural form of a word, makes 
it impossible, even if any good sense could be so obtained, to 
“charge the saying, ‘Lord Jesus, ete., on the wicked Jews.” 
The word in the text for “they stoned,” (€AcAoBodouvr) is, of 
course, plural, and describes the act of the Jews; whilst the 
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word for invoking, or “calling upon God,” (€xinadovuevor) is 
singular and relates only to Stephen. 

Surely the “honest and learned friend of the Independent 
Congregational Society,” must have had an engagement else- 
where when these and a multitude of other texts were treat- 
ed by Mr. Ellis. If not, which, in these particular instances, 
is supposed to be the more conspicuous,—the learning or the 
honesty? There is a familiar maxim of the law,—Fulsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus,—of which some pertinent application to 
the matter in hand might, perhaps, be made here. Whether 
deliberately or ignorantly perverting the truth, in these and 
other places, Mr. E. and his book are alike shown by them 
to be utterly unreliable. In view of such exhibitions, our 
author’s harsh, unqualified and oft repeated charges of cor- 
ruption and dishonesty, made against translators, commenta- 
tors and theologians generally, are only caleulated to remind 
one of the stale trick of the fleeing rogue, who loudly cries 
“stop thief,” in hope of diverting unpleasant scrutiny from 
himself and from the booty he would criminally appropriate. 

But enough of these generalities. We should apologize 
for the disproportioned space allotted to preliminary matters 
of this character, were this book alone in our mind as we 
write. But we have regarded it worth while to indicate 
these points with some little particularity, because of the fact 
that they may be largely illustrated, not merely from the 
pages of Messrs. Ellis and Read, but from the writings of 
Annihilationists generally. The questions here suggested 
apply with more or less force to all the publications put forth 
in advocacy of the the theory under consideration. A large 
proportion of the champions of the cause are little more than 
mere servile copyists one of another. Storrs, Blain, Dobney, 
Ham, Hastings, Hudson, together with the authors of vari- 
ous anonymous publications, on both sides of the Atlantie, 
present, for the most part, a striking uniformity of substance, 
style and method, and all breathe very much the same spirit. 
Ex uno disce omnes. But few of them seem able to rise much 
above Mr. Ellis, in logic, exegesis, honesty of discussion, or 
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any other respect. That, however, is but what ought to be 
expected, perhaps, as part of the fruit of the theory wherever 
it becomes fairly rooted. A coarse, earthy, sensuous doctrine 
it would seem, judging from the nature of things, as well as 
from the writings of the mass of its representatives, to have 
an invariably coarsening, debasing effect upon the mind and 
manners of those who have no higher apprehensions of divine 
truth than faith in it renders possible. What Shakspeare 
writes, in “mournful numbers,” is applicable here : 


**My nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.”’ 


In endeavoring to maintain that “man has no soul, nor 
spirit, that can exist asa living thing apart from the body,” 
Mr. E. and the materialists of his school generally profess, 
as we have seen, to be simply presenting the plain teaching 
of God’s holy word on the subject. When we come to ex- 
amine their line of argument, however, we find them con- 
stantly, not only driven by the exigencies of their case into 
positions strangely, sometimes amusingly, illogical and incon- 
sistent, but compelled throughout to violate the plainest laws 
of language as well as the simplest and most fully received 
principles of interpretation.* They treat the Bible as they 
would not dare to treat any other book in the world. 





* It may be mentioned as a significant fact, that Mr. C. F. Hudson, 
the ablest advocate of the Annihilation theory in this country, ap- 
pears to recognize the absurdity of many of the pretended arguments 
from the Scriptures, so greatly relied on by his friends, and is disposed 
in his discussions to lay greatest stress on considerations altogether 
outside of the Bible. In his chief work, “edt and Grace,” by far the 
most respectable treatise, according to Dr. Bartlett, that has appeared 
on his side of the question, the argument from the Scriptures covers 
only 67 pages, although the pages of the volume number 470, And in 
a subsequent work, “Christ our Life,” published, as he says in the pre- 
face, ‘to meet the convenience of those who rely, for their views of future 
life, upon the Scriptures,” he says, also in the preface, that he “doubts if 
any exclusively scriptural argument will prove satisfactory to many, how- 
ever Clearly it may appear to be made out.” This is no tritling acknowl- 
edgment to come from the most scholarly of the teachers of this 
doctrine. 
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In his very lucid and satisfactory discussion of the subject, 
President Bartlett gives the key to the whole position and 
mode of arguinent of the Annihilationists in one sentence. 
“All the plausibility there is in the scriptural argument for 
annihilation,” he writes, “consist of two main features; first, 
the constant restriction of the phrase ‘eternal life,’ with its 
opposite, ‘death,’ to denote simply continued existence and 
cessation of existence respectively, in violation alike of the 
common use and the clear scripture use of the words; and, 
secondly, the attempt to confine certain other expressions, 
setting forth the punitive anger of God in vivid and terrific 
material imagery, down to the lowest sensual aspect of those 
figurative expressions.”* We find also, that a number of the 
advocates of this theory—notably Messrs. Ellis, Read and 
Blain—attempt, with no warrant whatever of rule or usage, 
but in opposition to both, to apply the same Procrustean pro- 
cess even to the terms “soul” and “spirit.” They discover 
that the Hebrew and Greek words translated “spirit,” have a 
primary meaning of “wind,” or “breath ;” and that the words 
translated “soul,” sometimes mean simply “life,” and some- 
times, again, are used,as often in our ordinary speech, merely 
to designate a “person ;” and, because of these primary mean- 
ings, and the occasional use of the words themselves, in the 
Scriptures, in their lower or primary sense, which no one has 
ever fora moment denied; they persistently assert that the 
Bible teaches the spirit to be only the breath, and the soul to 
be, at most, but the life of man. Indeed, Mr. Ellis says, that, 
according to the Scriptures, “the whole man is a soul and is 
corporeal.” That “a dead body is a dead soul, and a dead 
soul is a dead body ; and that man’s superiority to the brute 
“is derived from his superior organization.” And to show 
the absurdity of any other view of the matter, he makes a 
great array of passages in which the term soul is used in a 
lower signification, and in words, evidently supposed to be 
very crushing, adds: “Thus, then, the fabled immortal souls 





*Life and Death Eternal, wy Samuel C, Bartlett, D. D., President of 
Dartmouth College. Amer. Tract Soc. pp. 390. See p. 21. 
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ean eat and drink, and have bones, and are slain with the 
sword!” And he really appears to mistake that sort of jug- 
glery, the fallacy and sophistry of which may be detected at 
a glance, for argument. Tle never even seems to suspect that 
the tottering structure he seeks to build on that flimsy foun- 
dation must, under any fair test, go to the ground as a house 
of cards at the touch of a finger. It never appears to occur 
to him that by the same method, which must be just as 
allowable in one case as in another, if it is a right method, it 
is just as easy to prove that there is no God, save the gods of 
the heathen, (for the Hebrew word which is used to desig- 
nate the one designates also the other), and that by this de- 
structive treatment of language the Bible may be rendered 
altogether meaningless and valueless. 

We have only to recall to mind the very plainest facts and 
simplest principles connected with the origin and use of 
words, have only, indeed, to “reflect for a moment upon the 
idioms that constantly flow from our own lips and run 
through the word of God,” and the absurdly untenable char- 
acter of the very stronghold of Annihilationism stands re- 
vealed. It cannot, of course, be successfully denied that in 
Ilebrew and Greek, and in all languages, there are multitudes 
of words which are employed with a wide range of significa- 
tion. At one time they are used in a narrower, more primary 
and literal sense, and at another in their larger, figurative, or 
what the lexicographers call their pregnant meaning; and 
the particular meaning to be attached to them, in our every 
day communications with each other and as we find them in 
the Seriptures, is, for the most part, readily determined by 
the connections in which they occur. Take as a simple illus- 
tration, somewhat analogous to “soul” and “spirit,” as used 
in the Scriptures, the word “heart.” We all know that it 
means primarily, as Dr. Dunglison briefly defines it, ‘the 
muscle which is the seat of life in animals and which by its 
contractions sends the blood over all parts of t)  * ody.” So 
it is used in common speech, and so also it 1s used in the 
Scriptures, as, ¢. g., Where we read, that Joab thrust darts 
through the heart of Absalom, (2 Sam. 18: 14). But whilst 
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we are familiar with the fact that this is the primary, literal 
meaning of the term, we are no less fully aware that it is 
used, just as frequently, perhaps, in ordinary speech, and 
almost universally in God’s word, in its higher, figurative, or 
pregnant meaning. If an Annihilationist tells you of one 
habitually cruel, that he is a “heartless man,” he does not, of 
course, Wish you to understand him as meaning that the or- 
gan of physical life is missing from his anatomy. But to be 
consistent in his use of human language he ought to mean 
just that and nothing else. When he reads in the Scriptures, 
that Jacob “stole away Laban’s heart,” or of a “hard heart,” 
a “proud heart,” an “understanding heart,” a “merry heart,” 
a “sorrowing heart,” a “broken heart,” or that “every heart 
shall melt,” he has no trouble in reaching right conclusions 
as to what is meant. When the wise man says, that “by the 
sadness of the countenance the heart is made better,” he does 
not understand him, as a physician, to be giving a preserip- 
tion for the relief of heart disease. Or as he listens to the 
injunction, “Keep thy beart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life,” he hardly receives it as an admonition, 
to be very careful of that “muscle which is the seat of life in 
animals,” if he would live long. And yet consistency, we re- 
peat, in assigning terms their literal, primary sense, requires 
him to take these, and many other passages in which the 
word “heart” is used, in some such way. Annihilationists 
ought to find great trouble in all these places ; and if unable, 
upon their own rule, to understand the mere physical organ 
of life in man as meant in them, they ought to either aban- 
don the rule or throw away the Seriptures as a tissue of ab- 
surdities. And, indeed, the latter course offered in this 
alternative some of them openly threaten to adopt, if in the 
question of fact as to the meaning of “soul,” “spirit,” “life” 
and “death,” in the Bible, the testimony of God in His word 
is really against their conceptions of what the fact ought to 
be. 

That the divine testimony is overwhelmingly adverse to 
the theory in question, it is difficult to see how any intelli- 
gent readers of the Scriptures can fail to discover. Noth- 
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ing further in the way of illustration is necessary to show, 
that the rule of interpretation which the advocates of this 
figment of man’s annihilation would lay down, and upon 
which they mainly rely, cannot be made general without 
iuaking nonsense of the inspired word and utterly destroying 
its value. ‘ut can such a rule, with any better reason or 
truer aud moi- cousistent results, be applied to words and 
expressions conne. “il with the one topic to which the anni- 
hilationists would rest..c. its use? Test it, however, slightly 
or exhaustively, by the utterances of inspiration, and how 
plainly and fully does it show itself, here as elsewhere, alto- 
gether fallacious and senseless. Grant, as every one does, 
that the word “soul” is used in the Scriptures, (as in Gen. 
12: 5) as signifying simply, person; or, elsewhere, (as in Ps. 
8:5) with the meaning of /ife, in its narrower sense, our 
present physical existence; or, again, (as in Gen. 23: 8, 
where the word translated “mind” is the Hebrew word for 
soul) merely in the sense of desire or purpose: is there any- 
thing in these or other uses of the words to preclude the pos- 
sibility of its being employed, or to prove that it is not em- 
j loyed, in other places with a different and higher. significa- 
tion? Can any of the lower meanings of the term, e. g., be 
toreed into the familiar warning of Jesus, in Math. 10: 28, 
without perverting its plain sense and evading the very point 
our Lord would make? That warning is, “Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul:” (or as Luke 
juts it, “after that have no more that they can do,”) “but 
ather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 
Is not the word “soul” there obviously used to designate 
something in man distinct from the body, and the coutin- 
uance of which in life is not dependent upon its connection 
with the body ¢ “If the soul dies, or goes into oblivion, when 
the body dies, then he that kills the body would, with the 
sume stroke, kill the soul too. But our Saviour tells us that 
tuose who kill the body cannot kill the soul. And if it be 
said that this is meant only of the utter destruction of the 
soul, God having promised a resurrection to life again,” (Mr. 


Ellis and annihilationists generally endeavor to break the force 
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of the passage with the evident quibble), “then our Saviour 
might as well have denied that it is in the power of man to 
kill the body, because God certainly will raise it again at the 
last day. But our blessed Lord grants that the body may be 
killed by man, in the same sense wherein he denies that the 
soul can be; and therefore he is not speaking with reference 
to the resurrection at all. There is, then a life which the 
death of the body cannot touch.”* Try this so called rule of 
interpretation, by which the annihilationist would support 
his theory, by this one utterance of our Lord alone, and you 
subject it to a crucial test under which neither the rule nor 
the theory can stand for a moment. 

Nor does the unscripturalness of the system, and of the 
methods by which its friends would maintain it, appear less 
clearly when we turn to the term “spirit,” as we find it em- 
ployed in the Bible. Passing by the many absurdities of Mr. 
Ellis, and others of his school in this connection, grant, as 
every one does, that the words FR}5, and tvfévpa, from tvEew 


to blow, have the primary meaning of wind, air, breath, and 
are frequently used in the Scriptures in that primary sense: 
is there anything in that fact to warrant the conclusion, 
reached and held by annihilationists, that therefore these 
terms are not, and could not be, employed by the sacred pen- 
men in the higher sense which Bible readers generally under- 
stand them, in many passages, to convey? Our author says, 
indeed, that “spirit has numerous secondary meanings, such 
us intelligence, courage, the mind, the temper, the disposi- 
tion,” &c., but that “the expression ‘deathless spirit” as ap- 
plied to man, is a compound of Paganism, tradition and non- 
sense.” [He then cites passages, in which “spirit” is confes- 
sedly used in a lower signification, calls attention to the 
absurdity of endeavoring to substitute in such places the 
higher, and by an unceasing repetition of the transparent 
trick and a continual begging of the question at issue, in va- 
rious ways, appears to think that he is clearly demonstrating 
his assumptions to be truths. He is like a fox, when the 


*Lecture on the Apocalypse, by J. A. Seiss, D. D., vol. L., p. 357. 
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hounds are after him, again and again doubling upon his track, 
and resorting to every possible device to confuse his pursu- 
ers, throw them off the trail, and prevent them from run- 
ning him to earth. But let any intelligent, fair-minded per- 
son, simply take upa concordance and examine the texts given 
under the head of “spirit,” and it is scarcely possible that he 
san be deceived by the shifts and evasions and many unwar- 
ranted assertions of our author and his friends. If he finds the 
term employed in many cases in one or the other of its lower 
and more literal significations, so will he find it also,in many 
connections in which it is unmistakably used to convey the 
idea of the separate existence of the vital principle in man,— 
a something which, clearly, does not perish with the dissolu- 
tion of the body. He will read from the wise man, (Eccles. 
12: 7), as he speaks of the time when “the silver cord shall 
be loosed” —“Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was : 
and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” He will 
hear our Lord upon the cross, in the language of David, (Ps. 
31:5), exclaiming with His last breath, “Father into thy 
hands [ commend my spirit,” (Luke 23: 46). He will find 
similar words breaking from the lips of the first martyr of 
the Christian Church, as, sinking under the blows of his mur- 
derers, he prays, “Lord Jesus receive my spirit,” (Acts 7: 
59). He will find our risen Lord quieting the alarm of His 
terrified disciples, who “supposed that they had seen a spirit,” 
with the assurance, “handle me and see; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” (Luke 24 : 36-39). 
He will read, “the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, 
neither angel or spirit: but the Pharisees confess both ;” and 
that Paul proclaimed himself, as to the differences in doc- 
trine between them, a Pharisee (Acts 33 : 6-9) and without 
going further, (for one plain text, on a point like this, har- 
monizing with the whole tenor and language of the word, is 
as good as a hundred,)—the candid reader will surely be led 
to more than suspect that there must be something fatally de- 
fective in the hermeneutics of annihilationists. And the first, 
natural suggestion of these texts to the mind of the reader is 


the correct one. No one can by any possibility, in any one of 
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them, fairly read into the term “spirit” simply breath, or any 
mere “principle which imparts and sustains life,” but which 
with the last breath, is to go out into nothingness. All at- 
tempts in that direction have ended in signal and pitiable fail- 
ure. Mr. Ellis seeks to meet the declaration in Eccles. 12 : 7, 
with the frequent but unfounded assertion, that if Solomon 
meant by “spirit” a living entity, in that place, he would flat- 
ly contradict himself, because in some other place he evident- 
ly means by the term only the breath. He then undertakes 
both to alter and to supplement the text, and says: “Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the breath or 
spirit, shall return to God who gave it; (as it was before it 
was given)” This may be a very convenient sort of argu- 
mentation ; but whether it is satisfactory to intelligent peo- 
ple is a different question. It will be noticed, that Mr. EF. 
first coolly assumes the very point to be proved, viz., that 
spirit and breath are equivalent and interchangeable terms, in 
the text in question; and secondly, takes the liberty of adding, 
parenthetically, to the statement of the wise man the words, 
‘as it was before it was given,” for which there is no war- 
rant save the requirements of his theory. But notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts made by annihilationists, to pervert and 
obscure this text, it is really a very simple one and its import 
plain. It evidently recognizes the two-fold nature of man, 
body and spirit, the visible and invisible, and asserts of the 
one, that it shall return to the earth «as ¢¢ was, whilst the 
other, which is not from the earth nor of the earth, shall re- 
turn to God, not, as in the case of the body, as it was, (tor it 
it has acquired a moral character and is changed from what 
it was when originally given); but it goes out of this state of 
probation into one of retribution, (comp. Luke 16 : 22, 23) and 
is finally judged of God according to its condition and desert, 
(verse 14). In what sense does the breath, or the air we 
breathe, according to the theory in question go to God? Is 
it meant simply that it goes into the hands, or where it is 
subject to the power of Ilim, who “holds the winds in His 
fists?” That is not any more true of the breath than it is of 
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the dust, which returns to the earth, and by every such pre- 
tended interpretation the significant distinction which Solo- 
mon makes between the body and the spirit is altogether 
ignored. The manner in which Mr. E. would dispose of the 
other passages cited (except Acts 23 : 6-9, which he and the 
writers of his school generally appear not to have noticed) is 
really beneath criticism. We have seen, on a former page, 
how, in one or two of them, he would, if possible, eliminate 
the term “spirit” (w7véusya) altogether. And, apart from the 
embarrassment of being asked to explain, why any one, as in 
the case of Stephen, should so earnestly commend to God in 
prayer the last portion of the air he breathed, or a something 
which, at best, either is, or is about to become, a nonentity,— 
the number of passages is quite large in which, for various 
reasons, it would be a great relief to annihilationists to have, 
not merely the term, but the context which makes it signifi- 
‘ant, expunged, 

As to the expressions “eternal life” and *“death,” it is simply 
astounding how any one, having even the most limited ac- 
quaintance -with the general history and laws of human 
speech, can look through the passages of Scripture, in which 
they oceur and conceive himself warranted, by either reason 
or revelation, in an attempt to restrict their meaning to sim- 
ply “continued existence and cessation of existence respec- 
tively.” Dr. Bartlett’s argument on that general topic is as 
clear and conclusive as could well be desired. He shows that 
“death” does not even “/iteral/y and in its lowest use signify 
extinction of being, nor ‘life’ simply its continuance :” that 
the primary meaning of the word, as given in the dictionaries, 
“turns not on the extinction of being, but on the cessation of 
certain functions ;” and that in harmony with this is the serip- 
tural use of the word even as applied to things inanimate. 
“*Thou fool! that which thou sowest is not quickened except 
it die, (1 Cor. 15: 26). ‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it die.it bringeth 
forth much fruit, (John 12: 24). Isa grain of wheat anni- 
hilated in order to germinate? or is there merely a change 
of condition and mode of action, whilst its existence and 
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properties remain ?”* Te then directs attention to the higher 
or pregnant sense of the words “life,” and “death,” as used 
every day amongst us, and in all times and amongst all peo- 
ples, (examples will readily occur to every mind) and shows 
how in the Scriptures the terms are used similarly, though 
in a still higher or more pregnant sense, because man is 
therein addressed, “not simply as a being, made to act, think, 
or receive pleasure, but as a moral accountable being, made 
to ‘fear God and keep Lis commandments,’ and thus to live 
in holy and intimate union with his Maker.” 

“That Spiritual state in which man is living in intimate union 
with God, performing the true work of life, and reaping the bless- 
ed fruits, in which all the functions of his being are harmon- 
iously and happily accomplished, the Scriptures abundantly 
and constantly name “life ;” and its opposite condition they 
term “death.” The words describe the spiritual condition of 
the man in this world, and still more emphatically its com- 
pleted results in another world.” * * * * “Nothing 
but “life” in its most pregnant meaning can express the di- 
vine idea of the work that goes on forever in the regenerate 
heart.” 

“Death,” on the other hand, is that state of separation 
from God, and from the beatific fruition of God, in which 
all the higher faculties of human nature are working falsely 
and discordantly ; in which the true end of living is discarded 
and its true enjoyment lost; and in which there is at last 
the complete extinction, not of tl soul’s being, but of its 
well-being. It sums up the whole penalty of sin; the com- 
plex woe, beginning here, matured and perfected hereafter.” 

* * * «This use of the terms is a fact which no soph- 
istry can evade.” * 


* * 


“The origin of this mode of 
speech is not difficult to decide upon. While physical death, 
as the most terrible of natural events, would be a ready sym- 
bol for the most fearful woes to the spirit, (so light and dark- 
ness are naturally and almost inseparably associated with the 
idea of spiritual illumination and its opposite) we believe the 
actual connection to be historic, originating in the reeord of 
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the fall and the curse: “In the day that thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die” That this included physical death, 
the Scriptures leave no room to doubt; nor may we reason- 
ably doubt that at once there passed upon the frame the mys- 
terious change which was to bring it surely tothe dust. But 
that this was not all the curse, nor its most immediate and 
pereeptible effect, nor the chief stress of its terror, lies on the 
face of the record, and is found in God’s own unfolding of the 
sentence.” 

“What was the immediate result of the transgression ” The 
sense of guilt and shame,—*They saw that they were naked ; 
severance from God, terror, and recoiling from His presence, 
with total loss of the joysof intercourse with Him,—tT heard 
thy voice in the garden and I was afraid, because [I was 
naked ; and [ hid myself.” Then comes a further unfolding 
in the sentence which announced to the woman pain and sor- 
row and subjection, and to the man sorrow and wearisome dis- 
couraging toil, till thou return unto the ground.’ The simple 
returning to dust, then by the record’s own showing, was not 
the whole penalty involved in the threat, ‘Thou shalt surely 
die: it was only an outward token and seal of a comprehen- 
sive woe, the broad and fearfal consequence of sin.” 

* #% % x ¥ # 

“The assertion of some that to ‘die? in the threat involved 
merely physical decease, is met by the insurmountable fact, 
that the actual consequences, as set forth in the record, and 
subsequently announced by God himself, include a great deal 
more. The simple facts of that momentous transaction at 
the beginning of haman history are these: First, the com- 
mand, with the annexed penalty in one word, ‘Thou shalt 
surely die; next the transgression ; then the consequence, not 
alone an ultimate return to dust, but also an dmmediate sever- 
ance from God and His fellowship, shame, remorse, dread, and 
terror before God, sorrow, painful labor, and a curse on the 
very conditions of toil. Now what more natural and almost 
unavoidable than that, thenceforth, the state into which man 
fell, with all its complex and on-reaching woe, should be 
deseribed by that one term “death 7” Indeed, so thoroughly 
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does this higher and pregnant meaning of the term often pre- 
dominate, that, in repeated instances, the physical decease is 
overlooked as not properly deserving the name. Thus the 
Saviour says (John 8:51). ‘If a man keep my saying, he 
shall never see death. ”* 

These paragraphs, although losing some of their force, in 
being thus severed from the argument of which they form a 
part, will serve to bring before our minds clearly the sense in 
which the Christian world at large, from the days of the 
apostles until now, have understood the terms “life” and 
“death” to be largely used in the Scriptures. They also pre- 
sent some little part of the irrefutable reasons for our so hold- 
ing. Let any one take the substance of them into his mind 
along with the substance and rule of the Annihilation the- 
ory, as expounded no matter by which of its advocates, as 
he looks into the Bible for passages treating of “life” and 
“death ;” and which view of the teaching of the Seriptures 
will really appeal to the mind as the more satisfactory and 
the better founded in common reason and in holy writ? 
Does the narrow rale which the Annihilationist would apply, 
he cannot tell why, only to such terms as have a connection 
with the general theory he would maintain, satisfactorily in- 
terpret such passages of the word as represent certain men as 
being, here and now, in a condition called “death?” Does it 
seem applicable to others in which men are described as pass- 
ing, in this world, by the exercise of faith, “from death unto 
life?” Does it encounter no embarrassment in such a declar- 
ation, “This my son was dead and is alive again; he was lost 
and is found,” (Luke 15 : 24,32)? Or in such as, “She that 
liveth in pleasure, is dead while she lin th,” (1 Tim. d: 6)? Or 
in “You hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses and 
sins,” ete., (Eph. 2: 1-6)? Or in Rev. 3:1; Col. 2: 13; Col. 
8:3; Rom. 6: 1-11; John 5: 24; 1 John 3: 14,15; John 
6: 47 ef sey. 17:3; Gal. 2:19, 20; Eph. 5:14, and other 
places too numerous to be cited? There is scarcely one of 


them, nor yet of others, in which occur such expressions as 


* Life and Death Eternal,”’ p. 44, et seq. 
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lost, perish, consumed, cut off, destroyed, slain, etc., where an 
attempt to apply rigidly the annihilationist’s chief rule of 
exegesis is much less than a mockery of God’s word and of 
the common sense of mankind. Why should any one thus 
refuse to regard all “the deeper significance” of the Serip- 
tures and “take nothing but the husks?” Why thus en- 
deavor to “materialize human speech, or rather take away 
the life and leave only the carcass?” We can find buat one 
answer. A theory scripturally false can find nothing in the 
way of plausible argument for its support in the divine word 
save by the use of false methods; and those who have be- 
come deeply enamored of a false theory and, under the fear- 
fully blinding power of prejudice and error, are persistently 
bent upon holding it fast, are seldom amenable in any great 
degree to calm reason, nor are they prone to stickle much at 
methods, 

The weakness of the general position and mode of argu- 
ment of the advocates of the system in question, become espe- 
cially apparent when we come to examine, with any care, the 
particular texts which constitute their chief reliance in the 
promulgation of their views. We find, first of all, that with 
a proneness for reversing the natural and proper order of 
things, which seems to be characteristic of them, annihila- 
tionists would make the Old Testament the key to the New. 
Instead of turning the clearer light of the New Testament 
back over the Old, for the illumination of its utterances, they 
are continually attempting to project the shadows of the lat- 
ter over the plainest utterances of the former. The mass of 
their so-called proof texts, therefore, are from the Old Testa- 
ment. We cite a few of those which seem to be regarded as 
specially conclusive. 

Ps. 146: 4: “Ilis breath goeth forth, he returneth to the 
earth ; in that veri day his thoughts perish.” The point Ssup- 
posed to be made here, of course, is, that there can be nothing 
of consciousness for one after his decease, if in that day “Ais 
thoughts perish.” It is enough to say that the word here 
rendered thoughts, means also counsels, or purposes, a sense 


which the context evidently requires. The psalmist in utter 
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ing a warning against putting trust in princes, because death 
would summarily end their plans or purposes for their own 
welfare or that of others, is very far from asserting, that in 
the day of the going forth of their breath their consciousness 
and power of thinking would be destroyed. In Isaiah 55: 9, 
“Let the unrighteous man forsake his thoughts,” are we to 
suppose that the unrighteous man is exhorted to cease think- 
ing? The brief note of Alexander on Ps. 146 : 4 gives fully 
und accurately the sense of the whole verse. He says: “The 
primary idea of breath and the secondary one of spirit run 
into each other in the usage of the Hebrew word (7R}5), so 


that either may be expressed in the translation, without en- 
tirely excluding the other. ‘His thoughts, his vain notions or 
ambitious schemes.” Without doubt death is continually 
bringing to naught the vain notions and ambitious schemes 
of men; but there is clearly nothing like the extinction of 
man’s being necessarily involved in any thing connected with 
that familiar fact. 

Eccles. 9: 5: “For the living know that they shall die: 
but the dead know not any thing, neither have they any more a 
reward ; for the memory of them is forgotten.” In their 
treatment of certain passages of this general class annihila- 
tionists are constantly forgetting, that “he who proves too 
much proves nothing ;” and so it happens, that the very texts 
which they cite with greatest confidence in support of their 
theory in one of its parts, by a consistent application of their 
own rules to them throughout, are found to be altogether irre- 
concilable with it in another. In the passage before us, e. ¢., 
what is said of the dead is said of a// the dead, without dis- 
tinction or qualification ; and the same sentence which tells 
us that they “know not any thing,” assures us no less plainly 
that “neither have they any more a reward.” The one assertion 
is just as emphatic and unmistakable as the other.” The lit- 
eral mode of interpretation which the annihilationist would 
apply to the former, he is bound to apply also to the latter; 
and thus, in spite of himself, he has but this alternative, 
either to give up his rule altogether, or become under the de- 
claration of the text, a thorough and consistent Sadducee 
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and deny the doctrine of the resurrection and a future life in 
foto. In Eecles. 3: 19-21, to say nothing here of other simi- 
lar passages, he is reduced to precisely the same strait. Te 
will not maintain unqualifiedly that “a man hath no pre-em- 
inence above a beast,” in the face of his own creed’s teaching 
concerning the ressurrection. 

In short, the great blunder of the advocates of the theory 
in question as regards the mass of such passages,—taking it 
for granted that they sincerely desire to reach right conclu- 
sions as to the meaning of God’s word,—consists simply in 
this, that they fail to note the fact, often clearly indicated by 
the context, that the authors of these passages are contempla- 
ting the condition of things at and after death, merely as it 
appears to the eye of sense and as viewed from the stand- 
point of man’s relations to this world alone. That the lan- 
guage in Eccles. 9: 5, e. g., is intended to be so understood, 
plainly appears from the very next verse which says of the 
dead, “neither have they any more a portion forever in any 
thing that is done under the sun.” It has been truly written, 
therefore, that it is vain for the annihilationist “to appeal to 
those passages which speak of death as the land of silence 
and darkness: for these passages are quite as often employed 
in case of the righteous as of the wicked, and they mani- 
festly describe the ease merely according to the appearance of 
things. It is the view from this side, the land of the living. 
To us it is darkness and silence, where there is ‘no work nor 
device.” "* And Mr. Hudson, to whom we have already re- 
ferred, as the ablest advocate of the annihilation theory in the 
country, does not dissent from this. He says: “The argu- 
ment to prove uncousciousness is often based on the expres- 
sions ‘the dead know not any thing; their love, and their 
hatred, and their envy is now perished, and ‘there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither 
thou goest,’ (Eccles. 9: 5, 6,10). But these expressions are 
evidently (verses 2, 4) the conclusion of an Epicurean argu- 
ment, including the denial of all future life, which the 
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‘Preacher’ has taken up. And when Hezekiah says: ‘The 
dead cannot praise Thee,’ (Isa. 38:18), the language is rather 
that of despair respecting any future life, (verse 11). The 
same may be said of the expressions in Job 3:11, 16; 14: 10, 
14; Ps. 6:5; 30:9; 88:10,12; 115: 17; with which com- 
pare 1 Cor. 15:18, where the argument evidently shows that 
those who are fallen asleep in Christ are not perished, since 
Christ has risen.”* Mr, TH. thinks himself capable of estab- 
lishing the theory on altogether different grounds. In his 
concessions with regard to such passages as these, however, 
he is giving away the chief stock in trade of the mass of his 
fellow advocates of the annihilation notion, for which they 
will not be likely to thank him very heartily. 

In the writings of the class of materialists to which 
Messrs. Ellis and Read belong we find also a constant cita- 
tion of the threatened penalty for disobedience to God’s com- 
mand, Gen, 2: 17, “Thou shalt surely die,” and Ezek. 18 : 4, 
20, “The sou! that sinneth it shall die.” It is enough to say 
here, that in connection with the former of these texts it is 
usually found convenient to omit the first part of the sen- 
tence,— In the day that thou eatest thereof ;” iw connection with 
the latter equally convenient to pay no attention to the state- 
ment of verses 21, 28, that if the wicked will turn from his 
sins, “he shall surely live, he shall not die ;” whilst in both 
places, as has been sufficiently shown, they most unwarranta- 
bly assume their own definition of death to be undeniably 
correct. In their expositions of the divine word they pro- 
eeed somewhat after the manner of the interpreters of the 
will in Dean Swift’s famous Tale of a Tub. They wanted to 
construe the will, not according to what it really set forth, 
but so that it might meet the measure of their own wishes. 
The text not answering their purpose as it stood, they took 
sentences; but sentences not yielding the desired meaning, 
they took words; they could not find the right consecutive 
words, so they fell back upon the syllables, and finally finding 


* “Debt and Grace,’ p. 262. 
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they would not do, they selected letters, and putting them 
together made it just such a will as they wanted. Upon the 
same general principle, by the mangling of passages and the 
chopping up of texts, annihilationists draw something in the 
semblance of argument for their theory from the Scriptures ; 
but it will be scarcely more apt, one would think, to impose 
upon intelligent readers of the Bible than would the sort of 
interpretation of a legal document described in the witty 
Dean’s story upon twelve sensible men in a jury box. 
Turning to the New Testament we find a few texts much 
used by annihilationists, from which they seek to draw infer- 
ences, very conclusive they seem to suppose, as to the truth of 
their system ; but they are really less happy, if anything, in 
their attempts with these than with the texts to which atten- 
tion has just been directed. We note the following specimens: 
1 Tim. 6: 15, 16, “The King of kings and Lord of lords ; 
who only hath immortality,” If, say our materialistic friends, 
God only hath immortality, as the apostle here declares, how 
can you affirm from the Scriptures that man is in any sense, 
or in any part, immortal? There is no real difficulty pre- 
sented in such a question. The word immortality is used 
in different senses by the apostle. “That is immortal which 
either can be destroyed by absolutely no power, not even by 
divine power (and in this manner God alone is immortal), or 
which has been so framed by God as not to perish, although 
by God’s absolute power it could be destroyed; in the latter 
manner the souls of men and the angels are immortal.”* The 
apostle evidently has in mind and is speaking of the essential, 
self-derived immortality of God,—His being “without beginning 
of days, nor end of life,’—in the passage in question; in 
which sense, of course, no one would claim such an attribute 
for any creature. If St. Paul uses the term only in the sense 
of the annihilationist, what are we to say, not to mention 
other cases, of Enoch and Elijah? How are we to reconcile 
the declaration to Timothy that God only hath immortality 
with the equally solemn and authoritative assurance to the 





* See ‘“‘Schmid’s Doctrinal Theology,” p. 648. 
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Hebrews (11 : 5), that “Enoch was translated that he should 
not see death?” From this consideration alone it becomes ev- 
ident, that, in 1 Tim. 6: 16, immortality, (@@avaciar) is 
employed with a specific signification and not in the general 
sense in which we use the word as expressing simply the 
ceaseless continuance in conscious being of man’s soul. 

But, again, it is urged that, according to the Scriptures, 
immortality is to be sought after, and is therefore, not a pos- 
session, but a something the attainment of which is purely condi- 
tional. The position is based on Rom. 2: 7, where the apos- 
tle says, that God will at the judgment render to every man 
according to his deeds, and will give to them who by patient 
continuance in well doing seek for glory, honor and immortal- 
ity, eternal life.” Here it is to be noted that the word for 
immortality, in the original, is not @avaciav, but apbap- 
ciav. In the former term deathlessness appears to be the sole 
idea, in the latter it is rather incorruptibility,—exemption from 
the power or influence of that which is vitiating or pernicious, 
and so subversive of one’s well being. The one speaks sim- 
ply of an endless, indestructible life; the other, of such a life 
in the blissful freedom from evil, or complete deliverance 
from corruption, which upon certain conditions shall be in- 
separable from it. If this philological distinction be well 
grounded, the annihilationist, of course, has nothing what- 
ever to stand upon here. Nor is his case one whit better if 
we put aside that distinction, and, regarding the two words 
translated immortality as altogether synonymous, consider 
the manner in which they are used in the Scriptures. The 
term of the passage before us is employed in 1 Cor. 9 : 25, to 
express the idea that the crown which the believer shall receive 
at the last day is incorruptible ; in 1 Pet. 1: 4, 28, it is applied 
to the inheritance to which the believer is begotten by the 
grace of God; and again, in 1 Peter 3: 4, to the regenerated 
nature of man in this world,—in each of which places, how- 
ever, the annihilationist, in the following of his own chosen 
rules and methods of interpretation, must take issue with 
the inspired writers and deny the propriety of the application 
of the word. For if immortality, or incorruptibility, means 
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only, and in every instance, an unceasing continuance of con- 
scious being, and if God only hath this immortality, how can 
it be said that the crown, the inheritance, and “the meek and 
quiet spirit” of the believer have anything of immortality or 
incorruptibility 2? The first two, according to his theory, 
are altogether material and inanimate, and the last at the be- 
liever’s death must become extinct. Into just such absurd 
contradictions and inextricable entanglements is this narrow, 
unseriptural notion of what has been revealed of the nature 
and destiny of man, at every step, leading its advocates ; and 
if they attempt at any point to modify their definition, they 
yield the whole question. With regard to the text before us 
we would simply say then, with Lange,—“‘doéa, riyy, aw- 
Hapoa, (glory, honor, immortality or incorruptibility) are the 
phases of the manifestation of the Ew) aiwv1os (eternal life) tor 
those who from afar bave been striving for salvation.” Or we 
may say, with Bloomfield, that the words «ai aphapoiar are 
added to explain, or qualify, doSav, and “to raise the descrip- 
tion fur beyond whatever this world can furnish.” As equiva- 
lent, therefore, with the incorruptible crown of life, or the 
everlasting inheritance, the future state of glory, honor and 
incorruptibility of which Paul here speaks, is, indeed, condi- 
tional,—a something which we are encouraged and exhorted 
to seek through faith in Christ and a persevering continuance 
in well doing,—but it is something very different from mere 
eristence, in itself considered, of which modern materialists 
prate. 

Further appeal is made to 2 Tim. 1:10, by some of the 
supporters of the theory in question, and the argument they 
attempt to base upon it is, that the doctrine of the soul’s in- 
inortality must be altogether false because it is was held and 
taught by heathen philosophers long prior to the advent of 
Christ, whilst the apostle here assures us that “life and im- 
mortality were brought to light” only by Christ through the 
gospel. It is somewhat amusing to examine the confused 
and conflicting statements of annililationists as regards what 
was believed and taught on this general subject, among the 
nations, before the Christian era. Messrs. Storrs and Dobney, 
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e. y-, in the following of Archbishop Whately, utterly deny 
that there was anything like a general belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul among the heathen nations, whilst Messrs. 
Ellis, Read, Ham and others, just as stoutly maintain the con- 
trary opinion. Dr. Whately says: “The doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality was not known to the heathen, since if it 
was known tothem the New Testament does not reveal it.” Mr. 
Balfour says: “The doctrine was a popular belief among the 
heathen, and therefore the New Testament does not reveal it.” 
As we have just said Mr. Ellis adopts the latter argument, 
with the view on which it rests, and asserts that “the pagans 
originated the idea of the immortality of the soul,” and that 
“Christians have adopted the fable and inserted it into their 
creeds,” 

It is to be noted, first, that much of what is said by anni- 
hilationists on the passage before us proceeds upon the ignor- 
ant assumption that there is nothing of gospel save that 
which has been revealed in the New Testament Scriptures. 
The truth of course is that there is not a little of gospel to be 
found in the Old Testament, just as there is much of daw in 
the New. Vaul tells us (Gal. 3:8), of a preaching of “the 
Gospel unto Abraham.” And in writing of the Jews who 
perished in the wilderness he expressly declares: unto us was 
the Gospel preached as well as unto them.” The first gospel, 
or proto-evangelium, as it has been called, is given in Gen, 3: 
15, at the very beginning of the history of our race. So the 
apostle writes in Titus 1 : 2, that God had promised eternal 
life “before the world began,” 7. e. in the earliest ages.* The 
prevalent belief therefore in a future life, as found existing 
to some extent in all times and amongst all nations and 
tribes, is to be attributed originally to the divine revelations 


given of God to the human race and handed down from 


generation to generation by tradition. There is a very broad 
distinction, it might be well to observe, between originating 
and merely entertaining and transmitting a particular idea. 
And it is not so very wonderful, that an originally God-given 


*See Bengel, Alford and Lange, 72 doco. 
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sciousness of the race which seems calculated of itself both 
to suggest and confirm it—should be found held in some form 
or other amongst people who for many generations have been 
utter pagans. 

But the pagan notions of immortality, as we know, and 
even the beliefs of God’s ancient people on that subject, were 
often exceedingly vague, obscure and indefinite. The gospel 
truth, originally proclaimed to our first parents after the fall 
became wholly perverted or obliterated by sin, sensuality and 
materialism among the nations at large. So that, in the gen- 
eral sense, even in which we use the term immortality as ex- 
pressing the idea of an uninterrupted continuance of being, 
but especially in the particular meaning of the phrase “life 
and immortality,” the incorruptible, undefiled and unfading 
inheritance of the believer in the future state, which the 
apostle has in mind here, it may be well said, that “the 
grace, Which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world 
began, is now made manifest, (or rendered clear), by the ap- 
pearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death 
and brought /ife and immortality to light through the gospel.” 

jloomfield says justly upon g@rioavros, “Render, ‘who 
hath illustrated, and, by implication, made certain, what 
was before obscure and dubious, just as bringing light to any 
object ascertains it reality.” And Scott correctly writes: 
Whatever notions and convictions any of the Gentiles had 
concerning the soul’s immortality, they knew nothing of the 
way in which eternal life might be enjoyed by sinful man: 
they were wholly ignorant of the meaning annexed in the 
Scripture to the words ‘life and immortality.’ Their specula- 
tions served only for amusement or dis putation, being blended 
with error and fable, involved in obscurity and uncertainty, 
and utterly inefficacious on their practice. The Jews, indeed, 
lad a revelation in the Old Testament, both of a future state 
und of a resurrection of the body. But it was far less full 
and explicit than that in the New Testament, it was chiefly 
confined to one small nation: and it was very imperfectly 
understood and believed, even in that one nation, (Math. 22: 
23-33). So that whatever had been conjectured or believed, 
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before the coming of Christ, concerning a future state, it 
might properly be said, that ‘He had brought life and immor- 
tality to light by the gospel:’ the doctrine respecting it was 
placed in the most convincing and interesting light ; every 
proper question about it was satisfactorily resolved ; and the 
whole was suited toanswer the most important practical pur- 
poses.” Without going into further detail, therefore, it sufti- 
ciently appears, that, in what the annihilationist has to pre- 
sent on such passages as these, instead of sound, scriptural 
argument, we find only what Dr. Bartlett would call “a poor 
juggle.”* 

But, once more, the narrow, materialistic theory we have 
been examining, so far from being sustained by specific declar- 
ations of the divine oracles, is everywhere in irreconcilable 
conflict with their very plainest and most important teacli- 

: ings. Attempt to carry it with you, as the very truth of 
God, in your reading of the word, and, instead of harmony, 
you find it bringing in absurdity, confusion, chaos. In their 
efforts to bring about an agreement between its plain impli- 
cations and the utterances of inspiration, what are its advo- 
cates compelled to teach, e. g., concerning God? Froma mass 
of similar matter in the book before us, we cite the follow- 
ing: “Spirit is sometimes thought to refer to God himself, 
John 4 : 24, Pneuma ho Theos ; ‘the God [is] spirit.” But in 
the preceding verse, spirit is used as opposed to outward 
worship; and it appears to be used in the same sense in this 
verse. We might therefore understand these verses thus: 
‘The true worshipper shall worship the Father not with out- 
ward observances, in particular places, as at Jerusalem in pref- 
erence to Mt. Gerizim; but with their minds and hearts; for 
God is an intelligent being and they that worship him must 
worship with intelligence and sincerity. In Ps. 139: 7, 
‘Whither shall I fly from thy spirit’? It is in heaven, it is 
in sheol, (the grave) and it is in the uttermost part of the sea. 
It pervades all things, is the second cause of all motion 





*For a full array and searching discussion of the texts and argu- 
ments for Annihilationism, consult “ 7/e Jmmortality of the Soul and 
Final Condition of the Wicked,” by Robert W. Landis. 
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whether in the planets, the tides, the lightnings of heaven, 
or in the breathing things that God has made. It may 
have been this ruah Elohim (Sic!) that ‘brooded upon the 
face of the waters;’ Gen. 1:2. It is not necessarily im- 
plied here that the ruah was a personal being; but that God’s 
intelligence was everywhere. Therefore we inter that the 
nature of God is not clearly determined by any of these ex- 
pressions,” pp. 85, 86. Without pausing to say anything of 
the confused nonsense of this oracular deliverance, we simply 
cite the passage and place by its side these two or three sen- 
tences of Dr. Buchanan: “It is no doubt competent, and it 
may even be highly useful to entertain the question, how far 
the theory of materialism should be held to affect the 
grounds on which we believe in a living, personal, spiritual 
God? In answer to this question, we have no hesitation in 
avowing our conviction, that the theory of materialism, how- 
ever it may be modified, has a tendency to impair the evi- 
dence of that fundamental article of faith. God is ‘a Spirit,’ 
and man was made ‘in the image of God.’ Take away all 
spiritual essences; reduce every known object in nature to 
matter, gross or refined ; let mental and moral phenomena be 
blended with the phys‘eal, and what remains to constitute 
the ground-work of a spiritual system, or to conduct us to 
the recognition of a supreme, immaterial mind’ Tf the ma- 
terial body, with its peculiar organization, be capable of pro- 
dueing human thought, and sufticient to account for the intel- 
ligence of man, why may not the material universe, with its 
mysterious laws and manifold forces, be held sufticient to ex- 
plain whatever marks of a higher intelligence may appear in 
Nature? and why may we not at once embrace Pantheism, 
and conceive of God only as ‘the soul of the world ? ”* How 
can Mr, Ellis, and his friends and followers, honestly, and 
consistently with their own interpretations as given to the 
world, meet this issue and deny the Pantheistie character of 
their creed ? 

How, as another illustration, does this purely materialistic 





**Modern Atheism,’ by James Buchanan, D. D., LL. D., pp. 241, 
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theory harmonize with what the Scriptures teach concerning 
sin? If man’s superiority to the brute is derived merely from 
his superior physical organization, as Mr. Ellis says, what is 
there in him, any more than in a brute, to which anything 
like moral accountability can attach? As an accurate rea- 
soner has well said: “I cannot be the mere outcome of nat- 
ural law, and yet accountable for the fact that I am no better 
than Iam. If I am only the child of nature, I must be en- 
titled to the privileges of nature. If I have come from mat- 
ter alone, then I cannot dwell within the shadow of a respon- 
sibility whose birthplace is elsewhere—in a different region 
altogether.” * * * “A man who is nothing more than 
an aggregate of natural powers, can have no true vision 
transcending the range of these powers. The Unseen, or a 
law coming forth from the Unseen to rule his spirit, must be 
a mere superstition to him, and sin, as the violation of such 
a law, a mere gloomy phantom, to be got rid of the best way 
he can.””* 

And so, as regards regeneration, and other important doe- 
trines of the word which need not now be enumerated, a con- 
sistent maintenance of the annihilation theory brings one 
into direct and unceasing antagonism with many of the very 
plainest and most important directions and implications of 
the one, only rule of faith and life which God hath given us. 

But how different is the case, on the other hand, when we 
come to examine that which the Christian world at large ac- 
cepts and proclaims as the divine teaching concerning the 
nature and destiny of man! Iere everything is natural, un- 
strained, consistent, harmonious, whether the doctrine be con- 
sidered in itself or in its relations to other presentations of 
the inspired word. We look into the Bible and find from 
beginning to end,—-more obscurely, indeed, in the Old Testa- 
ment, bat fully and unmistakably in the New,—the duality of 
man’s nature, as corporeal and spiritual, abundantly revealed. 
[In the account of man’s creation it is indicated in language 





*The Christian Doctrine of Sin, vy John Tulloch, D. D., pp. 5, ¢ 
Vol. IX. No. 4. 81 
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so significant and distinct from that which is employed in 
connection with the creation of the inferior animals, as to 
leave the pretended explanations the annihilationist would 
give of that account wholly without warrant.* And it isevery- 
where assumed in revelation, just as the existence of God is 
assumed without formal statement, that whilst the body shall 
succumb to, the soul, or spirit, shall survive, the stroke of 
death. That appears in Gen. 9 : 5, where, according to the 
best Hebraists, as it is said, the word translated “beast” (7°75) 


should be rendered “soul”+ It is intimated in all such ex- 
pressions as “when her sow! was in departing,’ —*He changeth 
his countenance, and sendeth him away,” and where we read 
of men “yielding up the ghost,” and being “gathered to 
their people,” in connections which preclude all supposition 
of the latter phrase having reference to their burial; whilst 
in Eccles. 12 : 7, it is expressly declared, as we have seen, that 
“the dust shali return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
shall return to God who gave it.” It is, of course by the 
fuller and clearer light of the New Testament Scriptures that 
all such passages in the Old are now rendered luminous, 
showing that He who declared Himself the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob” is “not a God of the dead but of 
the living.” And as we turn to the New Testament we find 
not only the clearest recognition of the soul’s continuance in 
conscious being after the dissolution of the body running 
through all its pages ; but, much more than that, the general 
character of that future existence brought before us in lan- 
guage so simple, significant and frequently repeated as to 
make it strange that there should be a serious difference 
amongst men as to its evident meaning. It is set forth asa 
state of being in which there is reward for the righteous and 
punishment for the wicked. In such an understanding of 





*With Gen. 1 : 26-28; 2: 7; Comp. Numb. 16:22; 27:16; Job 
33:4; Eccles. 3: 21; Isai. 57 : 16. 
+For the reasons for the rendering see Kitto’s Cyclopedia. Art. 
Soul, 
t{ See 6n these words Bengel’s Guomon, Stier’s lVords of the Lord 
Jesus, and Dr. Tayler Lewis’s note in Lange on Genesis, p. 214. 
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the reality and nature of that existence, we hear an apostle 
saying, “For to me to live in Christ, and to die is gain,” and 
declaring himself to be “in a strait betwixt two, having a 
desire to depart and to be with Christ,” but nevertheless per- 
suaded that to “abide in the flesh” would be preferable as con- 
cerned the welfare of his brethren, (Phil. 1: 21-24). We 
find our dying Lord saying to the penitent thief “ 7o-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise,” (Luke 23: 43). We 
read of Judas who “by transgression fell, that he might go to 
his own place ;” of the rich man who “in hell lifted up his 
eyes, being in torments,” after he had “died and was buried ;” 
that “the Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptation, and to reserve the unjust under punishment unto 
the day of judgment,” (2 Pet. 2: 9): that the hour is com- 
ing in which all that are in their graves shall hear His voice, 
and come forth, they that have done good unto the resurree- 
tion of life; and they that have done evil to the resurrection 
of damnation ;” (John 5 : 28,29); that the evil “shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
eternal, (Math. 25 : 46); and many more passages.to the same 
purport, on which we may rightly say, as some one has writ- 
ten, that “the pillars of heaven are no firmer than the foun- 
dations of hell.” And in the face of the many plain pas- 
sages in God’s word which speak of the condition in another 
state of existence of both the righteous and the wicked, it is 
not argument, but mere childish quibbling to say, as the an- 
nihilationist says, that we find nowhere in the Bible the ex- 
pressions “immortal soul,” undying spirit, ete. To all such 
quibbling it is sufficient to answer, in the words of Dr. Bart- 
lett, that the sacred writers “never tell men so little as the 
bald fact that they shall exist hereafter: they tell them a 
great deal more; they tell them abundantly how they shall 
exist.” And all the efforts of even the most ingenious ma- 
terialists who have sought to explain away the meaning 
which lies on the very surface of these inspired announce- 
ments, when thoughtfully examined, only serve to recall the 
familiar fable of the viper and the file. 

It has not been practicable, of course, within the limits of 
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a paper like this, to go into the details of the argument the 
annihilationists would present, nor is it, perhaps, necessary. 
If permitted to adapt to our use a few lines from the Intro- 
luction to the Review of Strauss, we would simply say in 
conclusion : “As warfare grows older, battles become shorter. 
In modern tactics the demonstrated ability to do a thing often 
makes it unnecessary to do it. To pierce the centre makes 
the beating of the wings a mere matter of detail.” By the 
considerations indicated in the foregoing pages, without any- 
thing of elaborate argument, the Annihilation Theory’s cen- 
tre “is annihilated.” Its “wings are not worth saving, and 
not worth beating.” 


> >_>- 


ARTICLE V. 


ASPIRATION AND PERSPIRATION .* 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

**And another came, saying, Lord, behold, here is thy pound, which 
| have kept laid up in a napkin,’’ Luke 19 : 20. 

You who are familiar with the picture drawn in this parable, 
know what came of this man’s way of dealing with his lord’s 
money—failure, condemnation, and judgment. The point on 
which his failure hinged was the fact that he used the nap- 
kin the wrong way. You see this the moment you note the 
fact that in the original the word for napkin is sudarion, a 
‘handkerchief or cloth for wiping off perspiration, a “sweat- 
cloth.” It is only by his éd/eness that the sudarion is found 
to be, not wiping perspiration, but covering an unimproved 
pound, It is of far-reaching significance, flashing out the 
plain explanation of the ill suecess of much of human life, 
that the great Teacher represents the unimproved trust 
wrapped up ina sudarion. It sets forth a truth for all ages. 
When you penetrate the sure import of things, you will un- 
derstand that there will always be found neglected talents 





*A\ Baccalaureate Discourse, delivered June 22, 1879. 
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wherever the sweat-cloth is not employed for the brow. The 
equations of this case of loss and gain—which proved a case 
only of loss—are that the sudarion unused equals responsibil- 
ities unmet, no labor becomes equivalent to failure and loss. 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” is the law 
for all the fruit that is sweet to human taste. It means‘that 
the napkin must be for “the face,” for the sake of the pounds 
with which men are to occupy till the Lord come. 

It seems to us that the truth thus set, as in a picture, be- 
fore our view, is eminently suitable for your attention, young 
gentlemen, in this closing hour of college instruction and 
counsel. There are, indeed, some other themes quite as much 
to our taste and worthy of the hour. It would be pleasant, 
for instance, to look at the honorable range of life for which 
your education has prepared you, the brilliant prizes which 
our times open to the attainment of young men, and the duty 
of aiming high and cherishing lofty aspirations. But we are 
profoundly convinced that the importance of always joining 
perspiration, or what that word stands for, with aspiration, or 
high visions and longings, justifies the giving of this high 
hour to emphasizing this condition of success in life. There 
are, of course, other conditions and elements of success, some 
perhaps more primary than this—such as a well-disciplined 
mind, integrity of character, faith in God through Jesus 
Christ, and true piety of heart; but this for which the su- 
darion, rightly used, stands, is so necessary to make all oth- 
ers effectual, or carry them into their true results, that it may 
well be looked upon as justly claiming this prominent atten- 
tion. We do not at all assume that this class needs this re- 
minder and counsel more than any other, but only as every 
other—human nature always needing it, and not less when 
entering college than when leaving it. When we see how 
many comparative failures there are, from want of the nerve 
of hard work, among those who go forth to the task of life ; 
how many fall below expectations and achieve nothing wor- 
thy of their endowments and possibilities; when we note to 
what impotent conclusions scores of talented and educated 
persons come, summing up as small and unprotitably as this 
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“other” of the parable, and from the same reason, we feel 
fully warranted in believing that there is here a lesson that 
many bad need to learn, but did not. 

I. There are a few great, deeply fixed principles, that, how- 
ever well known, need to be recalled at this time and made 
more tangibly real to your minds and impressive to your 
hearts. They are thrust naturally before your view by this 
subject and by your present position as about to pass forth 
into the high and earnest responsibilities of life. 

1. One is that each and every man is charged with a trust 
to administer and improve. It may be viewed as an aggre- 
gate of trusts. For it is not simple, but almost infinitely 
complex. Its separate parts are as manifold and diverse as 
are all of each one’s talents, advantages, opportunities of en- 
largement to himself, good to others, help to the cause of 
God, and of truth and righteousness in the world. And yet 
it is so individual and personal, that it is assigned to no one 
else on earth. Every human being is intended to have a 
character of his own, to be what no other is, and do what no 
other can do. In your bodily structure there is created a full 
organism that, strictly individual, is to fulfill a purpose utter- 
ly intransferable. In your soul, of intellect, sensibility, and 
will, with their full circle of powers, you have been constitu- 
ted a distinct person, for a separate life, career and mission, 
that, unless fulfilled by you falls forever. You are, each, one 
ship built for the ocean, and freighted with a life and possi- 
bilities that none else can carry to the eternal shore. There 
is a space or domain in God’s plan given to each of you, in 
sublime individuality of oceupancy and responsibility—never 
entered before you, never to be entered by another. The po- 
etic idea of Coleridge for his mariner, is strict truth as to the 
sphere for each of you—you are “the first that ever burst 
iuto that lonely sea.” Thus every person from the start 
stands for something, represents something. It is said of 
Bias, one of the Grecian sages, at the end of his career, that 
he was himself the treasure that a whole life had gathered. 
Every man, even at the threshhold of life, stands for all the 
wealth of being, and blessing to others, that may come of the 
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high endeavor, the patient care, the thousand struggles and 
holy labors completed at its close. Toward this end for 
which you stand, your whole being is framed, as a seed of 
corn is framed for growth, or a harp for music. Your adap- 
tations and possibilities look toward it, as blossoms look 
toward fruit. Truly, this must be a holy and _ responsible 
thing,—since you have been thus constituted for it, a thing 
so sacred that no mortal under the sun has right or power to 
take it off of you, and you yourself can resign it only through 
the crime that plunges into the suicide’s hell. 

2. Further, that in its more precise meaning, as you begin 
ulready to catch it, this trust is capital for enlargement and 
service. It is not for itself, not for the mere sake of “keeping” 
it, not that the time of life may be spent with and through 
it. The “pound” is for what can be done with it that will 
make the world happier and richer and be the faithful ser- 
vant’s joy and power as well as the Lord’s glory, Men often 
act as if they felt they met all their responsibility and were 
fully justified, when they have simply abstained from directly 
perverting their endowments to wrong and injury, or sinking 
them to nothing by the wasting action of foul and destrue- 
tive employments. If they can at last unwrap the original 
pound, all innocent of dirt and wrong-doing, from an unsoiled 
napkin—they think this enough. But the true and deepest 
import of every trust, in its aggregate and in each part, is as 
a starting point out of which to make something. It is a 
chance, a privilege, with grand and blessed possibilities on 
the one side, and solemn responsibilities on the other. To do 
nothing with it, to create nothing out of it, to enlarge it not 
for your future self or the holy ends of the Master of all, to hand 
the pound back, even still clean, from the wrappings in which 
it has been kept idle—this is the loss of all and thrusts into 
outer darkness. The “unprofitable servant” is the “wicked” 
servant, because profitableness is the very heart of the commis- 
sion given him. Idleness sins in its very idleness. Non-pro- 
ductiveness with the given pound defeats the very end of the 
gift. The barren fig-tree cumbers and dishonors the ground 
whose possibilities it brings to nought. Each man is started 
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in life with a wondrous capital. No one is insolvent at the 
beginning. It is then, indeed, as all beginnings properly are, 
only in germ, in bud, in opening bloom, in poteney and 
promise. But if he work not the possible into the actual ; 
if through unexerted brain or inert hands, he improve not 
his chance, satisfied simply to hold his own as given, he will 
find that he has not held his own, and must end in shame- 
ful bankruptey. Tle comes to insolvency, when, out of a di- 
vine capital, he makes nothing for his Master or himself. 

3. Still further. It is to be recalled that nothing more is 
required, for the full meeting of responsibility, for the high- 
est worthiness of life and the most blessed results of joy and 
honor, than simple fidelity to what is given. Your true suc- 
cess and honor are not in having received much, either of tal- 
ent or advantages. Many a young man has been gifted 
with brilliant endowments and the happiest advantages, and 
yet has soon sunk dishonorably out of sight, never coming 
to more than half a man, or some smaller fraction reduced 
to lowest denomination. But even the humblest trust, faith- 
fully and earnestly administered, lifts up to opulence, joy and 
honor. And it is according to fidelity. One pound may 
grow to five or ten, and open the gates of five or ten cities. 
The rich fruitfulness of the right use of what is given is pic- 
‘tured glowingly, enough so to become a kindling inspiration, 
in the increase from one to ten, and in the exaltation into 
sovereignty over ten cities, with all that that means. “Be- 
cause thou hast been faithful in a very little’—all this! The 
capability developed by faithfully handling a pound, prepares 
for rulership over municipalities and powers. Men need not 
envy angels their loftier endowments and sublimer ranges of 
trust. This working faithfully in lowly scenes and humble 
services, is as holy and excellent a thing as to glitter and 
flash near the throne of God. It is as dear to God. Angels 
may go forth on missions upon lofty ranges, and out through 
_circuits that enclose the orbits of stellar worlds and systems, 
exercising gifts proportioned to their lofty place. But there 
may be something of as true moral beauty, and even higher 
inspiration than is given them, in making blessed results out 
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of little capital, and climbing up toward the stars by tread- 
ing faithfully and meekly along the humble paths in which 
our contracted mission is appointed, and where all that is 
given may at first be wrapped up in a napkin. 

IT. Now the central truth, to be emphasized this morning, 
comes here into clear view, that energy, hard work with all 
onr various faculties, is the essential condition of this blessed 
outcome of our life-trusts. Whatever be your endowments, 
your mission, or your possibilities, they all wait on this one 
thing—earnest, faithful, diligent handling. This is, indeed, 
an old truth—as old as the mountains. But if thousands of 
years old, it is emphasized by thousands of years of enfore- 
ing experience. Yet it is a truth which each new generation 
has to learn afresh. Multitudes never learn it, or only half 
learn it, and fail to make it a vital law for themselves. It 
comes into clear view best by looking at the several chief 
respects in which men are called to “occupy.” 

1. First, as to se/f-improvement or making actual the possi- 
bilities of power, capability and character to which your en- 
dowments point and eall you. There are undoubtedly diftfer- 
ences in the original talents given men, sometimes more some- 
times less. All wood is not of equal grain. Some marble is of 
finer texture, greater strength, and capability of polish than 
other. Some ores are richer than others. So the original 
amount and material put into the young, are very unequal. 
Their chance for bringing it out is unequal. Yet what each 
is to become, depends largely on himself. If his “pound” be of 
even the firmest wood, or finest marble, or golden ore, with- 
out work it will not come to its true value or excellence. 
College education does not complete the proper improvement 
—only begins to show the grain, the texture, or the metal, 
and hints at what may be made. 

By the very nature of the ease, it is only through its own 
energetic exercise that the mental and moral life given you 
‘an be developed. Not arbitrarily, but by law of natural 
consequence, the unfaithful lose right to and hold of what they 
have. They come to an incapacity to keep it. It is by the 
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effort and stretching and struggle of work, bringing out the 
mental and moral forces, that a man really grows, makes him- 
self strong and adds stature to his manhood. So soon as a 
man suspends his self-culture, or carries it on with only nerve- 
less or brokeu purpose, he ceases to be a growing man, and 
falls behind his true standard and chance. Man is not like 

- @ young tree which may simply be put into place, and the 
enriching showers, warm sunbeams and fanning breezes make 
it great. He must work his growth from within. We all 
know that there is enough of inertia in human nature—even 
in the young whose life has the heat and ardor of fresh 
blood—to make this faithful self-culture a labor of no easy 
sort. Many tire and faint before they win a diploma. And 
in later years, with that in hand, there are so many obstacles 
to be surmounted and difficulties conquered, so many syren in- 
fluences to be withstood and so much toil persevered in, even 
to the end, that only a high purpose, perennial energy and 
severe work will succeed in bringing you to your true and 
best self. Let it not be supposed that this continuous self-cul- 
ture means that you are to make self-culture your sole or 
even chief life-work or employment, selfishly devoting your 
time and energies to your own improvement. A man be- 
comes very small when he retires wholly within himself, in 
efforts, like private gymnastics, to make himself either great 
or good. The broader work in which self is forgotten, fur- 
nishes perhaps the grandest part of personal self-enlargement 
and elevation. But the work must be worthy, if it is to en- 
large and enrich. Thousands of men are busy till they go 
to their graves; yet go there very small. There is such a 
thing as a toiling idleness, that fritters away time and ex- 
pends the mental and physical energies in trifles, or worse 
than trifles. There is labor that debases. The prodigal son 
was enterprising enough, but he “wasted” the substance of 
his soul as well as of his patrimony. In surrender to the 
consuming endeavors of avarice, to dissipating pleasures, to 
the gratification, and frivolities of the passing hour, as unsub- 
stantial and empty as the bubbles that are 
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men may live a very busy life, without the least improve- 
ment, and perpetually dwarfed in manhood, corroded in 
character. Men may perspire in the pursuit of phantoms, or 
fall down exhausted in chasing “will-o’ the-wisps.” Part of 
your ordeal will be, not in nerve merely for doing something, 
but nerve in holding yourself to only worthy work. For this 
the tension must be high and relentless, It may be painful. 
Were the harp sensitive, it might feel pain in being tuned up 
to and held in concert pitch. Your faculties, more numerous 
and delicate than the chords of a harp, will fee the pain in 
tuning and keeping yourself up to the true full harmonies for 
which your nature has been made. But the tension is neces- 
sary, and the pain good. 


“Naught unmarred with struggles hard, 
Can make the soul’s sinews strong.”’ 


But what the nature of the case thus makes plain, all ez- 
perience illustrates and emphasizes. Never yet has folding the 
hands, sitting still, or simply fitful trying, languid effort, po- 
etic wishing or sentimental aspiration, matured a person’s 
nature into strength, his character into richness, or his life 
into its full fruitage. Observation and history assure us that 
every one who has become really capable, efficient and great, 
a man whose developed power inspires the homage of men, 
has come to it in the sweat of his face. It makes no differ- 
ence whether he has dwelt in the frozen North or the liquify- 
ing temperature of the sunny South. You need not be re- 
minded of what the famous oratorical power of Demosthenes 
cost him, as the story of it is as well worn as the pebbles he 
used to train his intractable tongue by the sounding sea. 
The secret of the great Plato’s developed power is all revealed 
when we see him still, in his eightieth year, elaborating the 
thought and style of his works. Read the story of the great 
artists, the Angelos, the Titians, the Raphaels, the Murillos 
the Diirers of the race; and you see that while they possessed 
natural talent, it came out in glory only by severe work, per- 
severed in as if they had adopted the motto: 


“To scorn delights, and live laborious days.”’ 
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You all recall the ragged hardships and exacting self-discip- 
line through which the great hero of the Reformation grew 
so grandly masterful and effective. Every one sees at once 
that Newton, though of first-class talent, did not reach the 
wondrous capability which wrought out the intricate prob- 
lems whose solution opened the heavens to the fumiliar occu- 
pancy of science, without the preparatory development of 
hard intellectual work. His mighty industry, to the end, 
inade him so princely among men. Taking examples from 
our own day, and not so towering, you may turn your view 
to such men as Drs. Storrs and Duryea. Neither of these 
has gotten the remarkable control of his powers of thought 
and utterance, as well as ready stores of knowledge, for which 
ach is famed throughout the land, by easy-going, lazy hab- 
its, either in college or after leaving it. Go into any commu- 
nity, city or town, and trace back the history of the men 
who are, to-day, intrinsically ablest at the bar, in the pulpit, 
in any of the professions or callings, and you will find that 
while many of them were naturally talented and some not, 
they were by no means born to their present strength, but 
are what their own labor has made them. Their best genius, 
which fixed the rank of the most gifted of them, is a genius 
for a tremendous amount of work, a genius for unflagging 
industry. This alone can make Lord Bacon’s “full man,” or 
give that opulence of ready resources that impresses you as 
“reserve power,” still capable of doing grandly beyond grand 
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things already done. It takes both God and you to make 
you into your true self. No man has ever been built up high, 
without the toil of his own architecture. The great men 
whose intellectual and moral radiance, high upraised, shine 
over continents or the world, are mainly pyramids of human 
energy. Not one has gone up by wrapping away the given 
talents in an unsoiled sweat-cloth. 

There is a great deal written about men of genius. They 
ure painted in a sort of supernatural light. They are said to 
be always in advance of their age; and not only their own, 
but every preceding age. One has said that “that every pos- 


sible future is behind them.” They walk in history so ma- 
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jestically ; “some like the sun with all his traveling glories 
round him, others wrapped in gloom, yet glorious as a night 
with stars.” “Onward they pass, like those hoary elders seen 
in the sublime vision of an earthly paradise, attendant angels 
bearing golden lamps before them, and above and behind the 
whole air painted with seven listed colors, as from the trail 
of pencils.” But this is a poetic way of looking at them. 
Seen in the real prose of life, you learn that, usually, these men, 
instead of having started in such facile movement, with their 
sky-tinted glories about them, have been children of strait- 
ened conditions and sharp necessities, through and up from 
which they moved by courageous struggles and hard muscle. 
Many of them were in want and pain, and restraining prison- 
bars. Amid privations and sorrows, discomforts and sick- 
ness, and in darkness that might be felt, they have usually 
worked right on to the attainment of their standard, endur- 
ing much, toiling much; and as they stand colossal and tow- 
ering at last, the world talks of them, and wonders at them, 
as geniuses. God gave them three things: good talent, ne- 
cessities to work, a willingness to work. They added the 
actual work, and their pound gained its ten, or may be, a 
hundred. 

2. But as truly as for personal improvement, this is essen- 
tial both to win the legitimate prizes of life, and do your full 
work for others. There are such prizes to be secured, and 
there are services due from you for the good of men. What 
you are to enjoy is only offered to your acquisition. It is 
yours simply in opportunity. So, too, the good you may do in 
the world, is an opportunity—and an obligation. “Why stand 
ye idle ?” asks thedivine Teacher. “To do good, forget not,” 
comes the apostolic charge. Bishop Butler says: “If we give 
more of our time and of our attention to ourselves and our 
own matters than is our just due, we are taking what is not 
ours and are guilty of fraud.” Sir Thomas F. Buxton says: 
“No man ought to be convinced by anything short of assid- 
uous and long continued labors, issuing in absolute failure, 
that he is not meant to do much for the honor of God and 
the good of mankind.” It is not enough, to go through life 
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living to ourselves, doing no harm to any body, not lying, or 
inurdering, or swearing. We must do something to help on 
the earth. The world needs, and is waiting for, the outcome 
of the pound given us. If thespace it was meant to fill and 
bless becomes a blank through our neglect, and the useless 
talent is found in our hands, must we not be rated as the 
“unprofitable servant,” to be sent into the “outer darkness 
that punishes guilt? But the energy of a perspiring indus- 
try will both win the true prizes of life and finish our work. 
And nothing else will. The Micawbers, of the world, or of 
the Church, ever waiting for something to turn up, will not 
win much, or accelerate the earth’s beneficent progress. No 
one ever looks for much to be won or done by the inert, fickle, 
nerveless, or indifferent, the easy-going or self-sparing—by the 
representative lounger of the street corner, by the loafing oc- 
cupant of store-boxes, or the loiterers who puff smoke and 
time away about the town cigar shops. You do not go to 
such points or among those who give this direction to their 
endowments, to find the mechanic whose increasing skill is 
earning money and attracting favor, or to find the farmer 
whose acres are gowing wider and richer, or the merchant 
whose business is prospering and home is filling with com- 
forts, or the physician whose careful skill and fruitful knowl- 
edge is attracting extensive patronage, or the lawyer who is 
climbing, loaded with business, up the ladder of success, or 
the minister who is impressing his community with the 
quickening touches of his power. None of these are hunted 
for there—except by those who are partners in the business 
of folding away God’s capital of life. Diogenes, with his 
candle, searching for a “a man,” would not raise his eyes 
there. If you want to see the men to whom the successes of 
life fall,and whoare of positive value to the world, you must 
not go among those either who have been daintily trained in 
ease and softness, who, possibly expecting an inheritance of 
wealth, have developed no sense of self-dependence, no en- 
ergy, no industry, or in whose nature there is no worthy aim 
or earnest purpose, doing everything they do slightingly, or 
such as, cherishing a fastidious impatience of ignoble toil, 
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keep their soft hands and soft brains clean of the undignified 
thing, and only inflate their lives with easy longings and sweet 
uspirations after the beautiful and nice. Building castles in 
the air has prevented many a man from getting a house on 
the ground. Everywhere men have opened the gates into 
their successes, only with the golden key of labor. Recall 
Dante, composing his immortal poem in exile and suffering, 
toiling upon it in intense devotion till he grew lean by the 
work. Think of Pascal taking twenty busy days to write 
one Provincial Letter, and you have a revelation of the care 
and perseverance of labor that has won the world’s attention 
to his writings. Tis brillianey did not win fame, by taking 
it easy. Jean Paul Richter was a man “sumptuously and 
marvellously endowed.” But he rose tosuecess by urging on 
his efforts in extreme poverty and tireless industry, pursuing 
his studies, it is said, amid the jingle of household opera- 
tions. In his unsubduable purpose, he says of himself, in 
reference to this: “I cannot help saying to poverty, Wel- 
come! so thou come not at quite too latea time. Wealth 
bears heavier on talent than poverty. Under gold-mountains 
and thrones who knows how many a spiritual giant may be 
crushed down and buried.” Think of Newman, whose Con- 
cordance of the Bible was for a century the most perfect 
work of its kind, making that volume by the light of pine 
knots in his cottage at Rehoboth. Without industry in hard 
conditions, Benjamin Franklin would never have touched 
with power the life of this country or lifted himself into 
lofty position. Without vigorous work Daniel Webster's 
vigorous talent would never have written his name high in 
our history and engraved it on America’s rocks. If you will 
look into the study of Albert Barnes, morning after morning, 
an hour before day-light, and see his brain working and pen 
driving, while other men slept, vou will see an explanation 
how he has put into thousands of libraries that long row of Bi- 
ble commentaries which have made his name familiar through 
Christendom, and are explaining the Gospel around the world. 
If you will look into the laboratory where was spent one of 
the busiest of English lives, you will understand the reason 
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of that wondrous success that has made the uname of Fara- 
day renowned wherever science is cultivated. As explana- 
tion of the great career of Lord Brougham, Justin MeCarthy 
says: Not merely had he the capacity for labor, but he ap- 
peared to have a passion for work.  Ilis restless energy 
seemed as if it must stretch itself out on every side seeking 
new fields of conquest.” But why should I accumulate ex- 
amples? These are but mirror cases, in which the law of 
success and achievements is reflected. You can see its op- 
eration every day in our ordinary life. In many cases of 
grandest usefulness, there has been no remarkable endow- 
ments, except the fund of working energy. But whether 
much or little, it grasps prizes and does good only as it is 
subjected to this law. The man whose success and useful- 
ness sum up most satisfactorily and honorably in any calling 
—in the pulpit, in medicine, at the bar, in teaching—is not 
usually the one who brings to college the most brilliant tal- 
ent and trains it most conspicuously in avoiding work, but 
he who there and afterward continues most energetic and 
steady in worthy effort, and wraps up no talent in his napkin, 
but makes it tell by putting the napkin to his earnest brow. 
Even the plodder will thus often run ahead of the genius, 
and stand on “the shining hills of day,” while his competi- 
tor is away below in the shadows of the ridges. Humbler 
talent should feel the cheering inspiration of this fact, and 
act nobly in the faith of great possibilities. Want of shin- 
ing gifts or the best conditions, should never dishearten you. 
Strong will and assiduous industry can actualize apparently 
extravagant aspirations. Never allow yourself to be one of 
those yawning complainers who say: “Oh, if I only had a 
chance!”—one of those whom a popular writer calls “sub- 
junctive heroes, who always might, would, or should do great 
things” but who make their not doing great things the most 
conspicuous fact of their lives. 

3. There is one other leading relation in which this ener- 
getie life is required—in meeting your obligations to God. 
This side of man’s relation is not commonly thought to need 
much tension of purpose or painstaking. Earthly prizes, 
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secular elevations, with due doing of good and help of holy 
causes, usually fill out men’s conception of life-work. But 
all duty attains its highest quality and lustre when done as 
to God and uplifted and blended into the divine sphere of 
piety. Life is dead till vivified in the life of God, through 
Jesus Christ. It is low till elevated into living fellowship 
with the divine thought, plan, and will. It is impressive to 
see how all the great thinkers of the ages, all the richer 
spirits of the race, Christian and non-Christian, have recog- 
nized that human nature and life must find their centre, rest, 
strength and excellence in God. We hear Seneca say: “No 
good mind is holy without God.” We hear Fichte acknowl- 
edge: “Only the religious eye pierces to the kingdom of ver- 
itable beauty.” We hear Herder’s devotion: “Every crea- 
ture draws but to Thee and points to Thee.” Newton found 
the harmonies of all being in God. But, in the rush and 
strife of daily engagements, amid the allurements and temp- 
tations of evil, worldliness, vanity and sin, there is so much 
at constant war with this high side of duty’s law, that it is 
no easy thing to endure the ordeals, and everywhere and 
always fulfill the whole measure of your obligations to God ; 
so that when He comes to reckon with you, no talent due di- 
rectly to Him may be found wrapped up in neglect. 

IIT. It has sometimes been thought strange that so severe 
a condition of ‘occupying’ our place should be exacted in the 
order of things—hard that this necessity has been laid on 
men. Why has it not been made easier? Perhaps you have 
been tempted to condemn this order as not good. But it is 
justified by its wisdom. We are not obliged to “vindicate” 
God’s requirements. But this may be shown to be stamped 
as a wise and loving order of things—something to rejoice in 
and be grateful for. It all looks to character in man; and 
stands in the fact that he, unlike the clod, or tree, or brute, 
or a machine, is designed for the lofty sphere of a free, moral 
being, capable of being trained upward into the image of 
God. Man is not put to work by a necessity such as rocks 
the seas, throws water from fountains, makes trees grow, or 
a pendulum swing uncomplainingly to and fro, but in free 
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consent to reason and seen duty, in ways and for ends con- 
nected with a great and blessed destiny. His work, there- 
fore, takes on character and builds into character. See a few 
things :— 

1. This energy expresses and exercises faith—faith in God 
as worthy of being trusted in His directions, faith in your 
powers as made competent to effective effort and happy 
destiny. Doubt weakens, absence of faith becomes paralysis. 
The soul is growing great and strong as it trustingly aspires 
and works toward great and good things. Lord Brougham 
has said: “The word impossible is the mother-tongue of little 
souls.” By the very working which expresses faith, this 
great element of character gets additional sinews. 

2. Thus, too, the glow and health and joy of the human 
affections are revealed and promoted. It becomes the pro- 
cess of taking duty into your love. All noble beings live 
much in the affections. In this they come to an elevation 
higher than the intellectual—the true summer life of the 
soul. The true crown of right thinking is right feeling— 
the real diadem of life. When the true affections are trained 
and raised into a conscious principle, when they are developed 
and made healthy through the earnest labor that is con- 
stantly turning seen duty into life and character, they form 
the mighty tide that sweeps all your movements on toward 
eternal joy, intensifying the action of all your faculties and 
consecrating them. Love to God grows by working for God. 
Love to all duty grows thus. The servant’s wrapping away 
the pound expressed want of love to his master. It meant: 
“Thou art an austere man.” It expressed want of interest 
in anything the pound was for. And surely his interest and 
love would not increase by his guilty idleness. Hardly any- 
thing is more degrading and disastrous than for a soul to be 
becalmed in its own indifference, like a helpless ship into 
whose sails the living breath of heaven does not press and 
stir. It can cut no shining way toward heavenly shores. 
If you, my young friends, wish to rise in blessed character 
and power, you must cherish earnest feelings, and make them 
strong by giving them activity in working faithfully out the 
blessed aims to which they are adjusted. You must give 
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your heart exercise. It will grow richer through the faithful 
labor you do according to the will of God. 

3. More than this. It brings into happy harmony with 
the constitution of things. Life is activity. Order is ac- 
tivity. Harmony is activity. “God worketh hitherto,” and 
the universe as a “thought of God,” is the rhythm of a cease- 
less activity. Worlds, thousands on thousands of them, 
hurry along their great orbits and spin on their axes. The 
seasons move ceaselessly on. The rivers never stop. The 
sun lifts the vapors from the sea, and the clouds, as mighty, 
never-resting chariots, carry the waters over the broad conti- 
nents. The sap pours up through the trees; the trees add 
their annual layers of wood. Millious of seeds are bursting 
and hastening to cover the fields with grass and grain. Could 
our ears catch the myriad myriad sounds of the never ending 
activity, it would be found to be the symphony of an infinite 
working—not a groaning, but the divine music of labor and 
life. Everything is for something, and has something to do. 
In the life of earnest industry, you come into harmony with 
the divine plan, into singing unison with the system of being 
in which you are to move forever. It is only in such accord 
with God, attained primarily through the grace of Christ, 
and in thus working out life’s plan in Him, that your life at- 
tains its true dignity and substantial value. Your career 
must be estimated, in the end, not by the ease you have en- 
joyed, the luxuries in which you have indulged, the show and 
glitter of the circles in which you have moved, but by the help 
you have contributed to God’s purposes and human welfare, 
to the progress of humanity and the nobler movements of 
life—by the five and ten pounds of increase which your faith- 
fulness has added to the divine powers that are to go still on 
working out the gracious plan of God, giving city after city 
to the joy of the servants of the great Master of all. 

Let not all this be interpreted as a summons to over-work. 
There is a possibility of this—now and then a danger of it. 
There is a fever in the pulse of our times. Science, inven- 
tion, trade, business, are on the drive. Gifted and earnest 
men go occasionally to excess, and force themselves through 
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an unrelaxed activity that consumes them. Some die from 
over-work, especially brain-work. But our ordinary man is 
in little danger. There is little risk in still pressing the call 
for perspiration. And what is called for is not to turn life 
into a burden, or break it down by aiming at too much, but 
to exercise it faithfully in that high vitality which is at once 
its health and success. 

Nor is this blessed fruitfulness of energy to be understood as 
meaning that a man ean achieve any thing he may desire, if he 
only wills and works hard. The young are sometimes spoken 
to as if there was potentially in each one of them a Homer, a 
Raphael, a Milton, a Shakspeare, a Schiller, a Bacon, a New- 
ton,a Daniel Webster, a Rufus Choate,a Macaulay, a Bis- 
marck, a Luther, a Whitefield or anything else he might set 
his ambition on and work for. You will credit us with no 
such nonsense. No sculpture can make an Apollo Belvidere 
out of sandstone. Material is not all equal. Endowments 
rary according to all the diversity of sphere and service to 
be fulfilled in life. The system of things calls for its appro- 
priate talent everywhere. And every sphere isdivine. God 
inspired the workmen in gold, silver and brass, cutting 
stones and carving timber for building the tabernacle, as 
well as the prophets who declared His will. And the import 
of this call is, that, unequal as endowments may be, in making 
the most of yourself and chances, you really make much—a life 
not lived in vain, but of real and precious service to the earth 
and joy to yourself. 

My young friends, your place is awaiting your work, all 
that your powers have been made for. You go forth in 
auspicious times. The earth has moved rapidly these late cen- 
turies. From the watch-towers of outlook, the morning of 
a blessed future begins to be seen. The life of this genera- 
tion is to prepare for its full coming. The forces at work are 
mighty and earnest. If it is good to be put under stress of 
effort, our times are kind. Never have the competitions in 
every sphere of activity, for every prize, been more bracing. 
Never have the conflicts between truth and error, good and 
evil, been more intense. These are days for stalwart man- 
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hood, for virtue that has nerve, for Christianity that has 
muscle 





days that require strong men,and make them strong 
if they stand in their lot as they should. If ever there was 
a time when indifferentism did the work and bore off the 
palms, when God could get much usury from His slothful 
servants’ occupying, that time is now past. 

We know that some speak as if there now no chance for 
young men, that every sphere is crowded, that towering 
men are all around, filling all the spaces, that discovery has 
completed its work, invention has exhausted its domains, lit- 
erature has swept the field of thought and precluded further 
originality. But this is a mistake. Science is yet on the 
threshold of its work. Invention has just been hinting of 
the things that may be done. The realm of thought has 
possibilities for original literary work as“grand and fresh as 
any that has ever gone into the earth’s great libraries. But 
the difficulty, at best, goes on the false idea, that these bril- 
liant things, in these special and exceptional spheres, is the 
only or most valuable work that God has for men to do and 
the earth needs most. The world has always room for the 
true, competent and earnest man. Never doubt that there is 
space for you, and for your very best—more space for your 
best than anything short of it. Lift up your eyes, and you 
can see the wide field. Open your ears,and you can hear 
a many-voiced call from every side. There is not a profes- 
sion that does not need the toning up of consecrated intelli- 
gent work and faithful Christian piety. There is not a city, 
town, or village in which there are not manifold evils blight- 
ing the life of men, and needing to be removed. There is 
not a community where the cause of virtue and religion does 
not, in scores of ways, want the help of intelligent, tireless 
Christian men. As long as the conflict between truth and 
error is to be carried on, as long as society is unredeemed 
from destructive vices and wasting traffics, as long as corrup- 
tion and fraud struggle to maintain place in public and _pri- 
vate life, as long as there is unoccupied ground for the Church 
to occupy and higher grades of life to gain for itself and the 
community, as long as right, and order, purity and goodness 
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need pens to write and voices to plead, as long as true educa- 
tion has to be maintained against cupidity and ignorance, our 
free institutions guarded against demagogism and made to 
yield their true benefits to all; as long as the light of the 
gospel and the blessings of its civilization need to be ex- 
tended, in Africa, Asia, the isles of the sea, where millions of 
men know nothing of the redemption that is in Christ Jesus ; 
as long as money is to be made for God’s work and haman 
welfare, and all the grand agencies and enterprises are on 
hand, that carry the earth toward the glory whose dawn is 
now only glimmering on the horizon; so long is there need 
of the most and the best that you can do. 

The institution whose diploma you are about to receive, 
desires you to make this faithfulness the law of your life. 
Look on life as something real and earnest, something great 
and responsible. This does not mean that it shall not be 
bright and cheery, or in any way wanting in the sweet graces 
and enjoyments that form a just attraction for all. We wish 
to take no sunshine from your life, but, if possible, to add to 
it. There is a temper of mind in which your work may be- 
come a burden, a constraint, an exaction, a subtraction from 
enjoyment. If you estimate and meet your work in a mer- 
cenary spirt, counting it as so much given for so much pay, 
to be diminished to the least possible that will get the pay— 
this, not only has no joy in it, but is sordid, and becomes a 
degradation of your labor. You may take even the holiest 
duties and services, in which you pretend to follow Christ 
and serve Him, and measure them out in this sordid meas- 
urement, careful to do no more good than is paid for. This 
tnust make any man mean and joyless. But when you live 
in the Christian manhood that sees something higher in the 
ends of your industry than its simple pecuniary returns or 
honors won, a mission of usefulness to be lovingly carried on; 
when you do your part not as unto men but to God, remem- 
bering that you serve the Lord Christ ; when you come into 
the great truth that the doing of good is in itself the sublim- 
est and most blessed feature of the life you are made for, 
then you will find this earnest energy and faithfulness full 
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of refreshing happiness. It will be the health and joy of 
your powers. You will be kept refreshed by a commending 
conscience. You will see fruits whose maturing will cheer 
you. We call you to this, because we wish you to be happy. 
A spiritless, labor-hating, labor-shunning, inefficient life, fall- 
ing below its true measure, and coming short of its proper 
achievement, can never be a very happy one. <A life full of 
loving activity, whose days are gemmed with the deeds of an 
earnest soul, cannot be unhappy. 

After your graduation, young gentlemen, your lives, we 
know, will move away from us. The spaces will widen and 
widen, as you go forth to the places your are to fill, north, 
south, east, west, in our broad land, perhaps beyond it. We 
ask you not to allow the geographical distance to have any 
corresponding reality for your hearts. Let the educational 
home in which you have been trained, be a home from which 
affection never departs. Bear with you everywhere assur- 
ance of the loving interest and earnest good wishes of your 
instructors. They will ever joy in your honor and welfare. 
Your steps now are up the morning and forenoon slopes of 
life. Whether it shall have, for you, a meridian, afternoon 
and lengthened eventide, is known only to Him who knows 
all things. In His name and grace let the whole advance be 
made,—the duties at every point lovingly and faithfully 
worked out. Be not a laggard nor spiritless. Adjust the 
harmonies of life to the major key. Thus you will be ever 
going on from joy to joy. You will have no decline. Be- 
yond the noontide where the slopes are thought to bend 
downward, you will still be climbing, and climbing, even to 
the end. And then, your life will close but as the setting of 
the sun which only passes the evening gates to shine on other 
shores. 

“May the God of peace, that brought again from the dead 
our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through 
the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every good 
work to do His will, working in you that which is well- 
pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
forever and ever. Amen.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER, MASS. 

A Comprehensive and Complete Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old 
Testament; with an English-Hebrew Index. By Benjamin Davies, 
Ph. D., LL. D. Carefully revised with a concise statement of the 
Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By Edward C. Mitchell, D. D. 
pp. Xxxvi.; 752. 1879. 

Mr. WARREN F. DRAPER certainly deserves well of all the friends 
of sound biblical learning. He seems to be on the alert to furnish the 
very best works in the line of Lexicons, Grammars, and critical Com- 
mentaries. His publications rank among the very first of their kind, 
and are usually a guaranty of sterling merit. To this class belongs 
the ‘‘Comprehensive and complete Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to 
the Old Testament,’’? now furnished to American Students. Several 
features commend its general use. It is a model of beauty and clear- 
ness in typography, leaving nothing to be desired in this respect. It 
is difficult to conceive of any great improveme: in the appearance of 
the pages of this volume; and whilst this is not its chief excellence, 
it is one that will not be despised by those who have occasion to con- 
stantly use it. A greater merit is the simplicity and comprehensive- 
ness of the work. We are assured what ‘the present edition will be 
Sound to contain over a thousand mc — Hebrew words or forms than ap- 
pear in Tregelles's or Robinson's Gesenius, besides incorporating into the 
body of the work all the grammatical forms contained in Robinson’‘s 
Analytical Appendix.’? The whole is arr..nged on a plan at once sim- 
ple and natural, and brought within a moderate compass and cost. 
The irregular and more difliculy forms of words are placed in alpha- 
betical order as they occur. There is appended an Axg/ish-Hebrew In- 
dex, to aid the student in finding the corresponding Hebrew words. 
There is also a synopsis or ‘‘concise statement of the principles of He- 
brew Grammar, for the use of teachers,’? by Dr. Mitchell, the Ameri- 
ean Editor. This Lexicon, if it does not wholly supplant the larger 
ones of Gesenius and Fiirst, certainly must largely take their place in 
general use. We congratulate the publisher upon this addition to his 
numerous valuable helps in the study of the original Scriptures, and 
we congratulate the student who is so fortunate as to be the possessor 
of a Lexicon so convenient for use, and yet so complete. This volume 
presents all that is really essential to a knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures in the original. 
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LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 

The Groundwork of a System of Evangelical Lutheran Theology. By S. 
Sprecher, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Theology and Mental Philos- 
ophy in Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Svo. pp. 502. 1879. 
It is to be regretted that Dr. Sprecher’s long expected work appeared 

too near the time of publication of the QUARTERLY to admit of more 
than a mere notice of it being prepared for these pages. The follow- 
ing remarks it is not pretended to offer as any adequate treatment of 
the work. Such a discussion of its merits may appear at some later 
date. This notice, however, may do something to call the attention 
of the Lutheran Church to a book which, whatever may be the final 
judgment on its value as a real advance in Theological Science, is full 
of interest, stimulating in thought, and worthy of the careful consid- 
eration of the theological student. 

The Lutheran Church in this country is to be congratulated that a 
work of such a character has been put forth by one of her sons. No 
such considerable enterprise in Lutheran Theology has, as far as our 
knowledge extends, ever been undertaken in the English language. 
This we say, not measuring the magnitude of Dr. Sprecher’s work by 
its bulk, but by the largeness of its aim and seope. The age in which 
we live is an age of monographs and special treatises ; the division and 
subdivision of labor have extended themselves to the field of letters; and 
the general theologian 8a class that has become almost extinet. Dr. 
Sprecher, however, it. his work undertakes to enter the general field 
of theology. His present volume professes to be no more than the 
foundation for a system of theology. He calls it a “Groundwork of a 
System :” ze. it but prepares the *y. The whole scope of his treatise 
is but to propound and unfold a 2. Zod by which theology should be 
attempted and developed. The method being established, the founda- 
tion laid, the author designs that this Groundwork should be followed 
by a system of Evangelical Lutheran Theology. It is an extensive 
plan that is laid out. There is something heroic in the projection of 
so vast a work ; in these days of the carving of cherry-s tones, and the 
elaboration of fine mosaics, it is rousing to see a master stretch his 
eanvas for a great monumental work. We only hope Dr. Sprecher 
may be spared to carry to completion the enterprise in theology for 
which he has laid so goodly a substructure. 

What then is the method propounded by our author ? It is very 
simple in idea and may be put into a nut-shell. His proposition is, 
that theology, like all sciences, must deal with a real knowledge given 
in experience. That as natural science has to do with the facts of 
experience given through the senses, and received as certainties, so 
theology must find its material in a real knowledge given in the soul’s 
experience, and certified in its sphere to be as real as the facts of sen- 
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suous knowledge. The natural philosopher knows, for instance, that 
fire burns because he has had experience of it: on this basis of certi- 
tude he builds his science of the material world. But if theology will 
build with the same certitude, it must have for its material experience 
as self-authenticating and certifying as the facts given in sense. The 
foundation of theology must be the certitude of experience, 

Such a self-certifying experience he finds given in the great Luther 
an principle of justification by faith. That is a real experience, in 
which the soul apprehending Christ in His justifying work as revealed 
in the Scriptures, believes on Him, submits to Him, and in that ac 
comes into contact with the living God Himself, and has a personal 
assurance of salvation ; just as he who puts his hand into the flame 
has a personal assurance that fire burns, 

Ilfere then is a solid foundation, the foundation of a real experience 
in consciousness. Christ and His salvation are the objects of Knowl- 
edge ; the Scriptures are the means by which they are brought to our 
view ; embraced by the act of faith in the sphere of our consciousness 
they become elements of experience : and so experienced they certify 
themselves. As St. Paul said, “/ snow whom J have believed,” 

Our author shows how this principle is involved in the experience 
of every Christian believer. In the early history of the Church it was 
clear, conspicuous ; with the growth of ecclesiasticism it declined ; 
under the Romish doctrine of the Church it almost disappeared, per- 
sonal assurance being replaced by the assurance of salvation given by 
an infallible Church. 

This then was exactly the great revival of the Reformation. ‘‘With 
Luther, salvation once more became a matter of Aersonad experience, 
and, together with this, of personal certainty,” (p. 82). He quotes 
largely from Luther’s writings to show that this was his view. He 
depicts also with great force the decline of theology in the post-Re- 
formation period, by reason of the neglect of this principle and the 
substitution of an intellectual cognition of justification und its rela- 
ted doctrines, in the place of an experience of the principle itself in 
the life. From this neglect springs the excessive doctrinal precision 
of the rigid Lutheran bodies, and from this by way of reaction the 
Rationalistic tendencies of Lutheranism, In the restoration and un- 
folding of the theology built on this living experience of justification 
and personal assurance, he finds the mission of the General Synod. 

In Part II. he applies the principle of the Reformation, viz., that 
man can know God and personally commune with Him,—to the great 
question of the relations of God and man. With much force he points 
out the incompatibility of the Deistic and Theistic conceptions of God 
and His relations to man. He shows how in reality but two ideas of 
God can survive, the heathen idea of God as a force lost in nature, or 
resolvable into its system of laws, and the Christian idea of God as a 
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personal, conscious being, at once the Creator of Nature and the life 
immanent in Nature. This part which treats of the naturalistic ten- 
dencies of the age is full of striking thought. He makes us see how 
steadily all thought is passing into the two opposite camps, on the one 
hand of Naturalism, which refuses to know any God, but only Nature 
and its laws, and on the other of Christianity, which believes in the 
personal God revealed in the Bible and certified in every believer’s ex- 
perience as a communing presence. 

These then are the two great ideas of this Groundwork. 

1. That Theology must build on the experience of the soul in its 
personal contact with God and its assurance of salvation in Christ ; 
and, 

2. That the conflict between Naturalism and Christianity can only 
be reconciled by showing that the Christian idea of God and man’s 
communion with Him is a veritable, self-certifying experience, as re- 
ally given in consciousness as the experience of the natural world is 
given in sense, 

Whatever else may be said of this scheme, it is certainly thorough- 
going. It goes to the bottom of things. Is the Christian idea true ? 
Yes, says our author, for we have an experience of it. This is the 
very test the skeptical world demands: ‘Give us proof,’ they say. 
And our author answers: ‘Here it is; the Bible says thus and so of 
God, of man, of sin, of righteousness, of peace ; do you verify it by ex- 
perience.’ It is Christ’s own method, “if any man will do His will 
he shall know of the doctrine.’ 

A few strictures and we have done. 

In the first place Dr. S.’s presentation of the principle he advocates 
gives it too subjective an appearance. Taking all his qualifications 
we do not think he is in error ; but all the emphasis lies in that direc- 
tion. We seem to have the Methodist doctrine before us that every- 
thing in religion is to be tested by our feelings; that the evidence of 
God and the divine life lies in our emotions. Against this Dr. S. has 
not been careful to guard. The truth is he has left the term ‘‘Salva- 
tion’? too loosely defined. Had he determined ‘Salvation’? as Christ 
defined it in Jobn 17:3, as the consciousness of God as a loving, re- 
deeming Father bringing us into communion with Himself, he would 
have escaped that suspicion of vague rapturous emotion that has be- 
come unfortunately associated with the term ‘tassurance of salvation.”’ 
Just here then is his weak point. 

It seem to us, too, that our author has given too much space to his 
quotations from Luther, They are, in fact, the only tiresome part of 
the book. 

The work, too, loses in foree by the diffuseness of the style. It 
would be more powerful if compressed. The articulation, so to speak, 
is not visible. We miss the joints that knit the members. The style 
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does not do justice to the thought. A sharper outline, a more incis- 

ive stamp, would have left in many places a noble image engraven on 

the mind with clear chiseled outline, where now the edge is blurred. 

But with all these drawbacks it is a great work. It is great by rea- 
son of the largeness of its scope, the originality of its method, the 
force of its ideas, and the breadth of its tone. There are books from 
which we may dissent seriously, and yet which kindle thought and ex- 
pand our views. It is because they have a largeness of treatment : 
they look out on the world and catch an ampler horizon. Such we 
take Dr. Sprecher’s work to be. It is a serious attempt to put our 
theology on a broader, deeper basis. It is an honor done the Lutheran 
Chureh that he finds that basis in the great principle of her faith and 
life. OG. A. B. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

Cyclopedia of Bibiical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature, Pre- 
pared by the Rev. John M’Clintock, D. D., and James Strong, 8. T. 
D. Vol. VIII. Pet.-Re. pp. 1086. 1879. 

This voluminous and valuable work is approaching completion. 
The Editor announces his intention to finish it in two years, and to 
keep within the compass of ten volumes. A Supplement will follow 
containing such items as have accrued during the progress of the 
work. With some minor defects, which are incident to all works of 
this character, this work when completed will be of inestimable value 
to ministers of the gospel and others who are interested in the varied 
subjects of which it treats. Asan illustration of the amount of infor- 
mation it contains, the present volume furnishes about 40 pages, dou- 
ble column closely printed, in relation to the Presbyterian Churches, 
about 20 pages in relation to the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
about 10 pages in relation to the Reformed (Duteh) Church. We miss 
some subjects which we have a right to expect. Thus, while there is 
a fitting sketch of the devoted missionary, William John Pohlman, 
there is no mention of the Rev. Dr. Henry Pohlman, an older brother, 
and whose fame was in all the Churches. Many articles in this vol- 
ume are treated with special freshness. The work will be an immense 
storehouse of the most valuable materials. 


History of the English feople. By John Richard Green, M. A. Vol. 
LIIl, pp. 451. 1879. 


It is enough to repeat the endorsement given to the previous vol- 
umes of this popular history, and to join in the general verdict in as- 
signing to it the very first place among works of its class. The period 
treated in this volume—Puritan England, and the Revolution—pos- 
sesses a special interest. We cannot commend the volume too warmly 
to those who desire an acquaintance with this most important period 
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in the history of “tthe mother country,” and the relations to her 
American colonies during that time. 


Readings from English History. Selected and Edited by John Richard 
Green, M. A., LL. D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, 
Three parts in one Vol. pp. 444. 1879. 

The popular historian has undertaken the less ambitious task of 
compiling a volume of veadings from English History, embracing se- 
lections from the most popular historians, and exhibiting leading pic- 
tures in the history of that people. It cannot fail to interest and in- 
struct. The volume is admirably adapted not only for the young, but 
for oceasional reading. 


Annual Record of Science and Iudustry, py. xvii.; 715. 1879. 

No brief notice can do justice to this volume. As its title imports, 
it is a record of Science and Industry for the year past, 1878, and every 
one who desires to know what has been accomplished in these fields 
should consult this publication. It marks the wonderful progress we 
are making. 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of Othello, the Moor of Venice. Edited, with 
Notes. By William J. Rolfe, A. M., Formerly Head Master of the 
High School, Cambridge, Mass. With Enugravings. pp. 214. 1879. 
Another of the Plays of Shakespeare, edited by Rolfe, embracing 

everything to make it attractive and to aid in a critical understanding 

of the Play. These editions by Rolfe have won the highest encomi- 
ums from those well qualified to judge of their critical merits. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. 
Edmund Spenser, by R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. pp. 180. 
Robert Burns, vy Principal Shairp. pp. 205. 1879. 
Goldsmith, by William Black. pp. 152. 1879. 
Wiliam M, Thackeray, by Anthony Trollope. pp. 206. 1879. 
These English Men of Letters ave deservedly popular. Prepared by 
writers of ability, they serve both to please and instruct. 
How to Get Strong aud How to Stay So. By William Blaikie. pp. 296. 
This is a small volume on a most important subject. Much of the 
misery of this life is caused by the neglect of the laws of health. The 
work is written in an easy familiar style, and if the advice and direc- 
tions given are heeded will do immense good. We commend this vol- 
ume as worthy the consideration of all not too old or too wise to learn, 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, NEW YORK. 
Beyond the Grave: Being Three Lectures before Chautauqua Assem- 
bly in 1878, with papers on Recognition in the Future State, and 
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other addenda. By Bishop Randolph S. Foster of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church. pp. 269. 1879. 

The subject of these Lectures is one of profoundest interest to every 
human being. However indifferent many seem or assume to be, that 
indifference cannot change the stern realities. “eyond the Grave” is 
a region for all thoughtful minds. As Bishop Foster has avowedly 
abandoned revelation as his sole or sufticient guide, and yielded him- 
self to the speculations of reason, he has been left to roam amid un- 
certainties. Compelled, in spite of his pretensions, to return to the 
Scriptures as the only trust-worthy guide in matters of faith, he pre- 
sents a strange medley of scripture teaching and philosophical guess- 
ing. The book is well calculated to awaken interest, but fails to sat- 
isfy the careful reader, The admonition of the apostle is needed in 
reading this volume—‘'Prove all things.”’ 


Normal Outline Series, Outlines of Christian Ethics. By John P. La- 
croix, Professor in the Ohio Wesleyan University. pp. 79. 1879. 

A Short History of the English Bible, with brief notices of the transla- 
tors. By J. M. Freeman, D. D. pp. 82. 1879. 

These brief, but comprehensive manuals, are designed to furnish 
readers and students with a clear outline of the subjects of which 
they treat. They do not profess to be full discussions, but aim to sup- 
ply in the narrowest compass the leading facts or principles. They 
will be useful to aid students in fixing the points in the mind, as well 
as in furnishing the ordinary reader with a general knowledge of the 
subjects. The former is based on the valuable work of Wuttke, the 
latter is compiled from various sources indicated. ‘ 

LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

A Summer Faunt through the Old World, A record of an excursion 
made to and through Europe, by the Tourgée educational party of 
1878. By Luther L. Holden. pp. 646. 1879. 

The title of this volume indicates its character and contents. It 
carries its readers along with a large party of excursionists to and 
through Europe, visiting very many of the scenes of greatest interest 
in Seotland, England, France, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium and 
Holland, Italy, ete. Next to visiting these countries is the pleasure 
and satisfaction of reading such a volume. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

The Life and Letters of Madame Bonaparte, by Eugene L. Didior, with 
a portrait from the studies by Gilbert Stuart. pp. 276. 1879. 
Madame Bonaparte’s life was one of the most remarkable among 

famous women. Born in Baltimore, when that city was a small town, 
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and living to the advanced age of ninety-four, united in marriage 
with the great family of Bonaparte and repudiated as a wife, mingling 
much of her time with princes and nobles, her career was one of 
strange and varied interest. In this volume she is allowed largely to 
speak for herself, and her numerous letters exhibit the cast of her 
mind, This biography of one of the most noted women of our times, 

cannot fail to interest many readers, and secure for the publishers a 

wide circulation. Whilst we do not admire or commend the charac- 

ter of the subject, it affords matter for instructive study as well as 
exciting interest. 
ANDERSON & LAWSON, CHICAGO, 

Epitome of Rev, Dr. Erick Pontoppidan's Explanatian of Martiu Luth- 
ers Small Catechism. Translated trom the Norwegian by Rev. Ed- 
mund Belfour, A. M., Pastor of the English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Chicago, Ill. pp. 142. 1878. 

A partial examination of this explanation of Luther’s Catechism, 
by Dr. Pontoppidan of Denmark, impresses us most favorably. It is 
eharacterized by simplicity and directness. The translator has done a 
good service in rendering it into English. Whilst it may not be what 
all our English churehes need, it is worthy of a careful study by those 
who are studying to explain and elucidate Luther’s Catechism. We 
thank the translator for a copy. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Human Species. By A. De Quatrefages, Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy in the Museum of Natural History, Paris. (The International 
Series). pp. 498. 1879. 

De Quatrefages is one of the oldest and most eminent of living 
Naturalists. He has long carried on his zoological and anthropologi- 
cal investigations with great ardor and industry. His various and 
able works have made him widely known, and he has long been recog- 
nized as a leading authority in the departments of inquiry that have 
now become perhaps the most prominent field of scientific discussion. 
The work before us, therefore, naturally attracts great attention. It 
is a volume of high merit and great value. 

The intention of the author has manifestly been to present brietly 
the whole subject of anthropology, with the conclusions he has reached 
on the various points of present dispute. The work is divided into 
ten books, and discusses successively the Unity, the Origin, the An- 
tiquity, the Original Localization, of the Human Species, Peopling of 
the Globe, Acclimatization, Formation of the Human Races, Fossil 
Human Races, Present Human Races, and the Psychological Charac- 
ters of the Human Species. It is easy to see that it thus covers a 
field of the greatest interest. Quatrefages maintains the unity of the 
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human species, and squarely opposes and rejects all the polygenistie 
hypotheses of the day as unsustained and unscientific. With equal 
emphasis he rejects Darwin’s hypothesis of the origin of man, and de- 
clares the origination of a species by evolution or gradual transmuta- 
tion not only unproved, but at variance with the best established facts 
and principles of science. While he admits that Darwinian theories 
agree in certain points with certain general facts and give an explana- 
tion of a certain number of phenomena, he holds: ‘* But all, without 
exception, attain this result only by the aid of hypotheses which are 
in flagrant contradiction with other general facts, quite as fundamen- 
tal as those they explain. In particular, all these doctrines are based 
upon a gradual and progressive derivation, upon the confusion of race 
and species, Consequently they ignore an unquestionable psychologi- 
cal fact ; they are entirely in opposition with another fact, which fol- 
lows from the first, and is conspicuous from every point of view, the 
isolation, namely, of specific groups from the earliest ages of the 
world, and the maintenance of organic order through all the revolu- 
tions of the globe.’? The author also dissents from the assertions of 
Sir John Lubbock and others who represent the primitive condition 
of man as ‘ta state of absolute barbarism,’ and declares that ‘tall 
established facts protest against this conclusion.”’ 
tertiary man,—if there was any tertiary man,—‘‘He already has his 
industries, and this fact alone proves that his mode of life was differ- 
ent from that of the brute.”? On the subject of the antiquity of the 
race, Quatrefages goes with those who find fossil man in the tertiary 
formations. He thinks man has seen miocene times. On this point, 
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however, he adinits room for doubt and the need of further investiga- 
tions. In reading, too, the proofs he gives and accepts, of tertiary 
man, one can not fail to be impressed with their questionable and doubt- 
ful character. The reader is, indeed, struck with the inadequateness 
of the facts to assure the conclusion, and the easy readiness of the 
author to believe it. The volume, as a whole, however, is one that is 
recommended by the sober and yet earnest scientific spirit that per- 
vades it. All who are seeking information on the great questions it 
discusses should read it, as presenting the views of one of the foremost 
scientists of the day. 


«rr A few Notices have been unavoidably crowded out of this num- 
ber of the REVIEW. 








